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THE COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF MEMPHIS 


JERVING as an intermedi- 

ate point on the Mississippi 

River between St. Louis 

and the Gulf of Mexico, 

and also as the gateway to 

on —, Memphis, Tenn., during 

the almost four centuries since its dis- 

covery, has constantly grown in commer- 

cial importance in many lines of indus- 

try, and especially in the distribution of 

flour, millfeed, coarse grain, mixed feed, 

cotton and cottonseed products. And to- 

day, with the increasing use of the Mis- 

sissippi River as a means of transporta- 

tion, the importance of this market is 

becoming more pronounced and its ac- 

cessibility as a center of distribution 
even more widely recognized. 

When Hernando De Soto, on May 8, 
1541, first viewed the Chickasaw Bluffs, 
where now stands the city of Memphis, 
and at their feet the swift-flowing water 
of the Mississippi River, the site was 
marked only by a few wigwams of a 
small Indian village. For nearly three 
centuries after their discovery the Bluffs 
stood, silent and unchanged, awaiting the 
advancement of a civilization which, when 
it did come, was to change the Indian 
settlement into one of the leading cities 
of the South and one whose ultimate 
future has not yet been realized. Final- 
ly, early in the nineteenth century, there 
Came upon the site three pioneers whose 
farsightedness visualized the possibility 
of a city of achievement and commercial 
success upon this remarkable location. 
The names of these pioneers—J ames 
Winchester, John Overton and Andrew 
ee 
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Jackson—are inextricably associated with 
the history and early advancement of 
the city. It is to Andrew Jackson, later 
president of the ,United States, that 
credit is given for having suggested the 
name “Memphis” for the town they 
planned. It means “The Good Place,” 
and it is said the inspiration for the 
name came from the Egyptian city of 
the same name on the banks of the Nile. 
The years which have come and gone 
since those three men planned and laid 
out the city have indeed witnessed a re- 
markable transformation; a transforma- 
tion so great that, today, with its 10 
trunk line railroads, its great number of 
manufacturing plants turning out prod- 
ucts which approximate $180,000,000 in 
valuations annually, its numerous bank- 
ing institutions serving to make it the 
financial capital of a large portion of 
three states, its enterprising wholesale 
and retail establishments, its importance 
as a cotton center and its value as a dis- 
tributing point for flour and feed to 
the South and Southeast, it is a market 
of great promise and future growth. 
Memphis, which has come to be ac- 
knowledged as one of the best distribut- 
ing points in the South, is strategically 
located in the extreme southwestern por- 
tion of Tennessee, overlooking the Mis- 
sissippi River, midway between the Great 
Lakes and the Gulf. This location is in 
the center of the rich alluvial lands of the 
Mississippi Delta, at the corner of thrc< 
prosperous states, Tennessee, Mississippi 
and Arkansas, in which states is going 
forward a remarkable agricultural.devel- 
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opment which will inevitably lead to the 
increasing importance of Memphis. 

The great region served by this mar- 
ket, taking in many adjoining states, 
provides a tremendous and ever-widen- 
ing market, not only for flour and feed, 
but for nearly all manufactured prod- 
ucts. The farm products of this terri- 
tory, including the shipment of cattle 
and hogs, the great cotton crop and the 
almost inexhaustible supplies of hard- 
wood timber, furnish a revenue to the 
territory that is steady and of ample vol- 
ume to assure at least a fair financial 
status, despite adverse crop and busi- 
ness conditions. The 10 railroad trunk 
lines which converge in the city, six of 
them coming from east of the river and 
four from the west and southwest, offer 
facilities which make Memphis the gate- 
way through which nearly all railway 
traffic moves to and from the Southeast 
and Southwest, and through which a 
very large percentage of freight originat- 
ing in the Mississippi valley basin passes 
northward to the Great Lakes or south- 
ward to the Gulf ports. 

During the early days of the develop- 
ment of the Middle West, the Mississippi 
River, as is well known, occupied the 
most important position in the transpor- 
tation system of the territory, and Mem- 
phis, naturally,, profited thereby because 
of its excellent location on the stream. 
As rail transportation gradually forced 
its way to the front the river came more 
and more into disuse until, just before 
the war, it was almost a nonentity in 
the market’s transportation assets, and 
the railroads carried practically all the 
freight both into and from the market. 

However, with the transportation con- 
gestion that came as a result of the war, 
the possibilities of the river as a medium 
of transport were again recognized, and 
the government, realizing the necessity 
of utilizing these water facilities, or- 
ganized the Mississippi-Warrior Service, 
a federal barge line, which, from its very 
inception, has rapidly grown into one of 
the outstanding commercial successes of 
the war. And because of its strategic 
position Memphis has been able to take 
full advantage of this renewed medium 
of cheap transportation. 

The railroads and their connections 
which serve Memphis, combined with 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 
offer excellent facilities for drawing raw 
materials and merchandise from and 
distributing both raw and finished prod- 
ucts to nearly every part of the country. 
But more than this, they provide equally 
favorable opportunities for importing 
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River Craft Along the Memphis Water Front 


such raw materials and merchandise as 
may be desired and likewise for export- 
ing, particularly to the Latin American 
markets, what products may be available 
for that purpose. 

Being cognizant of the fact that to 
realize the full benefit of the transporta- 
tion facilities offered by the federal 
barge line and other shipping interests 
on the river it would be necessary for 
the city to have suitable water terminal 
facilities, a new river and rail terminal 
is now being completed in Memphis. The 
project just being. finished comprised the 
construction of a floating dock and ter- 
minal, this being an addition to the origi- 
nal terminal, established more than two 
years ago. This work has cost approxi- 
mately $1,100,000 and, by its addition to 
the original unit of the terminal, which 
is to be operated in connection with the 
new facilities, represents a total invest- 
ment of more than $1,500,000. 

Two car floats and transit sheds are 
provided as a floating terminal. These 
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are connected to a double incline rail- 
road by means of cradles, in a manner so 
as to permit the entire terminal to rise 
and fall with the high and low water 
stages of the river, thus providing for 
the loading and unloading of cargo 
barges at all heights of water. The 
double-track incline railroad leading up 
to the bluffs connects the floating ter- 
minal with the storage yards on top of 
the bluffs, where there are tracks with 
sufficient capacity to accommodate 200 
cars. In addition, there is a transfer 
yard, or boat yard, built on a ledge of 
the bluff, which will be large enough to 
accommodate 75 cars. This will pro- 
vide interchange, or switching of cars 
out of the floating terminal, in about 30 
minutes’ time. 

Each of the two car floats is 270 feet 
in length and 56 feet in width. In the 
center of the floats are three railroad 
tracks to accommodate cars brought 
down the incline railroad. On either side 
of the tracks are platforms for use in 
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loading and unloading freight. These 
platforms are 10 feet in width and car- 
door length. The floats lie end to enq 
and are connected with 30-foot stee] 
bridges, across railroad 
tracks are laid and over which switch en. 
gines operate cars. As increased bysj- 
ness demands, additional floats may he 
added, each extending end to end into 
the water. The original two floats have 
a capacity for 36 cars. 

Lying alongside the car floats, on the 
river side, are the two transit sheds, each 
240 feet in length. These sheds rest on 
two concrete barges, connecting end to 
end, and are anchored to car floats, 
which in turn are fastened to piling that 
has been driven on the bluff side of the 
stream. Doors in the transit sheds corre- 
spond in location to the openinys from 
the platforms of the car floats, and gang 
planks, when laid to reach from one to 
the other, automatically adjus! 
selves to the rise and fall of the empty 
or loaded car floats. 

Cargo barges, when brought to the ter- 
minal with loads, are towed to the river 
side of the transfer sheds, whe 
ings in the sheds correspond to t!\ 


which 


girder 


them- 


open- 
open- 


ings of the holds in the cargo harges, 
and freight is trucked directly from the 
holds across the transit sheds to railroad 
cars standing on the tracks of ihe car 


floats. These cars are then taken either 
to the railroads to which the freight in 
them has been consigned or directly to 
warehouses if the freight has been con- 
signed for local delivery or storage. The 
floating terminal is equipped with all 
modern unloading facilities, including a 
locomotive derrick with a 50-foot boom, 
having a capacity of 12 tons, and a 20- 
ton crane barge of the revolving type 
with a 75-foot boom. 

Practically all classes of freight are 
being handled through this port with 
convenience and dispatch, particularly 
corn, wheat, flour, cotton, rice, tobacco 


(Continued on page 682.) 


Madison Avenue, in the Heart of the Business District of Memphis 
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QUITE CONTENT 

Week after week the reports of do- 
mestic flour business ring the changes, 
of which not very many are possible, on 
the familiar refrain, “trade is dull.” 
Buying is in small lots, new orders are 
few and far between, customers seem 
well supplied, and so on indefinitely. 
Meanwhile the flour buyers, both jobbers 
and bakers, are sitting back comfort- 
ably and smiling, their chief occupation 
being the filling out of shipping direc- 
tions for flour bought three months ago. 

The buyers, thanks to the eager gen- 
erosity of the millers during the summer, 
are doing exceedingly well. The bakers 
are securing ample supplies of flour at 
prices well below the current market 


level, and the wholesale dealers are ef- 
fectually shutting the mills out of their 
usual markets by the simple expedient 


of underselling the millers with their 
own brands of flour. 

The magnitude of the gifts which the 
millers, out of the fullness of their hearts 
and the emptiness of their order books, 
made to their customers in the summer 
months is fairly indicated by the change 
in prices since that time. During the 
first week in November, hard winter 
straight flour at Kansas City ranged 
from five dollars and eighty-five cents 
to six dollars and thirty-five cents; early 
in August the range was from four dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents to four dol- 
lars and ninety cents. In other words, 
hard winter straight flour has advanced 
on an average one dollar and twenty 
cents a barrel since the period when the 
largest sales were made, most of these 
sales being for delivery at just about the 
present time or later. Spring wheat 
standard patent, now quoted in Minne- 
apolis at from six dollars and five cents 
to six dollars and twenty-five cents, is 
averaging thirty-five cents a barrel above 
the low point reached in August; soft 
winter wheat straight flour, Ohio River 
basis, is at present only about twenty 
cents a barrel higher than it was when 
prices were at their lowest. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
soft winter wheat millers are doing the 
smallest amount of complaining, and are, 
on the whole, exceedingly cheerful. As 
the result of not having undersold them- 
selves, they are now able to do a steady 
and profitable business at current prices; 
they are not afflicted with phantoms of 
their summer sales rising in their paths 
to mock at their efforts. The spring 
wheat millers were materially helped by 
the fact that their new crop was not 
available until after the first orgy of 
hard winter wheat flour selling had pret- 
ty well spent itself; if new crop spring 
Wheat had been procurable, they would 
very likely have cut prices as ardently 
as their colleagues of the Southwest. 

How far the forward sales of flour 
made in the summer were hedged, and 
how much actual protection such hedging 
afforded, cannot, of course, be accurately 
determined; enough of a spread existed 
between the September and December 
options so that many millers undoubt- 
edly preferred to take a. chance. As 
Number 2 hard cash wheat in Kansas 
City is now about twenty cents a bushel 
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higher than it was early in August, with 
other grades in proportion, the millers 
who are now buying unhedged wheat in 
order to fill orders booked at the July- 
August price are finding it a trifle diffi- 
cult to calculate their profits on the 
transaction. 

The saying about the ill wind, however, 
is particularly applicable to the present 
situation, and if last summer’s abnor- 
mal salesmanship has proved exceeding- 
ly bad for the millers, it has been an 
unqualified blessing for the bakers and 
flour jobbers. They have every reason 
to be quite content with the present situ- 
ation; many of them have flour coming 
to them from now on through the entire 
winter, every barrel of which represents 
a comfortable profit. The jobbers, in 
particular, who for the greater part of 
last year found it exceedingly hard to 
do much business on account of declining 
prices, are now in a position where the 
efforts of mill salesmen to place their 
flour direct must cause indulgent smiles. 
How can a baker be expected to order 
a carload of Somebody’s Best from the 
mill at six dollars a barrel when he can 
get exactly the same flour at fifty cents 
less from his local jobber, and give the 
latter a comfortable profit into the bar- 
gain? 

Luckily, the total volume of flour sold 
for forward delivery at low prices last 
summer was not enough to upset the 
market completely. Most of the mills 
which did not participate in the Millers’ 
Monumental Gift Party are finding a 
sufficiently steady demand for their flour 
at reasonable prices; the chief sufferers 
are the mills which are now trying to 
compete with their own brands. After 
complaining, more or less bitterly, for 
two years about the hardships of a “buy- 
ers’ market,” they have done what they 
could to create such a condition through- 
out the present crop year; they can 
solace themselves with the thought that, 
although their sales may now be proving 
exceedingly expensive to themselves, their 
customers are highly gratified. 

Will the experience of this year be re- 
membered, and will the millers profit by 
it when the 1924 crop begins to come in? 
The Northwestern Miller expects to re- 
publish this editorial, or the gist of it, 
together with such further observations 
as the course of the year’s business may 
suggest, in its issue of July 2, 1924. Re- 
minders at that time will certainly be in 
order, even though most of the millers 
will probably not require them. A few, 
however, will doubtless be seized with 
their customary midsummer madness, 
and while they themselves will be the 
chief losers thereby, they will contribute 
something toward the demoralization of 
the market for all the other millers. 

The milling industry wants to see the 
bakers and the flour distributors content- 
ed and happy, but hardly to the extent 
of subsidizing them out of its own pocket. 
This year it has done nobly by them, and 
its unselfish generosity is now being fully 
appreciated. Perhaps, however, it has 
indulged its benevolence far enough, and 
next summer it might consider the advis- 
@ility of cutting down its philanthropy 
in favor of a little sound business. 
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GET ACTION 

In his report at the Millers’ National 
Federation meeting last month, Secre- 
tary Husband stated that an attempt 
would be made to have the decimal 
weight bill introduced simultaneously in 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
soon after the opening of Congress in 
December, in the hope that this time it 
might not be pushed off on a convenient 
sidetrack and left there to the end of 
the session. Some such statement has re- 
curred periodically in the Federation re- 
ports for the past several years, and it 
is time that the matter was definitely 
settled one way or the other. 

There does not appear to be any ac- 
tive opposition to the decimal weight bill 
from any quarter; its failure to pass at 
previous sessions has been due simply to 
inertia. The millers have favored it, 
but they have not taken enough interest 
to make their desire for its enactment 
emphatic, and Congress, measuring the 
need for action by the amount of outside 
pressure brought to bear, has, not un- 
naturally, paid little attention to a bill 
which seemed to have so few warm ad- 
vocates. 

It is bad business for the milling in- 
dustry to have this bill constantly pend- 
ing and never acted upon. The chief 
harm lies in the uncertainty created for 
the various state governments, most of 
which would be very glad to revise their 
package weight laws in order to make 
them uniform if they could be assured 
that the federal basis would remain 
stable. The existing situation es regards 
state laws covering flour package weights 
is manifestly absurd; it is ridiculous, for 
example, to have the forty-eight pound 
sack standard in Kansas and illegal in 
Michigan. As long as there is some like- 
lihood of the enactment of a federal law 
completely revising the whole system, the 
states naturally are holding back with 
revisions of their own; they cannot be 
expected to change their standard weight 
schedules when they may have to make 
them entirely over again within a few 
months. 

The decimal weight system provides a 
thoroughly satisfactory basis for uni- 
formity; the only possible objection to it 
is that it involves a change from the tra- 
ditional custom. For a short time there 
might be a certain amount of inconven- 
ience, but if a decimal weight law for 
flour packages were adopted by the fed- 
eral government, it would unquestionably 
be followed at once by all the states, 
and within a year the barrel of one hun- 
dred and ninety-six pounds and its frac- 
tional divisions would be forgotten. 

The bill can certainly be put through 
Congress, promptly and with very little 
trouble, if the millers will only show 
enough interest to make their wishes 
known. A letter from each miller to his 
congressman and senator urging the 
passage of the law would suffice. In the 
past, the committee of the Federation 
which has had charge of the matter has 
found its chief obstacle in the inertia of 
the industry it has represented. This 
time the law ought to be either passed or 
definitely killed. If a continuation of the 
present package weight system is desired 
by the millers, then the decimal weight 
proposal ought to be put out of the way, 
so that effective efforts can be made to 
bring the state laws into uniformity on 
the existing basis. If, however, the ob- 
vious advantages of the decimal system 
are fairly considered, the Federation 
committee ought to have the support of 
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all the millers, clearly expressed through 
letters to the members of Congress, in 
order that the pending bill may receive 
prompt action, and not once again be 
put aside in favor of matters more 
urgently pressed. 


MILLING IN GERMANY TODAY 


The Northwestern Miller has just re- 
ceived a long and very interesting letter 
from Kurt Kunis, editor of Germany’s 
oldest flour milling trade journal, Die 
Miihle, published weekly in Leipzig. 
Herr Kunis, indeed, speaks of it as the 
oldest milling trade publication in the 
world, a claim which The Northwestern 
Miller has no desire to dispute.. The let- 
ter gives an illuminating and firsthand 
picture of the conditions under which the 
German millers, bakers, mill builders and 
furnishers, and the trade press, are all 
struggling to keep alive, and it is here 
published in full, particularly for the 
benefit of those millers in the United 
States who are inclined to think that 
their business is not going as well as 
they could wish. 

It is inevitable that such a letter 
should introduce questions of interna- 
tional politics. The milling industry in 
America is happily so free from political 
considerations that matters of domestic 
or foreign policy are of importance to 
it only as they directly touch the nation’s 
commercial activity. In Germany the 
actual daily bread of the people is given 
or withheld as the result of political ac- 
tion, both internal and foreign. What 
Herr Kunis has to say of the situation 
is here published without comment; ob- 
viously it does not and cannot tell the 
whole story, but what it does tell should 
be of special interest to the readers of 
The Northwestern Miller. His letter be- 
ing in German, this publication must 
accept responsibility for any inaccuracy 
in translation. 

Lerpzic, Germany, October 23.—The 
industrial collapse of Germany, which in- 
creases appallingly from day to day, and 
has now reached a stage unparalleled in 
the world’s history, has necessarily in- 
volved the milling industry, which, at 
least for the most part, is in a very bad 
way. This is particularly true of mer- 
chant milling, carried on chiefly by the 
medium-sized and larger mills, though 
to some extent also by the smaller ones. 
This type of milling has become incred- 
ibly difficult on account of the complete 
collapse of the currency system of Ger- 
many. Today (October 23), for exam- 
ple, fifty-six milliards (56,000,000,000) 
of German marks equal one dollar, 
which means that the value of German 
gold has increased fourteen billion times, 
—and tomorrow it is very likely to have 
increased much more. In other words, 
one has to pay today for a pre-war or 
gold mark not less than fourteen mil- 
liards (fourteen billions) of German 
paper marks. It must be obvious to 
even the most remote observer that such 
a depreciation of the currency, utterly 
without parallel, must be absolutely ruin- 
ous to the country, its industry and its 
population. 

Prices listed today on the Berlin Grain 
Exchange are as follows, all per fifty 
kilograms (one hundred and ten pounds) : 
domestic wheat, one hundred and five 
billion marks; domestic rye, ninety-five 
billion; summer barley, ninety-five bil- 
lion; oats, seventy-four billion. Prices 
for cereal products, all per hundred kilo- 
grams (two hundred and_ twenty 
pounds): ordinary grade wheat flour, 
three hundred billion marks; rye flour, 
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two hundred and ninety-five billion; 
wheat and rye bran, eighty billion. It 
can readily be seen what enormous sums 
of money are required to purchase the 
raw material for the operation of even a 
very small mill for only a few days, and, 
correspondingly, what stupendous capi- 
talists the flour dealers and bakers must 
be in order to be able to buy even the 
most absolutely necessary supplies of 
flour, 

The whole industrial situation is hope- 
less because, in addition to the fact that 
practically the entire population is no 
longer able to procure the appallingly 
large sums required to buy even the 
most needed essentials of life (clothing, 
linen, furniture, etc., are now procurable 
only by a very few), Germany is face 
to face with actual famine. For several 
weeks uprisings due to hunger have been 
of daily occurrence, particularly in the 
industrial districts. This cannot be won- 
dered at under the circumstances, par- 
ticularly when it is remembered that a 
large part of the industrial population 
is either out of work or employed only 
intermittently. Thus it is without any 
assured means of support, and yet, to 
cite only one example, it must pay from 
seven to eight milliards (7,000,000,000 to 
8,000,000,000) of marks for a loaf of 
rye bread weighing one and a half kilo- 
grams (three pounds). It should be 
added that the price of all other food- 
stuffs is proportionate to that of bread. 

It has become very difficult to secure 
deliveries from the farmers, because the 
daily decline of the mark has led the 
growers and actual holders of foodstuffs 
either to hold back their stocks, or else 
to make delivery only against payment in 
stable currency, which means in foreign 
money, since whatever gold they may se- 
cure today will by tomorrow have gone 
up materially in value—that is, assum- 
ing that they do not have to spend it 
instantly, which, naturally, is not always 
the case. 

The suffering is particularly severe in 
the large cities, which, as the saying 
goes, have large stomachs. The daily 
shipments of foodstuffs are far from 
adequate, and even these are often plun- 
dered by hungry mobs. Thus the food 
supply situation is incredibly bad, and 
the supply altogether insufficent. So 
great is the distress, so compelling the 
hunger, that the lower classes of the 
population daily go out in swarms from 
the cities into the surrounding country 
to steal potatoes and other field prod- 
ucts, and to take by force from the 
farms their practically priceless stores 
of grain, potatoes, meat, butter, eggs, 
ete. The authorities are virtually power- 
less to check such actions, which are 
born of the industrial distress of the 
times. “Hunger hurts” and “need knows 
no law” are two old proverbs which to- 
day are proving their truth. 

The further collapse of the German 
mark, and with it of the whole German 
industrial life, can be prevented only if 
France will abandon its world-riding pol- 
icy which it is directing against Ger- 
many, and will come to a serious busi- 
ness settlement with us. Unfortunately, 
however, France seems at present to 
have no intention of this sort, at least so 
far as the western part of Germany is 
concerned, and this opinion seems to be 
shared by the better informed elements 
in England and America. 

The most grievous feature of all is 
that such a period of industrial depres- 
sion should be turned to political ends 
even within Germany itself. The radical 
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parties of the Left are seeking to deal 
capital a deathblow as a result of the 
present chaos and the undeniably vast 
distress of the masses. For this pur- 
pose they are constantly urging a gen- 
eral strike, their ultimate goal being the 
establishment of a communist republic, 
which means simply mob rule. Russian 
influences have been active, but against 
these the coalition parties have so far 
been able to protect the government. 
They have, however, no military force 
prepared for war with which to make a 
stand against the revolutionists, who are 
encouraged and aided with plentiful sup- 
plies of money from abroad. The radical 
parties of the Right are likewise trying 
to turn the present confusion to account 
for themselves, so that the government 
is in a most difficult position, and actu- 
ally does not know what it ought to do 
first, or against whom it ought to act— 
whether against the enemies of the state 
in the radical Right or the radical Left. 

Without some influence brought to 
bear on France by the rest of the civ- 
ilized world, and above all by America 
and England, there seems little hope 
for anything approaching peace and or- 
der to return in Germany. But will the 
intelligent people in these two countries 
bring such pressure to bear on France 
through their governments? The bitter- 
ly suffering German people hope so and, 
happily, with better reason than previ- 
ously. The German government humbled 
itself (literally “crawled straight to the 
cross”) before the French government in 
the matter of the occupation of the Ruhr, 
or, more accurately, in giving up the 
so-called passive resistance against this 
seizure of the most valuable industrial 
section of Germany, in the firm hope of 
thereby opening the way for an under- 
standing. In this hope it was sorely 
disappointed, for France has been more 
dictatorial than ever, and has flatly bro- 
ken off all negotiations with the influ- 
ential political leaders of Germany. Is 
the German people really to be utterly 
destroyed, while the great powers look 
on calmly and aloof? This last I have 
courage enough to doubt; but whatever 
is done must-be done quickly. 

To return once more to the milling 
industry, it should be said that the little 
mills, which do most of their business 
on a toll basis and, consequently, do not 
buy grain, but simply grind it for the 
farmers and other holders, are for the 
most part better off than their bigger 
brothers who do a merchant business. 
This is at any rate true wherever the 
toll mills have followed the advice of 
their associations and of the trade press, 
and take their toll, not in the form of 
paper money of unstable worth, but in 
the form of grain, for in that case what 
they receive has an actual value. Any 
one here who does milling for cash, and 
keeps the paper money he receives even 
a couple of days in his safe, suffers a 
heavy loss, as the buying power of the 
bits of paper declines daily. The little 
mills, and also the larger merchant mills, 
have in many cases united in industrial 
associations, for the sake of securing 
more credit for the purchase of grain. 
In the same way, injurious competition 
between neighboring mills has been less- 
ened. 

The German mill building and mill 
machinery concerns have likewise of late 
had a very bad time of it. By reason 
of the scarcity of gold and the immense 
increase in prices, only a very few mill- 
owners have been able to purchase new 
machinery or to undertake new construc- 








tion. As a result, the factories have had 
very little business, and have had to dis- 
charge many of their employees. Fur- 
thermore, they have been ground down, 
like all other industrial plants, under the 
weight of all sorts of taxes. 

Worst of all, however, is the condi- 
tion of the German trade press. Many 
publications, and among them some de- 
voted to the milling industry, have al- 
ready had to suspend. Even the oldest 
weekly milling trade paper in the world, 
Die Miihle, which made its first appear- 
ance on December 3, 1863, in Leipzig, 
and which thus can look back over an 
existence of sixty years, is having a bit- 
terly hard struggle, and it is by no means 
clear whether it can survive the terrible 
crisis which it is now facing. A few 
readers in America have come to its as- 
sistance, and this is gratefully acknowl- 
edged as a ray of light in the darkness; 
it is hoped that the aid will not come 
too late. 


ILLOGICAL 

Congress will shortly assemble once 
more, and the relative peace which has 
prevailed over the length and breadth 
of the United States will be at an end. 
There are many things which Congress 
unquestionably ought to do, and which 
it is being urged to do by such eminent 
authorities as the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but past experience leads to 
considerable doubt as to whether it will 
find time to put through the really neces- 
sary legislation, on account of the vast 
amount of effort involved in accom- 
plishing nothing, or in doing a few things 
which had very much better have been 
left undone. 

For months past the more or less official 
advocates of the farmers, and particular- 
ly of the wheat farmers, have been pre- 
paring for the great moment when they 
can deliver their opening attack on the 
assembled Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. They are even yet by no 
means agreed as to what they want, but 
they all want something, and, from the 
political standpoint, almost any form of 
legislative action, no matter how’ futile, 
will please them better than no action 
at all. If the various groups of farm- 
ers’ advocates cannot come to any agree- 
ment among themselves, their efforts will 
presumably result only in an_ infinite 
amount of congressional chatter, but if 
they can unite on some specific form of 
action, they are numerous and influential 
enough so that Congress will certainly 
listen to them, and may act according 
to their wishes. 

Just now the two proposals which 
seem most likely to be put forward are 
an increase of the tariff on wheat and 
some plan for disposing abroad of a part 
of the theoretical wheat surplus. As re- 
gards the tariff suggestion, it may be 
pointed out that during the nine months 
of 1923 to September 30, according to 
the official figures of the Department of 
Commerce, the United States imported 
from Canada 8,353,106 bushels of wheat, 
and exported to that country 23,684,295 
bushels. With the balance of the wheat 
trade with Canada thus preponderantly 
in favor of the United States, it is rath- 
er difficult to discover the urgent need 
for a further increase in the height of the 
tariff barrier. 

It is likewise interesting and amusing 
to note that flour exports to Canada and 
Newfoundland, while at no time large, 
have shown a material increase. During 
the twelve months ended September 30, 
1923, the United States exported one 
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hundred and twenty-six thousand barrels 
of wheat flour to Canada and Newfound- 
land, much of it, of course, to British 
Columbia and the Yukon, although a con- 
siderable amount of soft wheat flour 
went to Ontario and Quebec. In the 
preceding period flour exports to Canada 
and Newfoundland amounted to only 
sixty-four thousand barrels. As, during 
the 1922-23 twelve months’ period, im- 
ports of Canadian flour into the United 
States were only three hundred and fifty- 


six thousand barrels, the net import fig- 
ure for the year was two hundred and 
twenty thousand barrels, or about two 
tenths of one per cent of the total do 
mestic consumption—not a very alarm- 


ing menace. 

The effort to raise the tariff on wheat 
is likely, in any event, to be made only 
as incidental to some scheme for creating 
artificially a new market for the wheat 
growers of the United States, without 
which any readjustment of the tariff 
would manifestly be futile so far as the 
farmers are concerned. 

The proposal, practically certain to 
come before Congress in some form, to 
dispose abroad of a considerable part of 
the theoretical wheat surplus, necessarily 
at a price much below that prevailing in 
the domestic markets, involves a curious 
perversion of the principles on which the 
present -tariff structure of the United 
States has been constructed. 
of the existing law is the prevention of 
dumping from abroad; there are special 
and very drastic provisions regarding the 
invoicing of exports to the United States 


The basis 


at prices lower than those com:ianded 
by the same commodities in their home 
markets. The plan to dispose of surplus 


wheat abroad contemplates doing «xactly 
the thing which the United States law 
specifically prohibits; it would commit 
the federal government to a course of 
action against which, within the past two 
years, it has enacted stringent laws. 
The Meyer-Mondell report to Presi- 
dent Coolidge sets forth clearly the ab- 
surdity of such procedure. “If the situ- 
ation were reversed,” the repor! says, 
“and a neighboring country, through a 
governmental agency, were to instiyate a 
policy of dumping wheat in the lnited 
States below cost, it is not likely that 


we would long remain quiescent, and we 
cannot expect other countries to act 
differently.” The ultimate result of gov- 
ernmental action designed to promote the 


sale of wheat abroad at less than the 
prevailing domestic price would cer‘ ainly 
be legislation in other countries which 
in the long run would destroy the normal 
export trade in both wheat and flour al- 
together. 

The United States cannot es! :blish 
one law for itself and a totally contra- 
dictory one for everybody else. If 
dumping is a pernicious practice, it is 
just as bad for one nation as for an- 
other. Any plan, no matter how ingeni- 
ously it may be worded, for artificially 
disposing of part of the wheat surplus 
abroad means selling it at less than the 
domestic price; otherwise the whole 
scheme falls to the ground. Since the 
United States has committed itse!f to 
the policy of excluding imports from 
abroad at less than the home market 
prices, it cannot logically do anything 
except apply its own precepts, reimem- 
bering that any plan to dispose of the 
wheat surplus abroad would make Con- 
gress itself the chief violator of the 
principle which, only two. years ago, it 
definitely enacted into the basic law of 
the country. 
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With wheat generally weak, and sup- 
plies ample, there has been no pressure 
to induce flour buying, and domestic 
business has in general been dull. In 
sharp contrast to last year, May wheat 
is ruling 5@6c over December, whereas 
a year ago the December was leading 
May by 1@4c. This affords clear evi- 
dence of the small amount of speculative 
activity this year in December wheat. 
Furthermore, there is a general tendency 
for all the leading markets to come close- 
ly into line; on Nov. 13 Chicago Decem- 
ber closed at $1,08%, Minneapolis at 
$1.09%, Kansas City at 99%%¢c, St. Louis 
at $1.04%4, and Winnipeg at 935éc. 

With the wheat market in an appar- 
ently normal and undisturbed state, indi- 
cations point to a steady but at no time 
particularly active demand for flour. 
The heavy selling at low prices during 
July and August is now having its ef- 
fect. Bakers are in general well sup- 
plied with flour either on hand or or- 
dered, and much of the current new 
business is being done | jobbers, who 
have profited materially by the advance 
in prices. During the week, however, 
mill quotations have generally declined. 
Spring wheat ‘flours are now about as 
cheap as they have been at any time dur- 
ing the crop year; soft winters are av- 
eraging only about 20c per bbl above the 
low point, while hard winters are run- 
ning about 50¢ higher than they were 
early in August. 

Millfeed, though showing a slightly 
weaker tendency, is still relatively high, 
owing to the small production as com- 
pared with the usual heavy output dur- 
ing the autumn months. 

Ihe course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 


eastern: Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Wav. 28 .i:veree $6.50 $6.05 55 
mov. € .csusxan 6.65 6.10 5.65 
Nov. 1 .civceccs 6.70 6.10 5.55 
Oct. 1 wecceweus 6.80 6.20 6.65 
Sept. 1 ..cuseve 6.80 6.05 5.60 
Bee. 1 ..cabvens 6.45 5.55 5.36 
ealy 1 ..s.seeed 6.55 5.90 5.85 
meme 1 .cscaeen 7.00 6.40 6.40 
May 1 ..sccuers 7.40 6.65 6.70 
April 1 .ccéecss 7.15 6.55 6.55 
March 1 ..ecses 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Feb. 1 ..scsccse 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Gan. 2 .cccgsuew 7.35 6.60 6.70 
mec, 1 oceackuee 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Mov. 1 ..0ss088s 7.35 6.70 6.40 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
$5.25 $4.65 65 
5.30 4.80 4.70 
5.30 4.70 4.65 
5.40 4.80 4.70 
5.35 4.60 4.65 
5.30 4.55 4.60 
5.30 4.90 4.°5 
6.50 6.15 5.30 
5.70 5.45 6.55 
5.55 5.26 5.40 
5.60 5.20 5.40 
5.50 5.20 6.20 
5.75 5.30 5.30 
5.65 5.20 6.15 
6.55 5.35 5.25 





An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Nov. 13 
was $32.85 per ton, which compares with 






the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Be B. cbecdcse $33.66 Aprill ........ $34.15 
Sts B .cnedeceecs 33.46 March 1 ...... 34.76 
Sept. 1 ........ Saewe WOR. EB cccccvce 32.70 
Mee BD edeccces - ae! aa 31.15 
SOE} sviccvece SE.80 Wes. 2 cocccces 28.95 
GD. D dhe ces 31.80 OM. Bb ceatescs 28.40 
May 1 nscceces 34.70 May 14, 1920*.. 59.80 


ay 1 e 
*Record high point. 
The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
BOs GBD cic vice 50 66 67 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3... 59 58 71 
October average.. 68 70 73 
September av’ge.. 52 72 76 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 654 55 54 
January average... 60 56 48 
December average 657 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average... 74 78 60 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 14.) 
Purapetpuia, Pa.—Flour is unsettled, 
with buyers lacking confidence and op- 
erating cautiously. Millfeed sells slowly 
and rules weak. 


PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The flour market 
opened fairly active in the week of Nov. 
11-17, with demand rather limited, due to 
the Armistice Day observance. Ship- 
ping directions are still quite pronounced. 
Millfeed is inactive. 


NasHviILtte, Tenn.—Demand for flour 
was more active at the opening of the 
week of Nov. 11-17, a fair volume of 
sales being noted. Prices were easier, 
but not materially changed. Millfeed 
demand holds up well. 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—Flour trade very 
quiet, owing to lack of confidence that 
prices are favorable to anticipating 
needs. The market is easy and largely 
nominal. Rye flour is active, and prices 
are relatively firm. Millfeed is dull and 
nominal, 


Cotumsus, Onto.—Flour is dull, with 
prices easier. Buyers are waiting for 
a further decline. Shipping instructions 
on old contracts are difficult to obtain. 
Bakers generally are complaining of a 
slow up in demand for bread. There is a 
fair inquiry for feed. 

Bartimore, Mp.—Flour is slightly 
steadier in instances, with demand still 
confined mostly to near-by soft winter 
straights, at quotations, for export. 
Economical buyers are content to wait 
for December liquidation to knock the 
market endwise. Feed is unchanged and 
lifeless. 


New York, N. Y.—Buyers are indif- 
ferent, in view of the weakness of wheat. 
Satisfactory business is the exception 
rather than the rule, and demand is 
spotted. Foreign buyers are apparently 
desirous of making purchases, but ex- 
change and economic conditions are too 
unfavorable for much business. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo.—Flour sales show prac- 
tically no change. Buying remains quiet, 
with scattered sales to southern trade 
reported, but most of them for small 
quantities. Shipping instructions are 
coming in fairly well. Export trade is 
quiet, but there are some inquiries from 
southern countries. Millfeed is steady 
and unchanged. 

Winnirec, Man.—The flour situation 
in the prairie provinces shows still fur- 
ther improvement. Export and domestic 
demand are very active at unchanged 
prices. Thanksgiving trade has given 
fresh impetus to buying. Mills are run- 
ning steadily and to capacity. Outturn 
of millfeed is very heavy, but more could 
be sold if available. 

Boston, Mass.—Mill agents are com- 
plaining about difficulty in obtaining 
shipping directions on flour already pur- 
chased, much of it for lake-and-rail ship- 
ment, as there seems to be no outlet for 
this flour at the present time. Purchas- 
ers are unable to place it, and are hold- 
ing off. Low prices are quoted on 
spring wheat patents, with hard and soft 
winters held fairly steady. Millfeed is 
quiet and a shade lower on wheat feeds. 
Other feeds are dull. 

Cuicaco, I11.—Flour business con- 
tinues quiet, with sales confined to oc- 
casional car lots. Buyers have no con- 
fidence in the market, and many look 
for even lower levels. Flour prices are 
down: 10@20c for near-by shipment, al- 
though most mills are holding prices for 
deferred delivery firmly. Many mills 
are anxious for immediate business, and 
seem willing to grant some concessions 
for prompt or near-by shipment. Feed 
is quiet, and some resellers are offer- 
ing bran and standard middlings at 
$28.50 ton, Chicago. Offerings are freer. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—There is nothing 
new in conditions surrounding the flour 
market. New bookings continue season- 
ably light and millers are reporting a 
little harder time in getting sufficient 
shipping instructions. Plants in the 
Southwest are operating on a parity with 
other years at this period, however. Ex- 
port business is quiet. Quotations are 
unchan to 10c lower. Millfeed prices 
are unchanged, with little business pass- 
ing. This situation is especially pro- 
nounced since Minneapolis prices went 
under the local market. Offerings of 
feed are small, but light demand keeps 
prices stationary. 





PURCHASE OF SLOAN BAKERIES 

Cuicaoo, Itt., Nov. 12.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A deal has been completed 
whereby John A. Sloan’s two bakeries 
at Chicago and Cicero, Ill. are taken 
over by a newly organized company, cap- 
italized at $200,000. Officers of the com- 
pany are: C, M. Finney, president; A. C. 
Leflang, vice president and treasurer; 
Luther D. Swanstrom, secretary. Nego- 
tiations have been under way for a 
number of months, and were completed 
only a few days ago. The bakeries have 
a combined daily capacity of about 50,- 
000 loaves. Mr. Finney, who is proprie- 
tor of the Finney Baking Co., Logans- 
port, Ind., will have full charge of the 
baking department. Mr. Leflang, of Chi- 
cago, who is president of the Lexington 
(Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co., will have 
charge of the flour buying. 

S. O. Werner. 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Nov. 11 Nov. 12 
Nov. 10 Nov.3 1922 1921 


Minneapolis. ...235,615 300,545 419,115 319,325 


Bt. Paal .cccces 15,650 17,420 15,375 8,175 
Duluth-Superior 22,950 30,560 18,360 18,595 
Milwaukee ..... 4,500 4,500 10,000 65,000 





Outside mills*..171,595 ...... 245 


Totals ....... 278,715 353,025 462,850 351,095 
71, 45,795 





Ag’gate sprg..450,310 ...... 708,645 


St. Louis ...... 48,400 48,400 35,000 31,800 
St. Louist ..... 40,900 43,900 43,300 36,100 
MPUMERIO secccccs 128,310 117,680 164,120 142,740 
Rochester ..... 7,800 6,200 9,900 7,200 
Chicago ....... 38,000 35,000 32,000 28,000 
Kansas City. ...119,265 123,385 115,740 77,500 


Kansas Cityt...329,260 267,155 333,445 303,830 


Omaha ........ 25,040 22,820 16,920 11,820 
St. Joseph - 83,370 40,365 28,810 34,310 
Salina ......... 18,510 20,795 23,910 ...... 
Wichita ....... $4,170 38,975 44,675 33,310 
Toledo ........ 35,600 41,800 37,100 23,400 
Toledof ....... 92,950 79,355 91,340 61,610 
Indianapolis ... 10,740 10,965 11,115 7,535 
Nashville** ....129,925 123,835 140,810 81,195 
Portland, Oreg.. 52,915 55,390 39,025 32,515 
Beattle ........ 42,330 45,435 36,915 12,555 
Tacoma ....... 54,955 57,350 32,545 39,115 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Nov. 11 Nov. 12 





Nov. 10 Nov.3 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...... 41 53 74 58 
Gs GME. on bececece 65 72 65 35 
Duluth-Superior .. 62 83 59 50 
Outside mills* .... 64 66 67 45 
Average spring.. 50 59 71 61 
Milwaukee ........ 38 38 63 18 
GE, BONNE occcccces 96 96 69 63 
St. Louist ........ 53 57 56 47 
BOND occ ces cece 77 70 99 86 
Rochester ......0. 42 33 53 39 
er 90 88 80 70 
Kansas City....... 79 81 87 73 
Kansas Cityt...... 64 52 68 60 
CD +0005 50006 108 98 89 49 
St. Joseph ........ 70 85 60 72 
Pee 40 46 52 
Wichita .....000., 50 60 69 53 
WOOO cccececvces 74 87 77 49 
MONOEOE cccccccses 67 71 62 49 
Indianapolis ...... 54 55 56 38 
Nashville** ....... 64 63 69 44 
Portland, Oregon... 85 89 68 57 
Seattle oe 86 70 24 
Tacoma 100 57 69 
TOCRIS 22 cccseces 69 71 68 50 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





MILL FIRE IN BUDAPEST 

Buparest, Huncary.—On Oct. 14 a 
fire in the warehouse of the Concordia 
Steam Mills, Ltd., Budapest, destroyed 
several carloads of flour, many blending 
machines and a considerable quantity 
of sacks. The flour belonged to the 
Futura Co., and was destined for the 
consumptive requirements of certain 
classes of the population which are sup- 
plied by the government at exception- 
ally low prices. The fire will cause an 
interruption of several months in the 
working of the mill. The damage, which 
is covered by insurance, is estimated at 
about four milliards of crowns. 

Beno Scuwarz. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 13. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 


rigs frat GU soe h 08 vos vsececscdaee 
Hard winter short patent............--..00. 
EMPL winte® MEMMINME icc cccce icc kcccccvesecs 
Hard winter first clear..............0eee005 


Soft winter short patent..............0++005 
Soft winter GSS bat 60s 0c08 Speesenws 
Soft winter first clear... .......0..eeseeeeees 


Eve flour, WHER Ree bs 62h cdseveedeeds 

Wee flour, SUMING (so cee'd socles sp emires 
FEED— 

eins Dr i Be le. CEL dass seared 


Hard winter bran 
WORt winter BERMSs os... G.0.5 isco scccodcacses 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 


Flour middlin: 
Red dog .. igs (gray shorts)............-. 


Family patent 
ae i -$6.00@6.50 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.10 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 





of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadeiphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
$5.60@ 6.30 $6.00@ 6.45 $.....@..... $6.00@ 6.50 -75@ 7.25 $6.30@ 6.55 $6.45@ 6.65 $7.25@ 7.50 $6.15@ 6.40 $7.00@ 7.50 
5.25@ 6.10 5.85@ 6.00 ctpu lle ass 5.70@ 6.0 6.25@ 6.40 5.80@ 6.05 6.20@ 6.40 6.35@ 7.10 5.90@ 6.15 9 e¢e oe Mi-ecee 
4.55@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.00 Or 4.25@ 4.60 5.25@ 5.76 ooo Da cecs 5.60@ 5.90 5.35@ 6.00 ee ee reve. Pere 
5.40@ 6.10 we rs 5.75@ 6.30 5.50@ 6.00 6.15@ 6.40 6.15@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.50 5.90@ 6.20 5.90@ 6.25 
4.60@ 5.10 --@.. 5.00@ 5.50 4.80@ 5.10 5.35@ 6.00 5.65@ 5.90 5.80@ 6.25 ee Perre 5.60@ 5.90 eer, eee 
4.05@ 4.60 oo@se 4.00@ 4.30 4.15@ 4.40 4.60@ 5.15 er, Pee oo @ ccoce o Daevece err, Peres os oc cics 
4.80@ 5.35 er: feren --@. 5.25@ 5.60 Tr Sete 5.30@ 5.55 seco @® occve 5.65@ 6.75 . 5.35@ 5.60 6.80@ 7.10 
4.25@ 4.75 case oa ceve eee @. 4.75@ 5.10 4.75@ 6.25 *4.50@ 4.75 *4.35@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.90 5.00@ 5.35 5.40@ 5.60 
4.00@ 4.60 re) Perr cals a0 4.10@ 4.40 re eer 6 0eee Die ccce cect e @ vccve 5.00@ 5.50 ere, Peer 3.75@ 4.25 

3.50@ 3.80 3.60@ 3.65 -@. ; -@.. 3.85@ 4.25 3.90@ 4.15 4.15@ 4.40 4.15@ 4.40 @ --@. 

3.30@ 3.45 3.50@ 3.55 = ee We sn aQas yo sheaves 3.60@ 3.75 ones 3 socee a en @ --@. 
+ oes »@28.50 + +++ »- 27.50 gaseeEbssds Ss 000 @ 206% os@... 34.00@ 35.00 34.00 @ 35.00 34.75 @35.00 32.50 @33.50 er, Pee 
29.50 @30.50 S Pere 26.50 @27.00 29 .50@30.00 Yt ee 2 che 6 Pe see case ce @ ccccs + +02 + @36.50 cases Ga sute «09s sOaelene® 
30.00 @30.50 onde eG cies eevee QP ceive 29.75 @30.25 Pre 35.00 @ 36.00 35.00 @ 36.00 + see »@37.00 ésace Pe cece 31.00@32.00 
«aes + @28.50 «+++ + @27.50 27.00@28.00_—......... . --@... 34.00@ 35.00 32.50 @ 33.00 34.50@ 35.00 32.50 @ 33.50 36.00 @37.00 
31.560@34.00 31.00@31.50 30.00 @30.50 33.00 @34.00 oe @ecece 37.00 @38.00 36.50 @ 37.50 38.00 @ 38.50 35.50 @36.50 0 0000 esas 
35.00 @36.50 32.50 @34.00 caste easae, veces is ceve ove es cvce 40.00 @ 41.00 39.00@ 40.00 «e+ + @40,00 37.50@38.50 gece @acece 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 

$4.40@5.00 (49's) $4.50@5.10 (49's) 6.30@7.00 -40 @6.85 $5.40@5.80 
aee dovsloges 6.60 @7.30 7.00 @7.40 6,560@6.85 
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British Government Committee Reports on Home Production of Cereals— 
Cheapest Loaf, It Is Contended, Could Be Made From 
Grain Grown on Domestic Soil 


Lonvon, Ena., Oct. 31—The depart- 
mental committee recently appointed by 
the British government to investigate 
conditions that have brought about the 
present agricultural crisis, and presided 
over by Lord Linlithgow, has presented 
an interim report dealing with the meth- 
ods and costs of distribution of cereals, 
flour and bread. 

In an introductory note the committee 
remarks that wheaten bread has long 
been the chief item in the fare of the 
manual worker of this country, and that 
the working classes cost of living com- 
mittee in 1918 calculated that 17.7 per 
cent of the total expenditure for food- 
stuffs of a standard family was on 
bread, flour, biscuits, cake and oatmeal. 
It is claimed, therefore, that any in- 
crease in the price of the loaf must 
gravely increase the food bill, and it is 
accordingly most essential to insure an 
ample supply of wheat at a price which 
will enable bread to be sold at a figure 
which the manual worker can afford. 

The committee proceeds to point out 
that over 80 per cent of the bread con- 
sumed in Great Britain is manufactured 
from wheat grown abroad; that the 
price obtainable by the home grower is 
determined by the price realized for 
over-sea grain; that it is clearly of mo- 
ment to the home producer that the 
method of marketing should be economi- 
cal, and such as to yield him the highest 
possible return at the lowest possible 
cost. Similarly, having regard to the 
place of bread in the dietary of the peo- 
ple, it is of paramount importance that 
manufacturing and distributive processes 
should be cheap and efficient. 

After stating that 90 per cent of the 
flour milled in this country is produced 
at the ports, the report alludes to the 
fact that the port miller has to buy his 
wheat free on rail, which naturally re- 
stricts purchases to avoid railway 
charges, the rates of the latter being 50 
per cent in excess of those obtaining in 
1914, whereas the bulk of the 1922 crop 
was disposed of at less than 30 per cent 
above pre-war prices. The committee 
therefore considers that these railway 
rates impose a handicap on home grown 
wheat when sold in competition with im- 
ported grain, and that they should be re- 
duced at the earliest possible moment. 

Milling costs are substantially higher 
than before the war. Rates of wages 
have increased by about 100 per cent, 
and other expenses in more or less the 
same degree. An additional factor is 
stated to be the present excessive mill- 
ing capacity of the country, which re- 
duces the running hours per week below 
an economical limit. Hence overhead 
charges per unit output of flour are 
higher than would otherwise be neces- 
sary. It has been estimated by millers 
that the reduced output is responsible 
for an increase of 1s 6d@2s per sack 
of flour in some cases. 

After discussing the question as to 
whether or no millers have been able to 
pay their way, the committee states that 
there was insufficient evidence produced 
to enable it to form an opinion, but deal- 
ing with the various proposals which are 
being considered by the millers for im- 
proving the position of the industry, the 
committee considers that it is in the 
direction of reducing distributive charges 
that the greatest opportunity for reduc- 
tion in cost appears to lie. 

The miller’s ability to sell flour in 
competition with the imported article is 
largely dependent upon the prices he is 
able to obtain for his milling offals. At 
certain seasons of the year the home 
demand for the coarser offals is insuffi- 
cient to absorb available supplies, and 
the surplus, in such circumstances, must 
be exported, as they cannot be stored for 
any long period. Were any restrictions 
imposed on the export of these byprod- 
ucts, especially during the summer 
months, the effect could only be to 
cause aglut on the home market, and to 
9 the miller in a position of greater 
ifficulty. 

Turning to the price of bread, the 





committee states that the costs of pro- 
duction have all increased since the year 
1914. Figures furnished by bakers’ rep- 
resentatives show that at the beginning 
of 1923 the cost of flour used by bakers 
had increased about 56 per cent, the 
other ingredients used in baking nearly 
100 per cent, overhead charges connected 
with production 42 per cent, and dis- 
tributive expenses 132 per cent. The av- 
erage costs incurred by the baker in 
producing and distributing bread were 
about 64 per cent above those of 1914, 
while the increase in the retail price of 
bread was about 57 per cent. 

An analysis of the price structure of 
bread, based on the costs supplied by 
the trade, shows that, by economizing 
distributive services and by a system of 
cash sales, it would be possible to sell 
all-English bread considerably cheaper 
than ordinary bread. 

A committee was set up in 1901 by 
the National Association of British and 
Irish Millers to determine whether an 
improvement in the strength of home 
grown wheats could be obtained without 
diminution in yield per acre. As a re- 
sult of careful scientific research, Pro- 
fessor Biffen, of Cambridge University, 
has succeeded in breeding a wheat, name- 
ly, yeoman, which crops heavily on typi- 
cal wheat soils, produces a good straw 
and, above all, possesses strength suffi- 
cient to permit the miller to make good 
bread flour from it without the admix- 
ture of foreign wheats. He has further 
bred a new wheat of greatest promise 
which is now under large scale test, and 
is engaged in the production of a series 
of wheats suitable for the differing en- 
vironments existing in this country. 

Yeoman flour of first quality will yield 
a bread as satisfactory in color, appear- 
ance, and flavor as the best bread made 
in the trade at the present time. There 
is no obstacle in the way of producing 
a high class all-English loaf, providing 
yeoman wheat, or even the more im- 
proved varieties now being evolved, is 
used for the purpose. 

Summing up, the committee states 
that, as the farmer cannot look for any 
immediate and material improvement in 
the prices he obtains for his wheat, by 
alterations and economies in the estab- 
lished methods of production and distri- 
bution of either flour or bread, a steady 
and permanerft improvement in prices is 
to be sought by enhancing the intrinsic 
commercial value of the wheat he grows. 
Indeed, up to the limits of the available 
supply, it is pointed out that there is 
even now no reason why consumers 
should not be supplied with a high class 
all-English loaf if farmers would grow 
suitable wheats, if millers would manu- 
facture the flour, if bakers would use 
it, and if all three would combine to 
make the merits of this all-English prod- 
uct known to the public. The natural 
play of economic forces would determine 
the course events would take, but if for 
wheat of high milling quality the farmer 
ultimately obtained the higher price to 
which he was or would be entitled, while 
at the same time the improved varieties 
yielded satisfactorily, wheat production 
in this country would receive much need- 
ed encouragement. 

L. F. Broexkman. 





FIRE DESTROYS CORN MILL 


Inpranapous, Inp.—A spectacular fire 
on the night of Nov. 9 destroyed the 
corn mill of the Acme-Evans Milling Co., 
causing a loss estimated at $100,000. The 
building was one of the oldest owned by 
the company. It was known as Mill B, 
and was built in 1865. The loss is fully 
covered by insurance. 

Albert Dillon, who was in charge of 
the mill, discovered the fire and turned 
in an alarm. “I was on the top floor 
of the grain elevator,” he said, “when 
suddenly there was a blinding flash. I 
do not know what caused it, but the 
building burst into flames immediately. 
Seven men were working in the mill at 
the time, but none were injured.” 
Edgar H. Evans, president of the 


company, said that the mill was valued 
at about $80,000, and that the loss on 
corn products and machinery, together 
with damage to surrounding buildings, 
probably amounted to $20,000. The corn 
mill, he said, was working double shifts 
to fill orders which had been booked 
ahead. Feed, corn meal and similar 
products were manufactured in the mill, 
which, Mr. Evans added, would be re- 
built. 

The flames did not reach the main 
part of the Acme-Evans plant, in which 
flour and wheat products are manufac- 
tured, and there was no interruption in 
operations there, 

Curis O. Arson. 


WHEAT FLOUR DONATION 


Assurance Given in Washington that Manu- 
factured Product Will Go to Germany 
if Relief Plan Is Adopted 


Wasurneton, D. C.—As time goes on 
it becomes more certain to observers in 
Washington that President Coolidge has 
determined the food situation in Ger- 
many calls for some relief from this 
country. Information is being quietly 
gathered which, when submitted, will 
help him to determine the measure of 
relief necessary. 

There is no question that wheat in 
some form is considered the most prac- 
tical contribution that can be made. 
Since the proposal was first brought to 
the front it has been variously criti- 
cized because it seemed to mean that the 
intention was simply to send wheat to 
Germany to be milled there. It is point- 
ed out that Mr. Coolidge and his ad- 
visers spoke of the proposed donation in 
terms of wheat, just as the sponsors of 
the “Eat More Wheat” campaign men- 
tioned only grain, when in fact the lat- 
ter had in mind the increased consump- 
tion of bread, crackers and other food 
compositions of flour. 

Flour has not been mentioned, it is 
said, because the President has not 
worked out any of the details of the 
plan, but the assurance is given that 
when the time comes his chief advisers 
will be careful to show him the advan- 
tages to this country as well as to Ger- 
many of sending the manufactured 
product. 








Cuartes C. Hart. 





PETITION IN BANKRUPTCY FILED 

Mitwavkeg, W1s.—An involuntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy has been filed in the 
federal court at Milwaukee against the 
Powell Milling Co. of De Pere, Wis., 
which several months ago suspended op- 
erations. The petitioning creditors are 
Paul L. Halline, newspaper publisher, 
De Pere, with a claim of $158.50; Louis 
Ganter, Kaukauna, Wis., with a claim 
of $750, and the Toonen-Barlament- 
Wright Co., De Pere, garage, with a 
claim of $282.47. Smith & Smith, De 
Pere attorneys, appeared as counsel for 
the creditors. 

Owing to the fact that it has not been 
possible for the federal court to obtain 
service upon any officer of the corpora- 
tion, news of the filing of the petition 
did not become public until after the 
maximum time permitted by the federal 
laws for the filing of an answer had 
expired. The petition was filed Oct. 16, 
and an answer was due 20 days there- 
after. In the absence of an answer, the 
court instructed the referee in bank- 
ruptcy to advertise a summons to the 
officers to appear. This is an unusual 
procedure, but is due to the fact that 


officers of the corporation cannot be 


found, and advertising of a summons 
was made necessary so that the petition 
_— proceed in an orderly fashion. 
Unless the advertised summons brings an 
answer within the prescribed period, the 
bankruptcy court will take steps pro- 
vided by law to make liquidation pos- 
sible, to satisfy the claims of creditors. 

Lee M. Powell, president of the Powell 
Milling Co., is said to be in California. 
He formerly was associated with Minne- 
apolis and Milwaukee concerns, his latest 
connection before going to De Pere being 
with the Ladish Milling Co., which sus- 
pended operations in January, 1922. Mr. 
Powell shortly afterward took over the 
property of the John P. Dousman Mill- 
ing Co., De Pere, but operated it only a 
little over a year. 


L. E. Meyer. 


November 14, 1923 
ST. LOUIS MILLERS MEET 


Local Club Hears Talk on Export Flour 
Trade Conditions by C. F. G. Raikes, 
of London, Eng. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Millers’ 
Club gave a dinner Thursday evening, 
Nov. 8, at the Chase Hotel, attended by 
oe 75 members of the club 
and visitors. Attention was given largely 
to the export situation, as C. F. G 
Raikes, manager of the Kuropean de- 
partment of The Northwestern Miller 
was a guest at the dinner and spoke i 
foreign trade conditions. 

Among other things Mr. Raikes point- 
ed out that, as long as the present tariff 
is in effect in the United States, it wil] 
be almost impossible for the mills of 
this country successfully to compete with 
Canadian mills for the business of the 
United Kingdom, unless some _pro- 
nounced change should occur in the rela- 
tive positions of the crops of the two 
countries. He also said that the avail- 
able supply of Canadian wheat for the 
mills of the United Kingdom and the 
Continent has had a serious effect on 
the use of foreign flours, and that ship- 
ments of grain from Russia will prove 
injurious to the demand for flour in 
central Europe. 

George S. Milnor, of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill, who attended the 
recent conference of millers in Chicago 
with C. J. Brand, representing the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, the 
purpose of which was to persuade the 
government to export wheat in the form 
of flour, should a decision be made to 
undertake any relief work, stated that 
two courses of action are open to the 
government: one, to adopt some plan for 
the immediate relief of the grain farmer, 
and the other the evolving of some per- 
manent scheme for removing the export- 
able surplus of grain from this country. 
He further expressed the belief that the 
War Finance Conpevation and the Tariff 
Commission were opposed to the methods 
so far suggested for removing the ex- 
portable surplus, but that the adiinis- 
tration might very likely introduce a 
bill in the next Congress materially ad- 
vancing the tariff on grain. He said 
that the party in power had definite 
ideas as to legislation to help the farm- 
ers, and that the millers might as well 
make up their minds to accept some of it. 

Henry G. Craft, of the Bernet, Craft 
& Kauffman Milling Co., who attended 
the last meeting of directors and dele- 
gates of the Millers’ National [Iedera- 
tion in Chicago, in reporting on that 
meeting stated that the consensus of 
opinion among the millers was against 
making any surplus flour, and that the 
cost of flour should be figured only on 
the actual time a mill is in operation. 
He expressed the belief that the meet- 
ing accomplished much good. 

That the toast campaign, now under 
way in a number of cities, was one spe- 
cific way in which increased consumption 
of flour could be obtained, was the opin- 
ion expressed in an address by Harrison 
Fuller, Chicago, executive vice president 
of the United States Wheat Council. 
Preceding his remarks on the toast cam- 
paign, which he said gave itself ad- 
mirably to co-operative effort, Mr. l'uller 
went into details regarding the world 
wheat situation, quoting statistics tend- 
ing to show that a very serious crisis 
will soon be faced in this country unless 
some way is found to absorb the sur- 
plus. The club later adopted a resolu- 
tion indorsing the toast campaign 10 
St. Louis. 

The only business transacted at the 
meeting was the election to membership 
in the club of J. M. Chilton, manager 
of the St, Louis office of the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., Kansas City, and J. M. Mul- 
ligan, of the National Bag Co. 

W. G. Martin, Je. 








RAIL CONSOLIDATION HEARINGS 


Wasurneoton, D. C.—Final hearings on 
the proposed consolidation of railroads 
into a limited number of systems have 
been set for Nov. 13. Oral arguments 
have been assigned for Jan. 7, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
asked interested persons to give notice 
of the amount of time desired to pre 
sent their arguments. All briefs must 
be filed by Dec. 20. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 
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GERMANY’S FOODSTUFF REQUIREMENTS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Unfavora 


ble Weather Adversely Affects Potato Crop—Cereal Yields Fair but 


Not Sufficient to Offset Potato Shortage—Need of Large Importations 
From Abroad Foreseen—Farmers Withhold Crops From Market 


AmsrervaM, Hoxtanp, Oct. 29.—In 
view of the large imports of American 
flour into Germany during the last crop 
season, it may be of some interest to 
millers of the United States to have put 
before them the prospects of this mar- 
ket proving an outlet for a proportion 
of their output during the coming season. 

The unfavorable weather during the 
late summer and fall, when the rainfall 
was above the normal in Germany and 
most other western European countries, 
adversely affected the potato crop in 
Germany, and according to the latest 
available reports the yield will prove but 
a moderate one. The ingathering is still 
in full swing, but it can be stated with 
certainty that the quantity will fall con- 
siderably short of last year’s crop, which, 
however, was above normal. 

As regards the cereal crops which are 
the basis of the bread supply, although 
the yield is fairly good it is not suffi- 
cient, according to official reports, to 
make up the shortage of the potato 
crop, so that, taken as a whole, there 
will be a deficiency of these basic food- 
stuffs which will have to be filled by 
imports from abroad, either in the shape 
of raw material or of flour. 

Normally, in pre-war years, Germany 
imported grain and flour to the extent of 
about 1,250,000 tons, but under post-war 
conditions the necessity of importing 
these commodities has increased on ac- 
count of the loss of part of her terri- 
tory in accordance with the peace treaty. 
Certain sections ceded were, in fact, pre- 
dominantly grain raising areas, so under 
the circumstances the quantity of wheat 
and rye grown must fall below that 
raised in pre-war years. 

The estimate at present as to the total 
requirements of Germany during the 
present crop year in the way of grain 
and flour, in addition to her own crops, 
runs from 2,000,000 to 2,250,000 tons, and 
although the potato crop has not been 
fully secured yet and present figures of 
requirements are based on the results so 
far realized, the final figures will in all 
probability prove larger than calculated 
at present. 

Normally the shortage of home pro- 
duction becomes more acutely felt in the 
latter part of the crop year, as the new 
crops are sufficient to meet requirements 
during the early part of the season, but 
under existing circumstances, owing to 
the monetary conditions of the country, 
the shortage is being felt already, on 
account of the slow marketing by the 
farmers of their new grain. 

With the continuous depreciation of 

German legal tender—the paper mark— 
the farmer does not see any profit, and 
rightly so, by turning his crop into 
paper money while its buying capacit 
is being constantly curtailed, and whic 
he will feel later on when having to make 
his outlay for sowing. He therefore only 
markets so much as is necessary to pro- 
vide for the payment of wages and such 
other costs as are incidental to his oc- 
cupation. 
_ The government, moreover, feels that 
it cannot morally force the farmer to 
market his crops more speedily, as such 
policy would inflict serious loss on the 
farming community and handicap its 
ability to finance the new crops. 

From reports to hand it appears that 
the German government contemplates 
making payment to farmers for their 
cereals on the basis of a fixed gold 
value, by the issue of a special currency 
or gold certificates. This proposal, how- 
ever, is still under discussion, and it 
Temains to be seen how far the farmer 
will put confidence in such a form of 
payment. Anyway, it is apparent that 
the future supplies of cereals for bread 
making are a matter of deep concern 
to the German government. 

In Tespect to procuring the required 
supplies from abroad to fill up the gap 
of shortage of the home crops, the diffi- 
culties of financing such purchases, un- 
der the present disastrous depreciation 
of German currency, seem almost in- 
Surmountable. It can be well under- 
that private enterprise in this di- 


rection cannot suffice, particularly where 
the possibilities of obtaining foreign cur- 
rency are getting smaller, and where a 
heavy demand would naturally lead to 
a further rise in value of such methods 
of payment. 

In view of this the German govern- 
ment has entered into negotiations with 
the Russian Soviet government with a 
view to obtaining as much as possible of 
the Russian surplus of bread making 
cereals as are available, payment to be 
made, or partly so, by means of manu- 
factured goods, such as farming imple- 
ments, etc., and it is reported that the 
steps taken in that direction have led to 
an understanding. Although, according 
to experts, an endeavor has been made 
to obtain supplies from abroad on a 
basis of credit, so far the results have 
not come up to expectations. 

To sum up, Germany requires for the 
coming season a greater quantity of 
bread making cereals and flour than dur- 
ing the previous one, on account of the 
much smaller potato crop, but whether 
Russia will be able to help out to any 
o* extent is an open question. If 

ussia should default, other countries 
will have to make up the deficiency, and 
although Hungary and Roumania will 
have a surplus to offer, it remains to be 
seen whether their surplus will ameliorate 
conditions appreciably. At any rate, it 
looks as if Germany will have to cast 
her hopes on securing supplies from over- 
sea to tide over the inevitable shortage. 

In what proportions such requirements 
will be filled, in respect to raw material 
or flour, cannot be estimated, but it looks 
at present as if the German market 
during the coming season will offer to 
United States millers, at the smallest 
estimate, a similar opportunity as pre- 
vailed during the past season, and in 
many respects the outlook is even better. 

J. vE Boer. 





VESSEL STORAGE RATES INCREASED 

Burraw, N. Y., Nov. 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—Vessel owners here have 
been notified that three quarters of 1 
per cent will be added to premiums 
charged on vessels laying up this winter 
behind the Buffalo breakwall. The same 
ruling was made by the underwriters 
last year. 

The big storm of two years ago, which 
drove ashore more than 20 big steamers, 
is said to be primarily responsible for 
the order. The increased premium will 
not apply to vessels moored in the Buf- 
falo River or in slips and basin here. 

Failure of the government to complete 
breakwall repairs and outer harbor an- 
chorage improvements is said to be di- 
rectly responsible for the increased pre- 
miums. 

P. D. Faunestock. 





RATE COMMISSIONERS BEGIN TOUR 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Commissioners 
John J. Esch and J. B. Campbell, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, ac- 
companied by Examiners Elmer L. Beach 
and Henry C. Keene, have left Wash- 
ington to open the hearings at Kansas 
City on the general investigation of all 
rates on grain which was ordered some 


time ago. 

The hearing has since been broadened 
to include the rates on hay, but the 
Commission has refused the petitions of 
the American Mining Congress, the Na- 
tional League of Commission Merchants 
and the Western Fruit Jobbers for a 
complete investigation of the general rate 
levels. The Commission said it could not 
see its way clear to extend the investiga- 
tion further. 

Representatives of the three organi- 
zations filing the petitions said that the 
special products in which they were in- 
terested were also entitled to reductions, 
and argued that~the Commission should 
at least examine all freight rates appl - 
ing to basic commodities, even i the 
scope could not be broadened to take 
in all rates. 

At the conclusion of the Kansas City 
hearing, which will require several days, 
the investigation will transferred to 


Minneapolis, where it will open on Nov. 
26. Other hearings are scheduled as 
follows: Spokane, Dec. 5; San Francisco, 
Dec. 11; Phoenix, Ariz., Dec. 17. 

The proceeding on which the investi- 
gation is based was brought originally 
by the Public Utilities Commission of 
Kansas. Intervening petitions were later 
filed by all of the grain states of the 
Northwest. Cuartes C. Hart, 





SUPPORTS THE SHIPPING BOARD 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—President Cool- 
idge has faith in the present Shipping 
Board, and is not inclined at this time 
to yield to any of the pressure being 
brought to force the abolishment of the 
board and its operating arm, the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. 

The position of the President was 
made known at a White House confer- 
ence with press representatives. The 
President believes that the present agen- 
cies should operate the government owned 
fleet at least until conditions are more 
settled and the shipping situation is 
generally improved. Mr. Coolidge can- 
not see his way clear at this time to 





REDUCED FARES TO MEETING 


Millers of the Southwest who 
wish to attend the semiannual 
meeting of the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, Nov. 21, are entitled 
to the reduced railroad fare of- 
fered in conjunction with the 
American Royal Live Stock Show, 
which will be held in Kansas City 
Nov. 17-24. The fare will be one 
and one third for the round trip 
from points in Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, Ne- 
braska and Arkansas. The return 
tickets will be honored by the rail- 
roads up to and including Nov. 26. 
No certificates are necessary> 











transfer the merchant marine to the De- 
partment of Commerce, although he rec- 
ognizes that if it belongs to any depart- 
ment its essential place is in that one. 
It was for this reason, it was said, that 
the President had so often advised with 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover on ques- 
tions affecting the merchant marine. 

The present Shipping Board, it is 
pointed out in government circles, has 
overcome much of the criticism and sus- 
picion formerly directed at the govern- 
ment shipping administration. The con- 
fidence thus established, it is said, has 
made it much easier to launch new poli- 
cies and to give them a fair trial. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 





RICE MARKET OPENED 

New Orteans, La.—The New Orleans 
Rice Futures Market, the only one in 
America, has been opened. Its estab- 
lishment is regarded as one of the most 
important steps taken by the rice indus- 
try. It is housed in the Louisiana Sugar 
and Rice Exchange Building. Congratu- 
latory telegrams were received from all 
parts of the Mississippi valley. Gov- 
ernor Parker, of Louisiana, sent a wire 
expressing regret at not being able to 
attend the opening. R. M. Murphy, re- 
cently re-elected president of the Sugar 
and Rice Exchange, opened the cere- 
monies by introducing Charles Garic, 
president of the New Orleans Rice Clear- 
ing Association, who spoke of the ad- 


vantages to the planter, dealer and . 


exporter in trading in the rice futures 
market, and told of the importance of 
making this the primary rice market of 
America. Henry Plauche, secretary of 
the Cotton Exchange, gave a brief talk 
on futures and encouraged those in 
charge of the new exchange. 
R. A. Surtivan. 





EFFORT TO INCREASE CORN ACREAGE 

New Orteans, La—dAn_ increased 
acreage of corn in the New Orleans trade 
territory is one of the results expected 
from the exhibition planned by the 
Greater Orleans Poultry Association at 
the Winter Garden here, Nov. 29 to Dec. 
2. The association proposes to stimulate 
poultry culture through a series of lec- 
tures, films and many attractive exhibits. 

_B. A, Svruvan. 
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TAX REDUCTION PROPOSED 


Secretary Mellon Suggests Lowering of In- 
come Assessments as Means of Improv- 
ing Productive Business 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 12.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—A reduction of $323,- 
000,000 in federal income taxes at the 
coming session of Congress is proposed 
by Secretary of the Treasury Mellon in a 
letter to Representative Greene, chair- 
man of the House ways and means com- 
mittee. The reduction would become ef- 
fective Jan. 1, to apply to 1923 incomes, 
giving relief to both large and small tax- 
payers. The Mellon letter contains the 
following specific recommendations: 

Make a 25 per cent reduction in the 
tax on earned income. Where the pres- 
ent normal tax is 4 per cent reduce it 
to 3 per cent, and where the present 
normal tax is 8 per cent reduce it to 
6 per cent. 

Reduce the surtax rates by commenc- 
ing their application at $10,000 instead 
of $6,000, and scaling them progressively 
upward to 25 per cent at $100,000. 

Limit the deduction of capital losses 
to 12% per cent of the loss. 

Limit the deductions from gross in- 
come for interest paid during the year 
and for losses not of a business charac- 
ter to the amount the sum of these items 
exceeds tax exempt income of the tax- 
payer. 

Tax community property income to the 
spouse having control of the income. 

Repeal the tax on telegrams, tele- 
phones and leased wires. 

Repeal the tax on admission. 

Further elimination of miscellaneous 
nuisance taxes. 

Strengthen the revenue act to elim- 
inate methods of tax evasion. 

Establish a board of tax appeals in 
the Treasury, but independent of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, to hear and 
determine cases involving the assessment 
of internal revenue taxes. 

Change the present law to simplify its 
administration and permit a prompt de- 
termination of liability in a manner more 
satisfactory to the taxpayer. 

The effect of the proposed reduction 
on the average salaried taxpayer with 
two children would be as follows: 





Pro- Saving to 

Income Present tax posed tax taxpayers 
$4,000..... $28.00 15.75 $12.25 
$5,000..... 68.00 38.25 29.75 
$6,000..... 128.00 72.00 56.00 
$7,000..... 186.00 99.00 87.00 
$8,000..... 276.00 144.00 132.00 
$9,000..... 366.00 189.00 177.00 
$10,000..... 456.00 234.00 222.00 


Mr. Mellon estimated that the pro- 
posed reduction of 25 per cent in the 
tax on earned incomes would mean a 
decrease in revenue of $97,000,000, the 
reduction in normal tax a decrease of 
$92,000,000, the readjustment of surtax 
rates a decrease of $102,000,000, the re- 
peal of the telegraph and telephone tax 
a decrease of $30,000,000, and the repeal 
of the admissions taxes a decrease of 
$70,000,000, while the limitation of capi- 
tal loss to 12% per cent would mean an 
increase in the revenue of $25,000,000, 
the limitation of interest and capital loss 
deductions an increase of $35,000,000 and 
the community property amendment an 
increase of $8,000,000, making a net loss 
in revenue of $325,000,000, 

However, Mr. Mellon declared that the 
readjustment of surtax rates all along 
the line, as recommended, would only in- 
volve a temporary loss in revenue, and 
that in all probability, if the revision 
was made early enough, the revenue from 
the reduced rates would soon equal or 
exceed what would accrue at the present 
rates, because of the encouragement 
which the changes would give to pro- 
ductive business. Readjustment of these 
rates, he maintained, was desired, not 
in order to reduce the revenue but as a 
means of saving the productivity of the 
surtaxes. 

Cuaries C, Harr. 





GOODING WOULD FIX WHEAT PRICE 
Ocpen, Utan.—Frank H. Gooding, 
United States senator from Idaho, an- 
nounced in Idaho Falls, Idaho, on Nov. 
7, that he would reintroduce his bill in 
the United States Senate to fix $1.75 bu 
as the basic price for wheat. He said 
that along with this measure must come 
a method for “governmental control of 
production for the first year.” 
W. E. Zuprann. 
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REDUCED WHEAT ACREAGE 


Cut in Production Recommended as Part 
of Wheat Council’s National Farm 
Aid Programme 


An Associated Press report from Chi- 
cago states that the production com- 
mittee of the Wheat Council of the 
United States, at the close of a two- 
day meeting in Chicago, has made public 
a statement embodying its idea of a 
national programme for the solution of 
the wheat problem. 

Decreased acreage, the growing of al- 
ternative crops on acreage formerly used 
for wheat, the increasing of domestic 
wheat consumption, assembling of reliable 
figures on cost of production in various 
sections, and a programme extending 
over a long period of years were some 
of the recommendations made. 

As a means of accomplishing this, the 
committee, headed by Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Wheat Council, recom- 
mended that the council call a confer- 
ence by states or regions of the leading 
representatives of all interests for the 
discussion of state or regional pro- 
grammes to be co-ordinated with the na- 
tional programme. 

Present wheat acreage, the commit- 
tee’s report said, should be reduced 12,- 
000,000 planted acres from 62,000,000 
acres to 50,000,000, this being made as 
fast as alternative crops can be provided. 
Sufficient wheat can be grown on 50,000,- 
000 acres, the committee said, to care for 
all domestic needs, food and seed. 

Readjustments of crops could better 
be made in the humid areas, the com- 
mittee decided. A _ return to pre-war 
domestic consumption of wheat would 
absorb about 90,000,000 bus wheat over 
present domestic requirements, and the 
committee recommended that a cam- 
paign to increase consumption be en- 
couraged. 

A reduction and standardization of 
the several hundred varieties of wheat 
grown in the United States to only those 
varieties best adapted to the regions and 
producing the best was advocated. Rec- 
ommendation that committees in various 
regions work out the relation of yield to 
cost with a view to establishing stand- 
ards to help eliminate unprofitable pro- 
duction, and to balance better the pro- 
duction and effective demand, was also 
made. 

The tariff, the committee said, had 
been effective this year in keeping up 
the price of hard wheat of high milling 
qualities. 

Concerning co-operative production 
and marketing, the committee said it 
believed that co-operative elevators and 
selling associations had resulted in de- 





monstrable advantages to the farmers, 


but that the advantages of co-operative 
selling secured in other commodities and 
in foreign countries had not yet been se- 
cured in wheat production, 





TO STUDY ORIENTAL MARKETS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—B. W. Whitlock, 
in charge of the Pacific Coast headquar- 
ters of Federal Grain Supervision, will 
sail at an early date for the Orient to 
study the methods used in handling 
American grain in oriental markets. He 
will visit Yokohama and other Japanese 
ports, and commercial centers of China, 
to secure official samples and informa- 
tion covering grain shipped from United 
States ports under certification of in- 
spection, the supervision of which is a 
duty incumbent on the federal bureau 
he represents. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





DEATH OF SEYMOUR CARTER 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Seymour Carter, 
formerly engaged in milling at Hastings, 
Minn., but in recent years a_ resident 
of Kansas City, died at his home here 
Thursday, Nov. 8, as a result of a heart 
attack. He had not been in good health 
for some time, but his death was wholly 
unexpected following an illness of but 
three days. He was 61 years old. 

In former years Mr. Carter was promi- 
nent in milling in the Northwest as own- 
er and operator of the mill at Hastings, 
formerly controlled by Charles Espen- 
schied, of St. Louis, and now forming 
one of the properties of the King Midas 
Milling Co. Later Mr. Carter engaged 
in the flour trade at Chicago, but subse- 
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quently came to Kansas City, where he 
has been president and manager of the 
Missouri River Alfalfa Milling Co. 

Surviving Mr. Carter is his wife, Mrs. 
Mary Finch Carter, and two daughters, 
Mrs. Helen Carter Johnson, of Chicago, 
and Miss Katherine Carter, living at the 
family home. 

Interment will be at Mr. Carter’s early 
home at Quincy, IIl. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





TRADEMARK REGISTRATIONS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks reg- 
istered with the Patent Office include: 
Ford Flour Co., Wilmington, Del., wheat 
flour; Regal Supply Corporation, New 
York, baking powder and cream of tar- 
tar; Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. flour 
made from wheat; Gordon Smith, Mo- 
bile, Ala., bread; J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., plain and self-rising 
flour; Charles T. Whittier, New York, 
baking powder. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





MILL GETS RATE REPARATIONS 

Wasnineton, D. C.—The Portland 
(Oregon) Flour Mills Co. has been 
awarded reparations from the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. on nine carloads of 
flour shipped from Dayton, Wash., to 
Memphis, Tenn. The shipments were 
made in refrigerator cars and the rail- 
roads accordingly charged the higher 
rates for such equipment. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission held that the use 
of refrigerator cars was for the carrier’s 
convenience and that the milling com- 
pany should be reimbursed for the rates 
paid in excess of the charges on box cars, 


Cuartes C. Hart. 





MINNESOTA’S 1923 CROPS 

Minnesota in 1923 produced her larg- 
est crop of corn,—156,132,000 bus,—of 
which 79 per cent is of merchantable 
quality; flaxseed, at 5,440,000 bus, is the 
largest crop since 1905; and potatoes, 
at 38,304,000 bus, are 5,436,000 below the 
1922 crop, but 6,489,000 more than the 
(1917-21) five-year average, according 
to the report of Paul H. Kirk, federal 
statistician for the Minnesota co-opera- 
tive crop reporting service. 

This large corn crop is accounted for 
by an increased acreage. The acre yield 
of 36 bus, which is 1.7 per cent below 
the five-year average, is due to dry 
weather in some of the southern and 
central counties in the state. It is esti- 
mated that 2.3 per cent of the 1923 corn 
crop was still on farms Nov. 1, compared 
with 2.7 per cent the (1915-22) eight- 
year average. Slightly over 60 per cent 
of the crop was harvested for grain, the 
rest being used for silage, forage and 
feeding or was hogged off. 

Flaxseed yield is 10 bus per acre, with 
a production of 5,440,000 bus, and a 
quality placed at 89 per cent of normal. 
The yields generally were very good, but 
slightly less in the northwestern counties 
of the state. Some fields were very 
weedy, cutting down the yield. 

Clover seed yield is 1.97 bus per acre 
on 10 per cent less acreage than last 
year. Productions of grain sorghum, 
cow peas and soy beans were quite satis- 
factory. Soy bean acreage is about 20 
per cent more than last year. Sorghum 
for sirup aver 95 gallons per acre. 
Sugar beets condition is 90 per cent of 
normal, 





TOAST CAMPAIGN IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Meetings and con- 
ferences have been held here between 
Grosvenor Dawe, secretary of the Wheat 
Council of the United States, and a 
group of the leading food and fuel deal- 
ers, concerning proposed enlargement of 
the toast campaign in Kansas City. Mr. 
Dawe explained the details of the plan, 
and succeeded in enlisting the aid of 
bakers (who had already started a cam- 
paign of their own in local newspapers), 
millers, restaurants, grocers, the packing 
and creamery industries, producers of 
electricity and gas, and manufacturers 
of toasting appliances. 

The alluring palatability of toast will 
be featured in an intensive campaign of 
co-operative advertising. It is p ble 
that a special “Toast Week” will be set 
aside here by the city government, with 
a programme tending to encourage t- 
er consumption of bread. Mayor Ponak 


Cromwell the m as a 


representative of creamery butter manu- 
facturing and distributing interests in 
which he is interested. Bryce B. Smith, 
president Consumers’ Bread Co., is 
president of the upper house of the city 
council. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Wheat and Flour Unchanged and 
Quiet, Largely Due to Exchange 
Fluctuations 


Lonpvon, Enc., Nov. 13.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Both wheat and flour are very 
quiet, mainly owing to adverse fluctua- 
tions of sterling. Canadian export pat- 
ents are offered net, c.i.f., at 338s 6d@ 
34s ($5.15@5.20 per bbl), and top pat- 
ents at 36s 6d@38s ($5.65@5.85 per bbl), 
all December seaboard. Some Kansas 
export patents are offered at 35s 6d 
($5.45 per bbl), c.i.f. Australian is 31s, 
c.i.f,, on passage; mill offers, 32s. Home 
milled straight run is higher at 37s 6d, 
delivered, equal to 33s 6d net, c.i.f. Ac- 
tual sales are at Is less. Holland re- 
ports offers of hard wheat straights at 
15.75 florins ($5.30 per bbl), and pat- 
ents at 16.75 florins ($5.40 per bbl), but 
no business is recorded. 


L. F. Broexman. 





Both 





CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT SELLING 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Of the Okla- 
homa and Texas wheat contracted for 
sale by the wheat growers’ associations 
of these states through the Southwest 
Wheat Growers, Associated, of Enid, the 
marketing agency of the two associa- 
tions, 3,500,000 bus are yet unsold and 
are stored in warehouses, according to 
Daniel G. Murley, of Enid, chairman of 
the board of the selling agency. This, 
Mr. Murley says, represents about 60 
per cent of the amount of this year’s 
wheat crop handled by the agency. 

Sales of association wheat are being 
carried on regularly, he says, and the 
stocks are so distributed as to be con- 
venient to millers. Milling demands he 
reported as better than 30 days ago. The 
principal buyers are Texas mills, and 
for that reason most of the wheat in 
storage is in Texas. The agency has 
storage contracts at Fort Worth, Sher- 
man, Houston, Dallas, Plainview, Wichita 
Falls and Galveston. Probably 2,000,000 
bus of association wheat in these states 
remain in possession of growers, Mr. 
Murley estimates. 

“The Oklahoma and Texas associations 
meet little opposition on the part of 
mills,” he says. “In fact, about the only 
opposition from that source is among 
milling concerns that have country ele- 
vators that we come in competition with. 
Nearly all of our sales are made to 
mills, since there has been little demand 
for export, and with several milling con- 
cerns we have storage contracts. Sev- 
eral in these states have retired from 
the elevator business, and are looking to 
the associations for wheat. A majority 
of Texas mills are our customers, and 
we will sell considerable wheat to Okla- 
homa City mills. We have had some 

-si orders from mills of the 
Northwest this year, and are promised 
an increased business in that territory. 
We have also handled some business in 
southeastern states.” 

The Enid agency is making plans for 
entering Mexico after a treaty between 
the United States and Mexico has been 
ratified. Selling connections already have 
been established there, and Cecil Munn, 
sales manager, is soon to make a visit to 
mills in the principal cities of that coun- 
try. . Collections have been made at the 
border on all sales made in Mexico this 
year. 





UTAH ASKS RATE HEARING 
Ocpen, Utan.—Charles R. Mabey, 
governor of Utah, has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to hold one 
of its hearings regarding railroad rates 
on grain and grain products in Utah, 
and has suggested to Governor Moore, 
of Idaho, that he propose a similar hear- 
ing in Boise, Idaho. The governor of 
Utah has wired that “Utah interests will 
be fully prepared to present evidence 
dealing with this subject as it affects 
Utah, with respect to both economic and 

transportation phases of the case.” 

W. E, Zoprarn. 
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WHEAT AGENCIES UNITE 


Two Major Co-operative Marketing Associa. 
tions in Kansas Amalgamated— 
Pool to Be Organized 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The consolidation 
of the two major co-operative wheat 





marketing agencies in Kansas has heen 
effected at a meeting of representatives 
here. It is said that the amalgamation 
will eliminate factors that prevented 
either agency from exerting any for- 
midable power of price control ‘in the 
past. The prompting influences back of 
the move were made public in the fol- 


lowing statement: 

“The Kansas Wheat Growers’ Agso- 
ciation and the Farmers’ Union Wheat 
Marketing Association are both engaged 
in the work of organizing Kansas wheat 
farmers with pooling contracts which are 
substantially the same, and in miarket- 
ing the wheat so pooled on the co-opera- 
tive plan through separate selling 
agencies. This has created two distinct 
groups of producers with identical ip- 
terests and purposes, but with oryaniza- 
tion and operating agencies unavoidably 
in competition with each other, all of 
which creates unnecessary and costly 
rivalries, and is detrimental to co-opera- 
tive marketing and the welfare of farm- 
ers.” 

A difference of policy toward the 
farmer members had held the two + roups 
apart. The Kansas Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation insisted on compulsory } ooling 
of grain, while the other group w:s con- 
tent to give its members the option of 
united marketing through the orv:niza- 
tion. Under the new agreemei!, the 
pool will become inoperative unless an 
amount equal to 40 per cent of the five- 
year average production of Kansas is 
signed by the new group by June |. 1924, 
This will include the amount of grain 
now under pooling contracts, it wis ex- 
plained. 

When the new joint pool obtains con- 
trol of 40 per cent of the Kansai» crop, 
the new marketing organization will be 
incorporated to administer the li uida- 
tion of the grain. A statewide murket- 
ing programme for wheat will | the 
motive of the larger association. 

The reorganization will be coi )leted 
at a later meeting in Kansas City, which 
will be attended by representatives from 


the American Wheat Growers As;sociat- 
ed, Inc., and the National Wheat Advi- 
sory Committee, as well as from tlic two 


state organizations. 
Harvey E. Yanris. 





ATLANTIC LOADING AGENTS 
Wasuineton, D. C.—Appointment of 


loading agents in connection wit! the 
consolidated United Kingdom _ trade 
route is expected to be made soon by 


the United States Shipping Board. T. 
V. O’Connor, vice chairman of the board, 
said full data had not yet been obluined 
as to the prospective operating costs of 
the fleet under the proposed new sys- 
tem, and that this had delayed the de- 
cision on loading agents. 
Cuarues C, Haxr. 





APPOINTED ON COMMITTEE 

J. W. Jouno, secretary Donahue-“trat- 
ton Co., Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Milwaukee, and manager of the feed 


department, has received notice «' his 
appointment to the grain produce com- 
mittee of the Grain Dealers’ N«'ional 


Association. Mr. Jouno is also vice presi- 
dent of the United States Feed Dis’ ribu- 
tors’ Association, to which position |\- was 
elected at the recent annual meet!g !0 
Des Moines. 





SWITZERLAND’S CEREAL HARV! ST 

This year’s bread making cereal! har- 
vest of Switzerland is estimated at ’,(00 
wagons, or 90,000 tons, according |\\ the 
foodstuffs division of the Department of 
Commerce. The producer must deliver 
to the state all above his own needs, re- 
ceiving therefor a price somewhat h gher 
than the average price of imported grain 
of the same quality. The total domestic 
consumption of bread grains in Sw:(zer- 
land is about 500,000 tons. Thus some 
410,000 tons must be imported. Swizer- 
land imports a larger proportion of its 

ain supply than any other country of 

urope, only about one fifth of the 
country’s requirements being procuce 
at home. 
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Many flour buyers have taken advan- 
tave of the recent decline in prices, and 
have bought freely. Evidently, they fig- 
ure that present values are about as low 
as could be expected. Some of the small- 
er spring wheat mills report compara- 
tively heavy sales to established trade 
that have been out of the market for 
soine time. A satisfying feature of this 
is that prices paid were more nearly in 
aceord with millers’ views than for some 
time. 

the larger milling companies appar- 
entiy did not do relatively as much busi- 
rT is the smaller mills did, although 
even they report improved inquiry, Of 
course there are always exceptions; at 

t one big company found business 
iull, with bookings below an average. 

rhe trade is still keen after strong 
spring wheat clears. Many of the larger 
beking companies are using these grades 
n freely for mixing than heretofore, 
and lls generally are oversold. Sev- 
er port being out of the market on 


first’ ind fancy clear for November-De- 
cemlcr shipment. Second clears are 
also i: demand, but are not as strong or 
scarce as are first clears, 

Apparently the situation in regard 
to shipping directions is getting worse, 
instead of better, notwithstanding the 
efforts millers are making to get the 
trade to order out against old pur- 
chases. Mill representatives for several 
weeks have been hammering the trade 
for directions, but the results thus far 
have been far from satisfactory. The 
trade does not fear a car shortage this 
fall and, consequently, is ordering out 
flour only as needed. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 


and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Nov. 13 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
Gatton ..cecdecebese $6.00@6.45 $6.85 @7.30 
Standard patent ...... 5.85@6.00 6.60@6.75 
Second patent ........ 5.60@5.80 6.40@6.50 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.75@5.00 5.20@5.75 
*Second clear, jute.... 8.40@3.60 3.50@4.00 
*140-ib jutes. 
DURUM 


Macaroni manufacturers claim to have 
enough semolinas and durum patents 
bought to last them until Jan. 1 or 
later. Consequently, they show little in- 
terest in mill offerings and are content 
to await developments. Prices within 
the past few days have shown some 
weakness, and this rather confirms con- 
Sumers in their opinion that they have 
been too high. Buyers are inclined to 
discount the talk that there may be a 
scarcity of good milling durum wheat 
later on. 

In the week ending Nov. 10, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 54,385 
bbls durum products, compared with 
69,025 the previous week. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 

Nov. 13 Year ago 


No. 2 semolina ....... $5.45@5.65 $5.80@5.90 

Fancy patent ........ 5.00@5.25 ....@.... 

Durum flour ......... 4.00@4.25 4.60@4.75 

er ... cece eeeenee 8.40@3.55 3.80@4.05 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed was quiet throughout the 
week ended Nov. 10, and at the begin- 
ning of the subsequent 7-day period 
showed no signs of activity whatever. 
Notwithstanding the fact that mills are 
holding quotations fairly firm, an occa- 
sional distress lot of bran and standard 
middlings comes on the market and has 
~ be discounted sharply in order to 

ve it, 


It is underst that a limited 


quantity of bran can be picked up daily 
at around $26 ton, Minneapolis, and 
standard middlings at $25.50. This, in 
the face of light production and claims 
by city millers of being oversold. A 
number of interior mills have been in 
the market recently. 

Eastern advices are that in the princi- 
pal markets the trade is very unsettled, 
with no prospect of any immediate im- 
provement. Unusually mild weather 
during the past five or six weeks has 
cut down the consumptive demand to a 
minimum, and stocks, while not heavy, 
are more than sufficient to meet current 
requirements. Jobbers in Boston, Phila- 
delphia and other eastern markets do 
not look for any improvement in de- 
mand or strengthening in values until 
after the close of navigation on the 
Great Lakes. 

Some mills have apparently caught up 
with their bookings on heavier feeds 
and have, consequently, shaded quota- 
tions on flour middlings and red dog. 
Recently, one city mill has been reported 
as a seller of red dog at around $82, al- 
though its nominal asking price is $84. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $27.50 ton, flour middlings $31 
@31.50, red dog $32.50@34, mixed feed 
$30, and rye middlings $26, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 


Nov. 13 Year ago 
WEB oc cccsscocdes $26.00@26.25 $22.50@23.00 
Stand. middlings.. 25.75@26.00 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings... 28.00@29.50 26.00@26.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@34.00 29.00@30.00 


TOAST CAMPAIGN STARTED 


A meeting of millers, bakers and allied 
interests was held in Minneapolis, Nov. 
13, to discuss the toast campaign which 
has been inaugurated in Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha and other cities, Gros- 
venor Dawe, secretary of the Wheat 
Council of the United States, who called 
the meeting, told of the success met with 
in other cities in increasing the consump- 
tion of wheat through the use of the 
toast campaign. 

He said that the “Eat More Wheat” 
campaign had started in Minneapolis, 
and that the national wheat conference 
and the Wheat Council of the United 
States were outgrowths of this move- 
ment. He showed how millers, bakers, 
milk producers, butter and jam manu- 
facturers, meat packers, gas and electric 
companies and even transportation inter- 
ests were directly concerned. He point- 
ed out that all these interests could help 
the movement very materially by incor- 
porating in their advertising matter a 
statement in regard to the use of toast 
in some form. 

After a discussion participated in by 
those present, a central committee for 
Minneapolis and St. Paul was formed 
to start a toast campaign in the North- 
west. This committee was composed of 
representatives of millers, wholesale and 
retail bakers, retail grocers, gas and 
electric companies, restaurant men and 
department stores. 


BANKS SUE ELEVATOR COMPANY 


The Midland National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, has been given a verdict for 
$57,709 in the district court in its suit 
against the Security Elevator Co. A 
stay of 30 days for an appeal, however, 
was granted the defendant. This is the 
first of three suits brought against the 
company by local banks. E. L. Welch, 
resident of the “E. L. Welch Co., and 
is associates, were named co-defendants 
in the suit on the ground that they had 
guaranteed payment of the notes and 
drafts involved. 

One of the defendants claims that the 
Security Elevator Co. is not insolvent, 
although it made an assignment of its 


assets for the benefit of its creditors on 
March 24, 1922. Later a petition in 
bankruptcy was filed against the com- 


pany. 
MILLING IN TRANSIT DENOUNCED 


A newspaper dispatch from Mandan, 
N. D., quotes Senator E, F. Ladd as 
declaring that one of the greatest influ- 
ences toward depressing wheat prices is 
the fact that millers are able to bring in 
wheat from outside northwestern terri- 
tory and mill it in transit to eastern 
points. Senator Ladd is also quoted as 
saying, “I am strongly of the opinion 
that millers should be compelled to make 
their foreign purchases in the spring, 
and I hope the next Congress will take 
action with a view to correcting this 
weakness in the existing import laws.” 


NOTES 


Fred C. Ropte, until recently sales 
manager of the Moses Bros. Mills, Great 
Bend, Kansas, is visiting in Minneapolis. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Nov. 13 as follows: 
sight, $4.37% ; three-day, $4.371,; 60-day, 
$4.35%4. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.85. 

William F. Kelm, manager, St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co., will leave Nov. 14 
to visit his trade in central and eastern 
territory. 

A. B. Fruen has secured control of 
the Fruen Cereal Co. plant in Minne- 
apolis and, it is understood, contem- 
plates reopening same. 

C. A. Blood, of New York, traffic 
manager, and E, J. Henry, of Chicago, 
western traffic manager, Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Co., were in Minneapolis on 
Nov, 12. 

C. T. Vandenover, of Minneapolis, sec- 
retary Southern Minnesota Mills, has 
left for Kansas City to attend the Kan- 
sas City-Minneapolis wheat rate hearing, 
which opens Nov. 14. ~ 

O’Brien & Bushnell, 304 Pioneer Build- 
ing, St. Paul, are representing the Fumi- 
gators’ Chemical Co., Inc. New York 
City. M. G. Nichorester is the loca! 
Minneapolis agent, with offices at 210% 
Plymouth Building. 

The Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has placed an order with C. A. Weaver 
& Co. for one 32-inch Monarch ball 
bearing attrition mill with two 30 h-p 
motors attached, to be installed in its 
mill at Janesville, Minn. 

The seventeenth annual convention of 
the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association 
of South Dakota will be held at Mitchell, 
Dec. 5-7. A. L. Berg, of Baltic, is 
president, and Charles H. Eyler, of 
Sioux Falls, secretary-treasurer. 


William Beattie, a baker of Glasgow, 
Scotland, accompanied by Mrs. Beattie, 
was a Minneapolis visitor, Nov. 9. Mr. 
Beattie, who is one of the largest fac- 
tory bakers in Glasgow, has been travel- 
ling through Canada and the United 
States, and is now en route home. 


The annual meeting of the Feed Con- 
trol Officials of the United States will 
be held in Washington, D. C., Nov. 21- 
23. Donald C. Lowell, manager feed de- 
partment Washburn-Crosby Co., and O. 
A. McCrea, manager feed department 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., will attend. 


William F. Converse, of Minneapolis, 
who has been made manager of the Occi- 
dent Terminal Co., Duluth, is preparing 
to move to his new location. . The Occi- 
dent Terminal Co. is an auxiliary of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and will operate the new terminal which 
the latter company is now completing at 
Duluth. 


Based on the close, Nov. 13, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 


were: for No. 1 dark 96c bu, No. 1 north- . 


ern 98c; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark 97c, No. 1 northern 94c; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark 96c, No. 1 
northern 92c; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 83c, No. 1 northern 79c. 


E. A. Pratt, St. Paul-Minneapolis 
agent of the Fleischmann Co., has been 
transferred to the western headquarters 
of the company at Chicago. This is in 
the nature of a promotion for Mr. Pratt. 
His many friends among the Minneapolis 
retail bakers plan to give him a farewell 
party at the Fleischmann headquarters 


- however, has been quiet of late. 
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in St. Paul, the evening of Nov. 15. He 
expects to leave for Chicago on Nov. 20. 

Local macaroni manufacturers at- 
tended a meeting in Chicago, Nov. 9, to 
discuss an advertising campaign inaugu- 
rated by the national association. The 
meeting was attended by 14 manufac- 
turers from central territory and a fund 
of $100,000 was raised for co-operative 
advertising. A. S. Bennett, an advertis- 
ing expert of New York City, will con- 
duct the campaign. The country has 
been divided into six. zones, | Mr. 
Bennett will visit each and _ interest 
manufacturers in same in the campaign. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 18 were in operation Nov. 13: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

eae ni ae Milling Co.’s mill. 

orthwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 

B and F mills. inte hag 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D, E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bls bbls tivity 

A eae 561,100 235,615 41 
Previous week ... 561,100 300,545 53 
BONP BID vc ncects 560,400 419,115 74 
Two years ago... 546,000 319,325 58 
Three years ago.. 546,000 340,995 61 
Four years ago... 546,000 449,590 82 
Five years ago... 546,000 360,440 69 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
MO Boeke sencde 458,120 338,830 396,725 
Nov. 10... 235,615 419,117 319,325 340,995 
Nov. 3.... 300,545 457,895 402,510 334,370 
Oct. 27... 284,660 421,445 471,270 335,045 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
wy, BESss shane  Seueus 715 660 
Nov. 10... 2,428 2,428 305 6,300 
Nov. 3.... 1,014 kre 6,240 
Oct. $7... 2,985 666 1,430 11,025 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov.. 4-10 ....... 261,750 171,595 64 
Previous week ... 329,250 213,830 66 
BORF BHO occcccce 355,440 245,795 67 
Two years ago... 421,890 192,065 45 
Three years ago.. 414,390 240,200 57 
Four years ago... 388,610 253,265 65 
Five years ago... 345,750 212,390 61 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Sept. 15 48 54,200 209,105 180,790 eee 


Sept. 22 51 60,650 223,930 213,826 5,926 
Sept. 29 50 58,450 202,230 234,030 2,112 
Oct. 6. 48 49,200 199,240 219,930 357 
Oct. 13. 48 53,750 233,955 215,365 3,544 
Oct. 20. 53 61,700 234,560 242,575 2,568 
Oct. 27. 49 62,890 199,367 203,275 357 
Nov. 3.. 49 54,875 213,830 205,630 1,544 ° 
Nov. 10. 43 43,625 171,595 184,615 357 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Minneapolis linseed crushers have been 
receiving a little export inquiry for oil 
cake, and some business has been worked 
direct and through exporters on the 
seaboard. This has helped to. sustain 
values on oil meal. Western demand, 
Conse- 
quently, some crushers have been will- 
ing to discount asking prices a little in 
order to get prompt shipment business. 
Temporarily, it is a waiting game. Cold- 
er weather, it is expected, will stimulate 
inquiry in the West. Prices range $46 
@48 ton, Minneapolis, depending upon 
how badly the mill wants prompt ship- 
ping directions. 


WHEAT 


Heavy receipts of wheat greeted the 
Minneapolis trade Nov. 13, following the 
two-day holiday, Sunday and Armistice 
Day. Posted arrivals were 1,233 cars. 
City and interior mill buyers, however, 
were active, and the best offerings of all 
grades were taken freely. After the 
first rush of buying was over, the poorer 

(Continued on page 696.) 
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MR. MOSES IS NOMINATED 


In view of reports from Washington 
to the effect that the administration’s 
efforts to bring aid to the wheat grower 
are likely to be incorporated in a law 
creating a Federal Agricultural Com- 
mission, friends of L. E. Moses, of Kan- 
sas City, already have started a move- 
ment to enlist the support of millers in 
his behalf for a place on the proposed 
commission, 

It is understood that the plans for the 
commission contemplate a body some- 
what resembling the Federal Trade Com- 
mission or the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with activities especially devoted 
to the economic side of agriculture and 
the prosperity of the farmer. Its duties 
are to be more than advisory. Just how 
the new Congress, with its complicated 
political make-up, will look upon the pro- 
posal remains to be seen, but Washing- 
ton news indicates that the administra- 
tion sees in the commission plan an easy, 
and perhaps effective, way out of the 
very much agitated question of farm 
prosperity. 

Assuming the distributive elements as- 
sociated with agriculture would have a 
place on the commission, Mr. Moses’ 
friends regard him as_ exceptionally 
equipped to represent the milling indus- 
try. He has always held that milling is, 
in a degree, merely an advanced part of 
farming, and that there should be at all 
times the utmost intimacy of contact be- 
tween the miller and the wheat producer 
as co-workers in the production of flour. 

It is urged by Mr. Moses’ friends and 
business associates that his semiretire- 
ment from active connection with the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. will give him 
ample time to devote to public service, 
should he be called upon. Mr. Moses is 
a Republican in politics. 


FLOUR MARKET 

No particular feature was apparent in 
the southwestern flour market during the 
week ending Nov. 10 which could distin- 
guish it from the fortnight immediately 
preceding. The aggregate of sales was 
small in relation to capacity, and ship- 
ping instructions seemed to become more 
of a problem to millers daily. Un- 
changed quotations, with the market 
showing a bit of weakness at times, did 
not stimulate buying. 

A few millers reported a fair volume 
of new bookings, but such reports were 
too infrequent to have much effect on 
the average. Three weeks ago, sales 
from southwestern mills averaged 89 per 
cent of capacity. Since that time the 
figure has diminished steadily to about 
50 per cent. No one class of trade was 
responsible for the contraction, as nei- 
ther bakers nor jobbers have given espe- 
cial indication of interest in the market. 
Both classes have bought in small lots as 
they found need for it, and this has con- 
stituted the bulk of the trade during the 
past two weeks. 

Millers in this section found some 
solace in the fact that reports. from 
other milling centers and markets indi- 
cated that but little flour was being 
booked in any position. During the 
period of active buying, in August, Sep- 
tember and part of October, the largest 
part of the business came to southwest- 


ern mills, as the new spring wheat crop 
had not yet been ground. The amount 
of these sales still remaining on mills’ 
books is jarge, and will keep plants run- 
ning at a satisfactory rate for a con- 
siderable period if shipping instructions 





can be made to come in regularly and 


freely. When buying starts again, win- 
ter wheat millers express the opinion that 
they will be able to get a fair share of 
the business. 

While no decided reduction in the run- 
ning time of mills has been made gen- 
erally, most reports are to the effect that 
shipping instructions are tending more 
and more toward inactivity. Kansas City 
plants are keeping rather close to the 
average running time over a period of 
five years for this season, but southwest- 
ern mills outside of those located at ter- 
minal points have fallen considerably be- 
low that average. On the other hand, 
Omaha mills have been operating at ca- 
pacity or over for almost a month. 

Export trade continued extremely 
quiet, under the influence of somewhat 
adverse foreign exchange conditions and 
underselling by mills located outside of 
the United States. Holland, the main- 
stay of southwestern mills in the export 
field, remained virtually out of the mar- 
ket, and little flour could be sold to the 
West Indies. Some millers who attempt- 
ed to work stuff to Belgium reported 
that they were frustrated by the com- 
petition of Belgian mills. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City (quotations of Nov. 10): 
patent, $5.85@6.35; 95 per cent, $5.20@ 
5.80; straight, $5@5.60; first clear, $4.10 
@4.35; second clear, $3.50@3.85; low 
grade, $3.30@3.45. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Nov. 4-10 ....... 150,900 119,264 79 
Previous week ... 150,900 123,387 81 
YOar Q@0 ..0-0.0% 132,900 115,743 87 
Two years ago... 105,900 77,500 73 

Five-year AVerage .......esseeeeens 76.1 

Ten-year AVeCrage ......ecereeeseee 84.1 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Nov. 4-10 ....... 510,030 329,261 64 
Previous week ... 510,030 267,155 52 
FOar ABO cccccece 486,630 333,446 68 
Two years ago... 501,930 303,830 60 

Five-year average .......eeeeceeees 64.1 

DOR FORP AVOTERS cocccccccvecvesces 74.3 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 25,981 bbls, 29,688 in the previous 
week, 16,602 a year ago, and 4,302 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, two report do- 
mestic business active, 20 fair, and 37 
slow. 

8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Ss, BOD 10.6.5: 60 een tawneds 33,371 70 
Previous week ....-..cccee 40,365 85 
MOP GOO a cacnecéckscouewe 28,808 60 
TWO YOOTS ABO ...cccccvcce 34,307 72 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Sales of flour in the week ending Nov. 
3, as reported to The Northwestern Mill- 
er by about 80 mills of the Southwest, 
represerited 40 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 52 per cent the previous 
week and 53 per cent in the week end- 
ing Oct. 27. 

CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of Nov. 10: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.04@1.21, No. 2 $1.02@1.21, No. 
3 $1.01@1.21, No. 4 96c@$1.20; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.13, No. 2 $1.11@1.12, 
No. 3 $1.08@1.11, No. 4 $1.04@1.08. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


White corn, No. 2 96c@$1.08, No. 3 
93c@$l1, No. 4 85@96c; yellow corn, No. 
2 $1@1.02, No. 3 95c@$1, No. 4 90@98c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 91@92c, No. 3 85@ 
91ce, No. 4 81@89c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis.. 13,325 20,150 123,175 117,700 
Wh't, bus. .1,389,150 1,662,100 591,300 793,800 
Corn, bus... 138,750 222,500 653,750 40,000 
Oats, bus... 341,700 321,300 122,400 73,500 
Rye, bus.... 8,800 7,700 2,200 8,800 
Barley, bus 40,500 12,500 2,100 16,900 
Bran, tons.. 720 1,220 4,940 2,580 
Hay, tons... 5,736 6,384 1,296 432 
MILLFEED 


Comparatively little millfeed was of- 
fered by mills in the week ending Nov. 
10, but this condition did not lend 
strength to the market, as it was offset 
by the quiet demand. Quotations ral- 
lied early in the week to 50c@$1 higher 
than those prevailing Nov. 3, and prices 
did not fluctuate much from that level. 
Brown shorts, however, closed the week 
50c lower. Buyers of all classes were 
inactive, and the entire market had little 
support. Sales of feed for deferred de- 
liveries were also light, due to the fact 
that mills held their offerings at levels 
considered too high by other dealers. 
Quotations, poten per ton, Nov, 10: 
bran, $26.50@27; brown shorts, $27.50@ 
28; gray shorts, $830@30.50. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
50%c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52%4c, 
November seaboard; Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, via New York, 56c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 60c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 524%4c, November seaboard, 
via New York 60c; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New Orleans, 48%c; Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 5044c, November sea- 
board; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
York, 59c; Antwerp, via New York, 59c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 4814c, via 
New York 55c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 5844c, via New York 638c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 58%%c, via New 
York 65c. 


MILLERS REPORT IN FREIGHT CASE 


Blank forms were sent to members of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League, Nov. 
7, on which were to be listed shipments 
made by mills in the period between Nov. 
21, 1921, and Jan. 7, 1922. An attempt 
will be made to recover part of the 
freight charges on such shipments. C. 
Vv. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, said that several mills 
had returned their reports promptly, and 
that preliminary indications were that 
the amount involved by flour shipments 
would be large. The Kansas City Board 
of Trade and the Kansas City Hay Deal- 
ers’ Association, as well as some produce 
dealers, are also filing similar cases for 
their members. 

Contrary to reports, the suit brought 
by the millers will be handled by the 
same firm of lawyers as the Kansas City 
Board of Trade retained. E. H. Hogue- 
land, commerce counsel for the South- 
western Millers’ League, will assist in 
the trial. The lawyers at first demanded 
a 5 per cent retainer fee, Secretary Top- 
ping said, but later consented to handle 
the complaints of mills in conjunction 
with those of the grain dealers and ship- 
pers on a Straight 25 per cent commis- 
sion on the amount collected. Thus mill- 
ers can lose nothing by entering the case, 
but stand a chance of recovering a sub- 
stantial amount if the suit is successful. 

Morrison, Nugent, Wylder & Berger 
is the Kansas City law firm which will 
handle the claims. 


FLOUR AND FEED CLUB MEETING 


The November meeting of the Kansas 
City Flour and Feed Club, held Nov. 6 
at the Kansas City Athletic Club, was 
one of the best attended of the year. 
Twenty-three members were present at 
the dinner and business meeting. 

Guests of the club were P. L. M. van 
der Lande, miller, of Deventer, Holland, 
his brother, G. J. L. van der Lande, 
Buffalo, N. Y., V. P. Campbell, manager 
Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas, and E. L. Stancliff, Crete, Neb. 

The business of the meeting consisted 
of general discussion of several impor- 
tant traffic matters. No definite action 
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was taken by the club, the questions be. 
ing continued on the docket. 

All of the guests were called upon for 
brief talks. 


FEEDINGSTUFF LAWS COMPILATION 


The Southwestern Millers’ League has 
just compiled and distributed among its 
members an exceptionally complete di- 
gest of the feedingstuffs laws of all of 
the states. The data in the book is cor. 
rected to the last revision of all state 
laws and administrative regulations. 
Proofs were submitted for revision to 
the enforcement officials of each state 
so that it is fully authoritative. [It jg 
bound in loose leaf form, so that addi- 
tions and corrections may be incorpo- 
rated from time to time. 

The compilation, which is the work of 
C. V. Topping, secretary of the league, 
and his staff, is an exceptional piece of 
service to the members of the organiza- 
tion and to the trade, 


AMERICAN FLOUR IN HOLLAND 


P. L. M. van der Lande, managing 
director Noury & van der Lane, De- 
venter, Holland, manufacturers of the 
Novadel process for bleaching flour, 
spent several days in Kansas City re- 
cently. He was accompanied by his 
brother, G. J. L. van der Lande, who 
represents the company in its luffalo, 

ce. 


“Only 1 to 5 per cent of the bread 
consumed in Holland is baked in the 


home,” Mr. van der Lande said. “Fully 
50 per cent of the flour used by the 
larger bakers comes from the United 
States. Holland mills find it difficult to 
compete with the importers, due to high 
production costs occasioned by the 
shorter working hours since the war and 
the overbuilt milling conditions. [roduc- 
tion costs have increased at least one 
third. Socialistic conditions large|y pre- 
vail among organized labor.” 

Mr. van der Lande said that, while 
wheat was purchased by Holland from 
whatever country could offer it cheapest, 
the trade in imported flour was mostly 
built on established brands. He predict- 
ed that his country would continue to be 
a good market for southwestern flour. 


NOTES 


L. A. Arneson, vice president I .arabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, will return soon 
from a month’s visit in Mexico. 

Fred C. Vincent, vice president Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, recently purchased a new home 
here. 

A. B. Anderson, vice president Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, has 
returned home from a trip throug! Iowa 
and Nebraska. 

F. A. Daugherty, assistant sales man- 
ager Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
spent the current week calling on the 
trade in southern Missouri. 

The Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, devoted a large part of its 
consumer advertisirg to the toast cam- 
paign on two days of the current week. 

Moderate lots of straights were 
worked to Ecuador by a southwestern 
milling company, and a lot of 10,000 bags 
was also sold to the Norwegian govern- 
ment. 

Preliminary estimates of the Kansas 
corn crop are 135,000,000 bus. ‘This 1s 
36,500,000 bus more than the 192? crop, 
and 44,000,000 bus over the average 
for the past five years. 

J. F. Baldwin has resigned as manager 
of the Kaw Milling Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas, and will be succeeded by R. |. An- 
derson, nag ne | manager Middle States 
Milling Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

The marriage of John A. Finegan and 
Miss Lida Foster Eaton, both of Kan- 
sas City, was celebrated Nov. 7. Mr. 
Finegan is well known in the trade here 
and among southwestern millers as rep 
resentative of the Raymond Bag (0. 

Elliot A. Love, Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Kansas City, has returned from a two 
weeks’ trip to Mexico City, Monterey; 
and other points in Mexico. He sal 
that conditions in that country are gen 
erally unsettled, credit tight, and little 
wheat is being imported. 

The night classes in milling processes 
and machinery, given each year as a part 
of the extension service of the Kansas 
City, Kansas, board of education, started 
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lov. 7. Employees of mills located in 
NF, corte Ait, Bonner Springs 
and Kansas City, Kansas, and Independ- 
ence and Kansas City, Mo., attended the 
first session and were enrolled for the 
term. I. E. Diffendorfer, Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., is acting as instructor. 

The contract for the erection of the 
new 19-story home of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade has been let to the 
Pratt-Thompson Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City. It will be completed by Dec. 
1, 1924, the contract stipulates, which 
will be one month before the exchange’s 
lease on its present quarters expires, and 
will be the second largest board of trade 
building in the United States. The new 
trading hall will be 20 per cent larger 
than the present one. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has decided that switching charges of 
the Union Pacific Railroad on car lots 
of wheat between Kansas City, Kansas, 
and Kansas City, Mo., are unjust, and 
that shippers are entitled to reparations, 
with interest. The complaint was filed 
by the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, alleging that the rail- 
road’s charges of $2 prior to Aug. 26, 
1920, and $2.50 thereafter, were unjust, 
unreasonable and prejudicial. 

The agitation of Kansas City indus- 
tries located in sections other than North 
Kansas City for the same free switching 
privileges enjoyed by the latter will 
probably be brought to a head soon. It 
has been announced that the Frisco Rail- 


road has entered the case on the docket 
of the Western Trunk Line Committee, 
requesting a general discussion. The 


hearing will be in Chicago at a date 
to be announced later. The milling in- 
dustry will be represented by C. J. 


Kucera, traffic manager Southwestern 
Milling Co, Ine, and Ray Blacker, 
Blacker Milling & Grain Co. 

l.. E. Moses, chairman of the board 


of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., and Mrs. 
Moses, left Nov. 7 for southern Cali- 
fornia, where they will spend the winter. 
Mr. Moses is in excellent health, but 
has been advised by his physician to 
spare himself the rigors of winter weath- 
er in this climate. It was due to the 
necessity of his being absent much of 
the year that decided him recently to 
retire from the presidency of his com- 
pany and assume the less exacting duties 
of board chairman. Until his return to 
Kansas City his connection with the 
organization will be advisory. In leaving 
for the coast he said his principal regret 
was missing the meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League and The North- 
western Miller’s Anniversary Celebration. 


OKLAHOMA 

Fair weather over the cotton belt of 
Oklahoma and Texas during the first 
week of November brought an upturn 
in business that succeeded several weeks 
of depression. Flour millers of these 
states reported a slight gain in domes- 
tie buying and inquiries leading them to 
believe that something near a normal 
stage in business may te reached by the 
end of the year. Reports from whole- 
salers and jobbers of these and adjoin- 
ing states indicate that a majority of 
dealers’ stocks are low, and the outlook 
is for a healthy increase in bookings dur- 
ing November. Transportation condi- 
tions are again approaching normal. 


NOTES 

R. A. Anderson, who operates a flour 
mill on the Brazos River a few miles 
south of Breckenridge, Texas, has 
brought suit against the Prairie Oil & 
Gas Co., charging the company with 
using water from the stream above his 
mill in violation of his proscriptive 
tights to the water which he claims dur- 
ing a period of 40 years, 

The Taylor Mill & Elevator Co., Mar- 
shall, Texas, which recently was incor- 
porated, has called for bids for the 
erection of a flour mill and grain ele- 
vator at Marshall. Fess Covin, an offi- 
cial of the new company, was for sev- 
eral years employed by the Marshall 
Mill & Elevator Co., and A. D. Beck, 
the third ineorporator, is a grain bro- 
ker at Marshall. 


T. P. Duncan, Wichita Falls, general 


Manager of the Wichita Mill & Elevator 
» Who represented Texas millers and 
grain dealers at the recent Interstate 
merce Commission rate hearing in 
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Oklahoma City, says that rates on wheat, 
corn and oats in Texas have increased 
100 per cent in 10 years. He favors a 
reduction in rates between Oklahoma 
City and Galveston. 

That an act of the last Oklahoma legis- 
lature creating a warehouse commission 
and appropriating $2,500,000 to be loaned 
by the state on warehouse and terminal 
elevator first mortgages will be repealed 
if the subject is presented to the legis- 
lature, now in extraordinary session, is 
the belief of members of the body. 
Among those advocating the repeal is 
Senator W. J. Holloway, of Hugo. No 
ot of the fund ever has been loaned, 

ecause it is tied up by a suit that is 
testing the constitutionality of the act. 

Three fourths of the Oklahoma wheat 
crop had been planted on Nov. 1, the 
state board of agriculture estimates, and 
the prospective area is 3,322,000 acres, a 
decrease of 11 per cent from the previ- 
ous year. Northwestern counties will 
have a 100 per cent acreage, the report 
says, and northeastern counties 53 per 
cent, The estimate for southwestern 
counties is 89 per cent. The estimated 
yield. of corn is 41,600,000 bus, compared 
with 57,600,000 bus in 1922 and 76,925,- 
000 in 1921. The average is 13 bus per 
acre on 3,200,000 acres. 


The Oklahoma Millers’ League held a 
meeting in Oklahoma City, Nov. 6, to 
discuss traffic matters principally, and 
particularly subjects under consideration 
during the hearing at that time being 
conducted by an examiner of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. John 
Maney, of the Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., vice president of the league, pre- 
sided in the absence of the president, 
John Kroutil. Guests of the league at 
this meeting were T. P. Duncan and 
Joseph A, Kell, of the Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Fred Honea, 
of the Morten Milling Co., Dallas, and 
T. F. Wisrodt, of the Texas Star Flour 
Mills, Galveston, all of whom attended 
the rate hearing. 


ATCHISON 


The flour market in the week ending 
Nov. 10 was draggy, and no very brisk 
domestic demand was apparent. Sales 
were below mill capacity, and there was 
a slackening in shipping directions, which 
had been coming in fairly well. Export 
demand improved on account of the 
break in prices, and a few large orders 
were booked. 

According to statistics compiled by 
the state department of agriculture, 
Atchison has progressed from eighth to 
fourth place, in milling production, 
among the flour manufacturing centers 
of Kansas. 


SALINA 


Flour sales are reported very slow for 
the week ending Nov. 8. Shipping direc- 
tions are fair; little export demand or 
inquiry. Quotations, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: fancy short patent, $6.10@ 
6.30; 95 per cent, $5.70@5.80; straight 
grade, $5.50@5.65. 

Heavy rains and bad roads are respon- 
sible for slowing up of wheat movement 
from the country. 

Feed demand is reported much better, 
with prices steady. Quotations, mixed 
cars, basis Kansas City: bran, $1.32@ 
1.37 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.48@1.50; 
gray shorts, $1.60@1.65. 


SALINA OUTPUT 


Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
An RRR TERRE Or 18,511 40 
Previous week .........+++ 20,797 46 
We BD cb nic neh ns scdio 23,909 52 


Grain inspections for the week ending 
Nov. 8, made by the Salina station of 
the Kansas state grain inspection de- 

artment: wheat, 77 cars; corn, 22; bar- 
ey, 13; oats, 1. 


NOTES 

H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales manager 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is on a three 
weeks’ business trip to the eastern states. 

J. J. Morken, sales manager for the 
Western Star Mill Co., is making a two 
weeks’ tour of central states territory. 

New corn being received at the ele- 


vator at Edmund, Kansas, is reported as 
averaging 96 bus to the acre and 75 lbs 
to the bu. 


WICHITA 


A noticeable revival in export demand 
featured trade during the week ending 
Nov. 10. Domestic business was slow to 
ordinary, with shipping directions fair. 
Prices were unchanged from the preced- 
ing week. Fancy short patent was quot- 
ed at $6.50 in cotton 98’s, Missouri River 
basis, with straight grade at $6.05@6.10. 
Feed demand was a little stronger. 
Prices, Missouri River, 100’s, in car lots: 
bran, $1.40; mill-run, $1.50; gray shorts, 
$1.65. Feed business in general was re- 
ported as good. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Wev. 4-18 wcccsccce 64,620 34,168 50.3 
Previous week ..... 64,620 38,972 60 
WOOF QBS cccccccsse 64,620 44,675 69 
Two years ago..... 62,820 33,309 53 

NOTES 


B. C. Williams, superintendent Red 
Star Mills, left for Kansas City on Nov. 
9 on a business trip. 

Paul Fisher, superintendent Kansas 
Milling Co., has returned from a fort- 
night’s motor trip through eastern states, 
extending as far as New York. 

R. T. Hambleton, former manager 
Washburn-Crosby Co. branch at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was among recent visiting 
millers. He has formed a connection 
with another firm at Pittsburgh, still 
maintaining his residence there. 


OMAHA 


Conditions surrounding the flour busi- 
ness in this territory have undergone no 
marked change. A fair amount is be- 
ing booked by the mills, and enough 
shipping directions are coming in to keep 
them running. Prices remain practically 
the same. 

The movement of wheat to this market 
continues very light. Most of that now 
coming in is of the ordinary hard winter 
variety, and much of the lower grades. 
Not enough choice milling is arriving to 
supply the demand. 

A well-known Omaha miller says that, 
on account of its extraordinary gluten 
strength, Canadian flour is taking some 
of the bakers’ trade in the East away 
from Nebraska and other western mills, 
but that it cannot compete with them 
for the household trade. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Wav. 6-10 crccscess 23,100 25,040 108 
Previous week .... 23,100 22,820 98 
ZOGF BHO cisevcvcess 18,900 16,921 89 
Two years ago..... 24,000 11,822 49 


HOW WHEAT GRADES 

The following table, compiled by Har- 
ry R. Clark, chief weighmaster and in- 
spector of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
shows the total number of cars of wheat 
inspected in this market in October, 1923, 
and in the same month of last year, and 
the number of cars falling into each of 
the various grades, with the percentages: 
——1923——_, ——1922—, 














Grades— Cars Percent Cars Per ct. 
Be 2 tar erees 100 4.7 361 17.1 
oe Sree 406 19.2 929 44.1— 
ree 535 25.3 440 20.8 
Bs Bo osceeue es 342 16.2 119 5.6 
TE eee 228 10.8 72 3.4 
Sample ....... 502 23.8 189 9.0 

Totals. .csevss 2,113 100.0 2,110 100.0 


The following table covers inspections 
from July 16 to Oct. 31: 
—1923——,, -——_1922—_,, 














Grades— Cars Percent Cars Per ct. 
i Sr 455 6.5 1,527 2 
Be BD eveccccss 1,842 26.2 4,620 42.9 
BvD sccvsecrys 1,755 25.0 2,762 25.7 
SS errs 1,025 14.6 1,020 9.4 
> error. 738 10.5 197 1.8 
Sample ....... 1,211 17.2 640 6.0 

Totals ...... 7,026 100.0 10,766 100.0 


BANNER CORN YEAR 


The November government report on 
crop conditions in Nebraska says: “This 
is the banner corn year for Nebraska. 
Not only was the acreage increased, due 
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to abandoned winter wheat, but the yield 
is good and more nearly uniform from 
one end of the state to the other than 
has been the case in any previous year. 
The average yield of 34 bus was ex- 
ceeded many times in the early history 
of the state, when the acreage was con- 
fined largely to eastern Nebraska, but 
it has not been exceeded since 1906, 

“The production this year, 277,848,000 
bus, has not been exceeded since 1896, 
the year of record production, with 298,- 
599,000 bus. However, that crop was 
worth only 13c bu, and its total value 
was only $38,818,000. On the basis of 
60c, the total value of this year’s crop 
would be $166,709,000. Last year the 
crop was 182,400,000 bus. The 1918-22 
average was 190,536,000 bus. 

“Stocks of old corn are low, being 
2.6 per cent of last year’s crop, or 4,- 
742,000 bus. About 88 per cent of the 
new corn crop is merchantable.” 


CANDIDATES FOR EXCHANGE BOARD 


At a caucus of the members of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, five candidates 
for directors were nominated, namely, 
Edward P. Peck, of the Omaha Elevator 
Co., W. J. Hynes, of the Hynes Elevator 
Co., Frank J. Taylor, of the Taylor 
Grain Co., James Swanick, of the 
Swanick Grain Co., and John W. Redick, 
of the Merriam & Millard Co. Out of 
these five candidates three directors will 
be chosen at the annual election on 
Nov. 14. 

The three new directors will succeed 
Charles H. Wright, of the Nebraska-Iowa 
Grain Co., Mr. Redick and Mr. Taylor. 
Mr. Wright will retire from the board of 
directors after serving thereon for a 
number of years, twice as president of 
the exchange. The new board of direc- 
tors will choose a president to succeed 
S. S. Carlisle, who has been president 
during the past year. 

Leien Leste. 


COLORADO 


The flour business is rather quiet in 
this territory, with most of the mills now 
down to a part-time run and very little 
business in sight. Buyers in most cases 
have accumulated very comfortable 
stocks to provide for their requirements, 
and are not interested in taking on new 
contracts. A weak wheat market is 
probably the main contributing cause of 
this waiting attitude on the part of 
buyers, and there will have to be a well- 
sustained advance to precipitate another 
large flour buying movement. 

Flour prices are as follows, f.o.b., Ohio 
River: best patent $6.25@6.35, standard 
patent $5.50@5.60, and self-rising $6.50 
@6.60, all in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 
60 days’ shipment. ; 

Millfeed continues in strong demand 
on account of the decreased supply avail- 
able and the high corn values. Prices 
are steady with last week, namely, $30 
ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $32, f.o0.b., Colo- 
rado common points; white bran 10c per 
100 Ibs more. Some of the mills are 
sold ahead on mill-run for at least 10 
days, and have been obliged to turn down 
some business at strong figures. 


NOTES 

George Irwin, manager Fort Collins 
(Colo.) Flour Mills, was in Denver dur- 
ing the week. 

J. F. Hays, manager Longmont (Colo.) 
Flour Mills, left Nov. 7 for New Mexico 
on a business trip. 

John Dalziel, manager Eaton (Colo.) 
Flour Mills, has been making the rounds 
ef the flour trade in Denver. 

Morris Walton, assistant manager 
Model Flour Mills, Greeley, Colo., also 
was a recent visitor in Denver. 

Loyal Breckenridge, manager Twin 
Falls (Idaho) Flour Mills, visited the 
flour trade in Denver recently. 

The first car of new corn arrived at 
the Denver Grain Exchange on Nov. 7 
from Nebraska, and showed a moisture 
content of 20.2 per cent. 





FLOUR TRADE WITH GUATEMALA 
« The highlands of Guatemala are well 
adapted to the production of wheat but, 
as in the case of other crops, except corn, 
the tendency is to sacrifice all production 
to coffee. The flour required by the 
country is a from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 worth going annually from the 
United States to meet domestic needs. 
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ANALYSIS OF EXPORTS 


During the month of September, Ca- 
nadian exports of flour to countries with- 
in the British Empire and to foreign 
countries, divided into bbls of 196 Ibs, 
were as follows, with comparisons: 


British Foreign 
September, 1923 ......... 285,940 170,539 
September, 1922 ......... 454,325 243,054 
September, 1921 ......... 323,232 37,727 
September, 1920 ......... 219,214 90,712 


These figures make totals as follows: 
September, 1923, 456,479 bbls; 1922, 697,- 
379 bbls; 1921, 360,959 bbls; 1920, 309,- 
926 bbls. 

Subsequent months of 1923 will show 
considerable improvement over the Sep- 
tember total, and the volume of orders 
now offering by cable promises that pres- 
ent activity will last well into the new 
year. Canadian mills have seldom or 
never experienced such a clamorous de- 
mand for flour as is at present the case. 

Perhaps the most significant part of 
these new developments in the flour trade 
is the extent to which the British Empire 
is turning to the idea of interimperial 
trade. Whether Great Britain herself 
adopts a policy of tariff preferences or 
not, her children are now doing so and 
the movement is likely to go far if other 
nations of the world continue their pres- 
ent policies with respect to international 
trade. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Mills report a steady but not overly 
active demand for spring wheat flour 
for home consumption. The larger bak- 
ers have now mostly closed their con- 
tracts for supplies to cover the next few 
months, and other classes of buyers are 
merely ordering their usual requirements. 
Prices for springs remain at figures 
established some weeks ago. Quotations 
on Nov. 10: top patents $6.30 bbl, sec- 
onds $5.80, first clears $5.60, in 98-lb jute 
bags, mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour is in 
limited supply at $4.55 bbl, car lots, in 
secondhand jute bags, basis Montreal 
freights. 

Demand for spring wheat flour for ex- 
port is heavy. Orders for near-by ship- 
ment greatly exceed the available mill- 
ing capacity. In a general way the out- 
put may be said to be sold to the end 
of the year, with a fair amount of Janu- 
ary business also on the books. Sharp 
declines in sterling have reduced the 
profit mills had in some of this forward 
business and, incidentally, led to an ap- 
parent increase in prices where these are 
expressed in dollars. Standard brands 
of straight grade springs are quoted 
(Nov. 10) at 33s 6d@33s 9d per 280 lbs, 
in jute 140’s, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool 
or London, December or January sea- 
board, usual terms; 90 per cent winters, 
in cotton, 32@33s. 

Brokers are offering for winters $4.40 
bbl, in their bags, seaboard, for export. 
WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat is a little firmer 
at 98c bu for aa lots of No. 2 red 
or white at mill doors. In some cases 
mills are paying as much as $1 bu to 
farmers. Deliveries are slow. Western 
spring wheat is worth $1.0444 bu, on 
track, Georgian Bay or Lake Huron 
ports, for delivery to Ontario mills. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed products are moving freely at 
steady prices. Mills have made no 








changes in their lists since a week ago. 
No stocks are accumulating, as any sur- 
plus over domestic needs is readily sold 
for export to the United States. Bran 
is quoted at $27 ton, in mixed cars with 
flour, shorts $30, middlings $36, and feed 
flour $42, net cash terms, delivered, On- 
tario points. 
CEREALS 

More wintry weather in many parts 
of Canada has stimulated sales of rolled 
oats, and mills are busier. Domestic 
prices show no changes, though some 
mills continue cutting where they meet 
competition. Quotations: rolled oats $6 
per bbl of 180 Ibs, in 90-lb jute bags; 
oatmeal $6.60 per bbl of 196 lbs, in 98-lb 
jute bags, mixed cars, delivered, 30-day 
terms. Car lots 20c less. 

Canadian oatmeal mills are now hav- 
ing an innings in the export trade. Last 
year United States millers drove them 
out of all British and foreign markets, 
or at least made business so unprofitable 
that only the well-established Canadian 
concerns stayed in the trade for the sake 
of protecting their brands. This year 
things are going to be different. Cana- 
dians have plenty of oats at competitive 
prices, and are able now to offer oatmeal 
and rolled oats for export on level terms 
or better, regardless of competition. Ca- 
nadian oatmeal is offering today for ship- 
ment to Glasgow at 37s 6d per 280 lbs, 
jute, c.if., and rolled oats at 38s@38s 
6d, less 2 per cent on 60-day bills. 
Fancy quality Canadian rolled oats is 
bringing as high as 48s, c.i.f., Glasgow. 
Only one or two mills make a flake of 
this kind. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Western Canadian oats are practically 
monopolizing the Ontario market, as 
local crops were a failure. Shipments 
from the West are quite heavy, and there 
is a brisk demand for car lots from Bay 
ports. American corn is also selling 
here, though out of line in relative value. 
No. 3. Canadian western oats are quoted 
at 4514c bu, track, Bay ports; American 
corn, No. 3 yellow, $1.0444, 10 days’ ship- 
ment, United States funds, Toronto 
freights; standard screenings $22.25 ton, 
in bulk, car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The regnlar rate of freight on flour 
to the United Kingdom for November is 
20e per 100 lbs, Dundee 22c, Rotterdam 
and Hamburg 20c, Copenhagen 26c, Hel- 
singfors 29c. For December and Janu- 
ary shipment the quotation is 19c per 
100 lbs from St. John, Halifax, and 
Portland to principal United Kingdom 
ports. 

NOTES ' 

The average price of Canadian spring 
wheat at Fort William is back to the 
level of 1907, which was about an av- 
erage pre-war year. 

Lake freight rates to Buffalo are 3c 
bu, the lowest of the season. It is said 
that more space is offering at Fort Wil- 
liam than there is grain to fill. Some of 
the big freighters are clearing with car- 
goes reaching close to 500,000 bus, most- 
ly for Buffalo. 

The elevator capacity of Canada is now 
under the severest strain it has ever ex- 
perienced, and is proving itself adequate 
for the needs of the country. As years 

by, Canadians are becoming more 
expert in the business of handling a lot 
of grain in a short time through public 
terminal elevators. 

Canadian milling company shares have 
improved wonderfully in the stock mar- 
kets since the opening of the new crop 
year. Where there was formerly a dis- 
position to weakness, strength is now to 
be seen and current prices are consid- 





erably better than quotations of two 
months or more ago, 

The cash premium on western spring 
wheat at Fort William has disappeared. 
Holders are willing to sell cash grain at 
current prices, and there is no further 
occasion for premiums. Farmers who 
were formerly holding the wheat are now 
selling, and if they wish to speculate are 
buying the May option. 

James Wilson, of James Wilson & 
Sons, Fergus, Ont., was in Toronto on 
Nov. 8 and 9, to meet John Paton, of 
Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow, with 
whom his firm has done business in Cana- 
dian oatmeal for many years. Mr. Wil- 
son’s friends will regret to learn that he 
is suffering from an attack of neuritis, 
which makes life rather miserable for 
him. 

The crop of winter wheat in Ontario 
is said to be in good condition, though 
needing moisture in some places. The 
acreage is rather better than last year. 
This crop is not now of so much relative 
importance to the milling industry as 
was the’case before the war. Most 
Ontario mills have taken to grinding 
western spring wheat, as they can get 
steadier supplies of this and relatively 
better prices for the flour. 

John Paton, of Dempster, Peterson & 
Co., flour importers and commission 
merchants, Glasgow, was in Toronto on 
Nov. 8 in the interest of his firm. Be- 
sides a long connection with the flour 
trade of Glasgow this firm handles large 
quantities of packing house products, 
and it is to this department that Mr. 
Paton devotes his attention. He is in 
Canada for the purpose of calling on the 
big packing companies with whom his 
firm does business. 

Although it is now nearly two months 
since the Canadian milling industry ap- 
pealed to the board of railway commis- 
sioners, Ottawa, for a simple item of 
redress in the matter of export freight 
rates on flour over Canadian rail routes, 
no decision has yet been handed down 
nor does the board give any hint as to 
when it will make up its august mind. 
In the meantime the busiest season of 
the year in the exporting trade is at its 
height, and Canadian millers are daily 
paying penalties of the most unjust and 
unreasonable kind as a result of the fail- 
ure of the board of railway commission- 
ers to see that simple justice is done 
between railways and shippers in the 
fixing of rates on flour for export. 


MONTREAL 

Trading continues steady in the Mont- 
real flour market, with a little export 
business passing daily and local demand 
fair for spring wheat. Prices are un- 
changed, as follows: first patents $6.30 
bbl, seconds $5.80, bakers $5.60, jute, ex- 
track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

The winter wheat flour market is quiet 
with no particular change. Good grade 
car lot prices are $4.90@5 bbl, with high- 
est price quoted $5.10, secondhand jute, 
ex-track, and broken lots around $5.30. 
In new cottons the general prices quoted 
are $5.50@5.60, and top prices for pat- 
ents $5.75@5.85, broken lots, ex-store, 

Quotation for bran is $27.25 ton, shorts 
$30.25, middlings $36.25, with bags, ex- 
track, less 25c for cash. Mooullie is sell- 
ing up to $44, delivered, Demand is 
slackening. 

Rolled oats steady at $3.05 per 90-lb 
bag, delivered. White corn flour in 
steady demand at $5.90@6 bbl, jute, dé- 
livered. 

NOTES 

The Telfer Biscuit Co. recently sus- 
tained a loss of $60,000 through a fire 
caused by the failure of a clumsy bur- 


glar’s attempt to blow the safe in a 
neighboring office with nitroglycerin 

Although not yet quite up to last 
year’s figures, flour shipments constitute 
one of the principal articles being han- 
dled in Montreal harbor. Up to Oct. 27 
the total shipped out for the year was 
2,308,151 sacks. 

The Woods Mfg. Co., maker of }:igs, is 
working on a plan for the segregation of 
that part of its business dealing with the 
retail and jobbing trades. Probably a 
new firm will be formed to look after 
sales, the present one confining itself to 
manufacturing. 

The Canadian National Millers’ \sso- 
ciation is informed that Canadian ex- 
porters trading to Venezuela should for 
their own protection register their {rade- 
marks in that country. For that pur- 
pose they must appoint a local gent 
there, with a power of attorney. 

The Stuart Biscuit Co., Ltd., su‘Tered 
serious loss and interruption of trade 
by a fire which damaged its stables and 
caused the death of several horses. By 
the aid of Dent Harrison & Sons, Ltd, 
however, the firm was able to maintain 
its delivery service with little disturb- 
ance. 

A, E. Perks, 


WINNIPEG 


Flour sales throughout western Can- 
ada are experiencing a boom. All of the 
large plants are running to full capac- 
ity, and a number of them are oversold. 
The cause of this sudden increase in the 
volume of flour being purchased for do- 
mestic consumption is not quite clear. 
Domestic sales for some time have been 
of the hand-to-mouth variety, and stocks 


now seem to be about cleaned up. In 
any case, country points in all three of 
the prairie provinces are buying actively. 
Meanwhile, the good export demand of 
the last few months is being maintiined. 
Mills all seem to be booked well «head 
for export account, and prices ob|{iined 
are satisfactory. 

For delivery at points between Fort 


William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at 6.20 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.60, and _ first 
clears at $4.60, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 
MILLFEED 

Notwithstanding the present heavy 
output of flour, millers are finding their 
supplies of bran and shorts inadequate to 
fill the demand. The exceptionally mild 
fall weather which has prevailed through- 
out the prairies has kept cattle out upon 
grazing lands to an unusually late date. 
Now, however, the demand for millfeed 
is increasing week by week, and the out- 
turn of mills which were previously ship- 
ping to United States and eastern Cana- 
dian markets is being absorbed locally. 
There is no change in prices. ()uota- 
tions: at points in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, bran $21 ton and shorts 
$23, in mixed cars with flour; interior 
British Columbia points, bran $25 and 
shorts $27; Pacific Coast points, bran 
$26 and shorts $28. 


WHEAT 


This market has been rather firmer 
throughout the week ending Nov. 10. 
The volume of contract wheat has been 
so large that the buying of cargo lots has 
had little effect upon the trading. Local 
millers have been heavy buyers 0! the 
contract grades, but the lower ones com 
tinue to be first in demand for general 
trade. There was also ‘a little inquiry 
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wheat in the future positions. Prices 
res No. 1 northern, in store, Fort Wil- 


_ -—Futures—, 

Cash ov. 5 ae 
Tov. © 6 csccvcecs $ .98%  $ .98% 94% 
wow : acoenaeh 97% 97% "93% 
ow. V ccacentee 97% 97% 93% 
Nov. 8 <saaseaee 97% 97% 93% 
Nov. D cecseeees 97% 97% 93 5% 
Nov, 10 s«seseees 96% 96% 92% 


Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg have 
own an increase for the week ending 
Nov. 10. The percentage of contract 
grades is high. Inspections averaged 
2,024 cars per day, compared with 1,870 
in the previous week and 1,890 for the 
corresponding period in 1922. 
OATMEAL 

There is a steady demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal, but otherwise this mar- 
ket is without feature. Prices maintain 
their old level. Quotations: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, $2.50, and oatmeal, in 98- 
lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats, to 
the wholesale trade in Winnipeg. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Offerings of oats have been light, and 
volume of trade small. What demand 
there was took care of the lower grades 
offered, but little was done in No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western. The demand for cash 
barley has been fairly good, and a mod- 
erate trade has been done. Farmers are 
holding back their grain, and offerings 


sh 


have been light. Rye has been inactive, 
with little or no inquiry for any of the 
grades. Only a few odd cars of flaxseed 
have been offered, and these were read- 
ily disposed of. Demand is dull for any 


but the lower grades. Quotations: No. 
2 Canadian western oats, 391%4c bu; bar- 
ley, 53°%%e; rye, 64c; flaxseed, $2.03%. 


NOTES 
Ernest Buckerfield, of Vernon & Buck- 
erfield, grain dealers and exporters, Van- 


couver, B. C., is in Winnipeg. 

Canada’s total output of salt during 
1922 totaled 183,438 tons, of which 99 
per cent was marketed, at a value of 
$1,628,323. 

The government grain cleaning plant 


at Kdmonton, Alta. will this season 
handle 50,000 bus seed grain, which is 
the total capacity of the plant. 


The new Bawlf and Stewart elevators 
at Fort William are now completed, and 
handling grain, The first named has a 
capacity of 1,500,000 bus, and the latter 
1,300,000. 

A yield which constitutes a record for 
Alberta wheat is reported from the 
Pinchwr Creek district, where 70 bus per 
acre from a 100-acre section has been 
threshed.. The whole of this exception- 
ally heavy yield graded No. 1 northern. 

The Grain Trade News, Winnipeg, has 
during the past summer installed a radio 
broadcasting service, by which it is send- 
ing out daily market news and quota- 
tions.. This service is proving of consid- 
erable value to isolated prairie farmers 
in marketing their grain. 

A ten-year record was broken recently 
at Fort William, when the Western Ter- 
minal elevator loaded 130,000 bus wheat 
into a vessel’s hold in 60 minutes. For 
an hour wheat poured from seven grain 
spouts, until 3,900 tons were aboard. 
Meanwhile, the inspection department 
had seven samplers testing the streams. 

That Manitoba would benefit under the 
proposed preference by Great Britain 
for-Canadian honey is the opinion of L. 
T. Floyd, provincial apiarist. In such 
case, Ontario honey would be shipped 
oversea, leaving Manitoba to supply the 
western market. The production of 
honey in Manitoba in 1922 amounted to 
2,000,000 Ibs. 

It is announced that the royal grain 
commission will commence its Manitoba 
sittings at Shoal Lake, Nov. 21. Other 
points at which sessions will be held: 
Portage la Prairie, Dauphin, Brandon, 
Deloraine and Morden, with a final sit- 
ting at Winnipeg in December, when the 
matter of the grain exchange facilities 
will come up for discussion. During its 
itinerary the commission will deal with 
the questions of grading, weighing, mix- 
ing, transportation, and the operation of 
primary elevators. The personnel of the 
advisory board will consist of R. A. 

ompson, milling matters; D. D. 


Young, technical subjects; C. B. Watts, 
Tepresenting the Ontario government. 





Authorities of the Saskatchewan wheat 
pool announce that their organization 
proposes to establish a system by which 
the milling value of the wheat it han- 
dles can be ascertained, in order that 
premiums paid on milling wheat may be 
secured by members of the pool. Details 
of the means by which this will be ac- 
complished are not yet perfected, but 
it is suggested that wheat which is found 
to contain a high gluten content shall 
be segregated in large bins at terminal 
elevators, from which cargoes can be 
made up for sale direct to British mill- 
ers, who buy export wheat on its gluten 
content. 

The first step to be taken by the re- 
cently appointed Manitoba weed commis- 
sion is the revision of the noxious weeds 
act. Dr. S. A. Bedford, chairman of 
the commission, stated there is at pres- 
ent too much grain growing in the 
prairies, and that the farmers with a 
considerable amount of land under cul- 
tivation would be well advised to seed 
a portion of it to grass. George Batho, 
secretary, stated that the object of the 
commission is to “substitute for a sys- 
tem that has failed to control weeds, a 
method of farming that will keep them 
under control.” This, it is pointed out, 
means patient and systematic cultiva- 
tion of all farm lands. 

G. Rock. 





ALBERTA WHEAT INDUSTRY 


Conditions Put the Great Bread Cereal in an 
Exceptional Position—Prob!ems of 
Transport and Market 





Epmonton, Axra,—Three significant 
facts are featuring the wheat industry 
in Alberta this fall. The province has 
a bumper crop, a co-operative market- 
ing scheme is being tried out by some of 
the growers, and there is a considerable 
impetus in the milling business. All signs 
seem to indicate that wheat, which has 
been somewhat in the background for the 
past few years, is once more king in 
this part of the Canadian West. 

An average yield of close to 30 bus 
per acre is estimated for the whole prov- 
ince. Threshing was delayed by reason 
of the big crop, the heavy growth of 
straw, and shortage of machinery, and it 
will be well into the winter before the 
work is entirely cleaned up; but the esti- 
mate of yield as given by the government 
statistics office may be taken as fairly 
accurate. It means that Alberta will 
have a crop of approximately 160,000,000 
bus, of which about 70 per cent will be 
for export. With three times as much 
grain to move as last year, the carrying 
capacities of both the Great Lakes and 
the Vancouver-Panama routes are likely 
to be taxed, especially in view of the fact 
that the Alberta grain will be longer in 
getting to the water, eastward bound. 
The Great Lakes route always draws first 
from Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

The attention of the dominion gov- 
ernment has been called to the serious- 
ness of the problem, as Alberta sees it, 
with a request that adequate provision 
be made in the way of grain carrying 
bottoms on both routes. Ottawa replies 
that in neither case is congestion likely 
to occur, and that there are enough bot- 
toms now available to handle all the 
grain offering during the present navi- 
gation season, which means the month of 
November and probably one trip in De- 
cember. It will be good news for Al- 
berta grain shippers if this assurance 
proves well founded. 

In quality the wheat grown in both 
northern and southern Alberta this year 
is of the usual grade and milling value. 
An increased amount of it will be put 
on the market in the form of registered 
seed grain, the government cleaning and 
grading plant in Edmonton having appli- 
cations on hand for treating about 100,- 
000 bus, a goodly part of which will be 
offered to growers in both the Canadian 
and American wests as registered and 
pedigreed seed. 

The co-operative marketing scheme is 
the outcome of a long continued demand 
by the farmers for a better selling serv- 
ice. Much dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed, not only with the low prices for 
wheat but with the way in which it has 
been put on the market, and some meth- 
od of regulating the flow and distribut- 
ing it more evenly throughout the year 
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was felt to be necessary: therefore the 
egg agitation for a farmers’ wheat 
pool. 

Under the name of the Alberta Co- 
operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., the 
pooling scheme is now a reality and is 
functioning as a going concern. It has 
an assembling service and a selling 
agency, with what appear to be satis- 
factory working arrangements with the 
elevator companies for storage accom- 
modation and with the banks for financ- 
ing. About 25,000 wheat growers, rep- 
resenting a crop area of 2,673,000 acres, 
are members of the pool under five-year 
contracts to market their grain through 
its agency. They are now receiving ad- 
vance payments on the basis of 75c per 
bu for No. 1 northern at Fort William, 
and are being given participation re- 
ceipts for whatever additional price may 
later be realized. 

It was not an easy matter to get the 
pool organized and running. The Al- 
berta government, itself a product of 
the United Farmer political movement, 
has taken an active interest in the co- 
operative marketing question and has 
been working toward a scheme for the 
pool selling of all kinds of farm prod- 
uce. So far as the pooling of wheat is 
concerned, it had been the government’s 
intention to secure data, partly through 
a careful investigation of various co- 
operative schemes in the United States, 
and to place this information at the dis- 
posal of the organized farmers, the idea 
being that an interprovincial wheat pool 
might be set up in Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba next year. Two of the 
government ministers made a special mo- 
tor trip to Washington, Oregon and 
California last summer for the purpose 
of looking into some of the Sapiro mar- 
keting schemes there in operation. 

Meanwhile, however, an agitation be- 
gan under farmer auspices in Saskatche- 
wan to organize for the handling of this 
year’s crop and, with that end in view, 
to bring Mr. Sapiro over, that he might 
create public interest and give the move- 
ment an initial impetus. Arrangements 
were made accordingly, and while Mr. 
Sapiro was on the ground Alberta inter- 
ests invited him to stop off at several 
central points in this province and ad- 
dress a series of public meetings. The 
net result was that a tide of public sen- 
timent in favor of a 1923 pool was put 
in motion, the California expert giving it 
as his unqualified opinion that the or- 
ganization could be set up in time to 
operate on this year’s crop. 

The upshot has been that Manitoba 
withdrew from _ the _ interprovincial 
scheme, on the ground that it would not 
be expedient for this year, Saskatchewan 
failed to secure sufficient contract acre- 
age within the time allowed for the mem- 
bership drive, and Alberta was left to 
work out a one-province pool along its 
own lines. When time was up on the 
contract signing, there was a little short 
of the desired 50 per cent of the wheat 
acreage of the province, but it was so 
close to the mark that the board of 
trustees decided to go on, there being 
about 60,000,000 bus in the pool to begin 
with. A further drive to round out the 
full half of the acreage will likely be 
put on during the early winter. 

It was soon apparent that Alberta’s 
single-handed effort to set up a wheat 
selling agency for 1923 was fraught with 
many and serious difficulties. Not only 
had the general system and the basis of 
handling grain to be worked out, but 
the making of financial arrangements, 
the acquisition of elevator facilities, and 
the appointment of an efficient manage-. 
ment were found to be full-size prob- 
lems. For several weeks the result ap- 
peared, to the public, to be in doubt, but 
it was finally announced that all arrange- 
ments had been made satisfactorily and 
that the pool would begin to receive 
grain on Oct. 29. 

There is still a feeling in well-informed 
circles that it would have been better to 
delay the scheme until it could have 
been established on a_three-province 
basis, as originally intended, its success 
on the larger scale being much more 
likely; but the demand of the wheat 
growers themselves has been met, and 
the actual testing is now in process. Al- 
berta has made a record in the way of 
pool organization, for this is the largest 
wheat pool that has yet been set up in 
any part of America. The difficulties at- 
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tendant upon blazing the way for a new 
venture were very considerable, and un- 
der the circumstances the organization 
was effected in remarkably quick time, 
despite the clamor for even more speedy 
action. 

The Sapiro plan has been followed as 
closely as possible, and even in detail 
the Alberta pool, as now in operation, is 
very similar to those operating in other 
agricultural industries in the Pacific 
Coast states. Mr, Sapiro has himself 
acted as consulting general, and in that 
capacity has approved the form of con- 
tract and the general working arrange- 
ments. There is no doubt that Mr. Sapiro 
is regarded in the Canadian West as 
something of a wizard in co-operative 
marketing, and the wheat growers are 
taking great stock in what he says and 
advises; nevertheless it is known here, 
as elsewhere, that he and his theories are 
not without their critics in his own coun- 
try, and the whole Sapiro system is there- 
fore on trial before the Alberta and 
western Canada public. 

One of the chief respects in which the 
Alberta pool differs from the Sapiro 
model is its elevator arrangements. In- 
stead of purchasing elevators, the trus- 
tees have made one-year contracts with 
16 line companies, by which they secure 
the use of approximately 500 elevators, 
giving them about one half of the stor- 
age accommodation of the province. 
These elevators will handle the pool grain 
at a cost of 1%c per bu, plus le commis- 
sion, and will perform the same services 
for the shipper as under the previous 
system, including the initial payments to 
producers at elevator points, which will 
be reimbursed sy the pool on presenta- 
tion of terminal warehouse receipts. 

As to the financial arrangements, the 
Canadian chartered banks have agreed 
through their association to give a line 
of credit of $15,000,000 on the security 
of the pool’s warehouse receipts. The 
money will be advanced at 6% per cent 
interest. 

The pool has a provincial manager, 
with headquarters in Calgary, who will 
have charge of the general business end 
and will make western sales. It has also 
a selling agent in Winnipeg, who will be 
responsible for all eastern shipments. 
Chester M. Elliott and David L. Smith, 
both experienced grain men, are the re- 
spective officials, and have been released 
from the employ of the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., to take up the manage- 
ment of the pool. 

It is not expected that the scheme will 
prove its ultimate value in one year’s 
operation, and the men at the head of 
it are warning the producers that not 
even the initial five-year term for which 
they have contracted will fully demon- 
strate the efficiency of the pool; but 
undoubtedly a good deal will depend 
upon the way in which this first crop is 
handled. Alberta farmers now have 
what they have been urgently asking for, 
and the results are awaited with interest 
by all concerned. 

Avsrey Furrerron. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK LOANS 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Federal land 
bank loans outstanding on Aug. 31, 1923, 
were 260,462, aggregating $753,184,329. 
Federal land bank bonds outstanding on 
the same date aggregated $763,980,000. 
It was necessary to institute foreclosure 
proceedings on 2,297 mortgages out of 
a total of 260,492. Of these, debtors 
paid their obligations before sale. In 
544 cases there were sale and purchase. 
Of the land so purchased by the bank 
only one piece so far has been sold at a 
loss. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





United Kingdom—Imports 
Imports of flour and grain into the United 
Kingdom between July 1 and Sept. 30, 1923 
and 1922 (000’s omitted): 
7—1922——_, 
From From 
Total U. S. 


sovesece 1,381 368 1,749 491 


Wheat, bus... 55,073 11,345 47,025 17,539 
Corn, bus..... 17,483 671 18,923 6,300 
Barley, bus... 10,128 2,637 6,916 3,071 
Oats, bus..... 8,947 792 7,282 2,059 





The dry docks of the harbor of Rotter- 
dam number 11, with a capacity varying 
between 3,000 and 46,000 tons. The total 
warehousing space may be estimated at 
250,000 square meters. 
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The flour market was uneventful dur- 
ing the week ending Nov. 10, and trans- 
actions of any volume were few. Busi- 
ness was spotted and mainly in small 
lots, with occasional sales of 1,000 bbls 
reported to jobbers, who were in need of 
certain mill brands. The wheat market 
has been draggy for weeks, and buyers 
cannot see anything in the situation to 
warrant heavier purchases. 

It is generally reported that stocks in 
the hands of the principal jobbers and 
wholesale grocers are of fair size. Some 
are understood to have sufficient on hand 
or coming to them to carry them well in- 
to 1924. Jobbers’ business with the 
smaller bakers has been fairly good for 
several weeks, which has enabled them 
to reduce their supplies considerably and 
also permitted them to take out flour 
from mills more freely. 

The spread between spring and hard 
winter wheat flour prices is narrowing, 
and some southwestern mills are asking 
as much as those in the Northwest. 
Price cutting by winter wheat mills 
seems to be much less in evidence, al- 
though there are individual companies 
still quoting low prices, but southwestern 
mills in the main apparently are striving 
to get their values up, and for the pres- 
ent at least are holding them firm. 

Soft winters remain practically un- 
changed as to prices and demand, Crack- 
er bakers are not in the market to any 
extent, most of them having their needs 
covered. Local mills report that direc- 
tions are coming in fairly well. 

The situation in regard to clears is 
rather mixed. A few local dealers claim 
to have made fairly good sales, but the 
majority describe demand as very quiet. 
Offerings of both firsts and seconds are 
more plentiful, and some mills are offer- 
ing concessions to make sales. 

There was a slightly improved inquiry 
for rye flour, but sales were mainly in 
small lots. Directions continue good, and 
local mills ran heavily this week, the 
output totaling 9,000 bbls, against 3,000 
the previous week. There were reports 
of fairly heavy sales to eastern export- 
ers, who have been figuring with local 
and Wisconsin mills. White is quoted 
at $3.50@3.80 bbl, medium at $3.30@ 
3.45, and dark at $3.10@3.45. 

Business in semolinas has slumped, and 
demand is rather quiet. Directions on 
old orders, however, continue good, and 
mills are said to be operating steadily, 
with a few a little behind on deliveries. 
No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.45@5.65 
bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.20@5.35; 
fancy durum patents, $5.10@5.20. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.80@6.30, 
standard patent $5.45@6.10, first clear 
$4.75@5.25, second clear $3.50@4; hard 
winter short patent $5.60@6.10, 95 per 
cent patent $5@5.40, straight $4.80@ 
5.10, first clear $4.25@4.60; soft winter 
short patent $5@5.35, standard patent 
$1.65@5.10, straight $4.45@4.75, _ first 
clear $4.20@4.50. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is considerably 
easier, and prices are down 50c@$l. 
Although mill offerings are still restrict- 
ed, jobbers and resellers were quoting 
transit bran and standard middlings at 
much lower values. It is reported that 
early in the week bran sold as low as 
$28 ton, although resellers are now hold- 
ing it at $29. Demand has been quiet, 
with increased offerings of transit feed. 
Deliveries to jobbers, mixers, etc., have 


been heavier of late, and as most of 
this feed was bought at levels much be- 
low the present market, a number of 
these interests have been trying to un- 
load part of these shipments. Although 
spot offerings are easier, mills are hold- 
ing future delivery prices at firm levels. 
There has been some inquiry from the 
trade for deferred, although buyers’ 
ideas were a little below those of mills. 

Spring bran is quoted at $29@30.50 
ton, hard winter bran $29.50@30.50, soft 
winter bran $30@30.50, standard mid- 
dlings $28.50@30, flour middlings $31.50 
@34, and red dog $35@36.50. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

BOT. G90. wccnccuer 40,000 38,000 90 
Previous week ..... 40,000 35,000 88 
Dee Oe 53 cccavecs 40,000 32,000 80 
Two years ago..... 40,000 28,000 70 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash wheat prices are 1@3c lower for 
the week. The local market was not 
very active. Outside mill buying was 
also light, with shipping sales totaling 
only 145,000 bus. Elevators, which have 
been fairly good buyers during the pre- 
vious weeks, also showed little interest 
in the moderate offerings. Receipts con- 
tinue light, totaling only 237 cars dur- 
ing the week ending Nov. 10, compared 
with 239 the previous week, and 361 a 
year ago. 

No. 1 red sold around 14%@2'%c over 
December, No. 2 red 14%2@2'%c over; 
No. 1 hard 2@6c over, No. 2 hard 1@5c 
over; No. 1 yellow hard 14%@2c over, 
No. 2 yellow hard 1@1%c over; No. 1 
dark northern 12@18c over, No. 2 dark 
10@16c over, No. 1 northern 2@1l7c over, 
No, 2 northern 1@15c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at 
$1.06%,@1.07% bu, No. 3 red $1.054@ 
1.064%; No. 1 hard $1.074%@1.11%, No. 2 
hard $1.06% @1.10%, No. 3 hard 1.044%@ 
1.05%; No. 1 dark northern $1.174@ 
1.23%, No. -1 northern $1.074%@1.22%, 
No. 2 northern $1.06%,@1.20%4. 

Daily closing prices of December, May 
and July wheat at Chicago: 


Dec. May July 
PE ON a Sie Sev Gals $1.07% $1.12% $1.07% 
Be Be cccessecce Hee 1.11% 1.07% 
- Pree .06 1.11 1.07 
SS Peer tee 1.05 % 1.11 1,07 
eres 1.06% 1.11% 1.07% 
A erry y 1.05% 1.10% 1.06% 


COARSE GRAINS 

Receipts of corn were not as heavy 
as the preceding week, but the quality of 
the arrivals is improving. Demand was 
good most of the week, with prices ad- 
vancing nearly daily, until the week end, 
when old corn showed weakness. Sales 
for shipment totaied 300,000 bus, and 
receipts were 699 cars, against 1,084 the 
previous week, and 1,219 last year. Nos. 
1 and 2 mixed were quoted at 91c bu; 
No. 1 yellow $1.03, No. 2 yellow $1.03, 
No. 3 yellow 90@98c, No. 4 yellow 89@ 
89l4c, No. 5 yellow 86@86'4c, No. 6 yel- 
low 81@82c; No. 2 white 974%c, No. 5 
white 82c, No. 6 white 80%4c. 

Cash rye was easier and about 2c 
lower. Demand was fair at the easier 
prices. Offerings moderate. Receipts 
totaled 43 cars, against 34 last week, 
and 194 a year ago. Sales for shipment 
amounted to 15,000 bus. No. 2 was 
quoted at 69c bu. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The lower prices of corn and, conse- 
quently, lower levels for corn goods, have 
stimulated demand, and business with 
mills in this territory is fairly active. 
Buying is in the main for near-by ship- 
ment, with very few in the trade book- 
ing ahead. Stocks are understood to be 

ght, and buyers therefore are in a 


hurry to get their s. New corn 
coming in is reported to be quite wet, 
requiring considerable reconditioning, 


which is being reflected in the prices be- 
ing asked. Export business is practical- 
ly at a standstill, as importers are not 
disposed to pay prevailing prices. 

Corn flour is quoted at $2.20@2.30 
per 100 lbs, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $2.10@2.20, white and yellow 
cream meal $2.10@2.20, pearl and granu- 
lated hominy $2.20@2.25, oatmeal $2.70, 
jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
$2.45 per 90-lb sack. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ending Nov. 10, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
19 22 19 1922 


23 1922 23 
Flour, bbis..... 222 349 195 301 
Wheat, bus.... 372 613 234 611 
Corn, bus...... 1,329 2,445 765 1,823 
Oats, bus...... 1,458 1,720 1,130 1,149 
Rye, bus....... 51 403 il 181 
Barley, bus.... 218 208 87 181 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The demand for oil meal has improved 
a little from the country trade, but mix- 
ers are buying sparingly. Mills are still 
independent as to prices, most of them 
being well sold up, and are nominally 
quoting meal on a basis of $51@52 ton, 
while resellers are asking around $45, 
f.o.b., Chicago. 

MAKES USE OF RADIO 

The Wisconsin Rapids (Wis.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce broadcasted a pro- 
gramme over the radio the evening of 
Nov. 5, at which time the various indus- 
tries of that city were described, among 
them being the Jackson Milling Co. 

The facts concerning this milling firm 
broadcasted were that the Jackson Mill- 
ing Co. was proud of being one of the 
oldest industries in Wisconsin Rapids. 
The original mill, built over 60 years 
ago, was driven by waterpower derived 
from the Wisconsin River. In 1900 this 
mill was dismantled and a modern plant 
erected, driven entirely by electric pow- 
er. The mill has grown from a small 
custom mill, making about 50 bbls per 
day, to a capacity of 600 bbls. This con- 
cern operates two mills besides the one 
at Wisconsin Rapids, and also a line of 
elevators and warehouses through the 
central part of the state. 

Its principal product is fancy white 
rye flour. While the state of Wisconsin 
raises the choicest rye in the United 
States, the Jackson Milling Co. is for- 
tunate in being situated in the heart of 
the rye belt. This concern has _ built 
up a reputation on its General Jackson 
rye flour which the city of Wisconsin 
Rapids is proud of. 


FLOUR CLUB DINNER 


Wednesday evening, Nov. 21, will be 
celebrated as President A. W. Mears 
night. Mr. Mears is president of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, and 
past president of the Baltimore Flour 
Club, and he will be guest of honor at 
a dinner and meeting to be given by the 
Chicago Flour Club. Members of other 
flour clubs, who expect to be in Chicago 
that evening, have also been invited to 
be guests of the local organization at the 
meeting, which will be held at the At- 
lantic Hotel. . 

An informal dinner will precede the 
meeting, and will start promptly at 6:30. 
Walter S. Johnson, president Chicago 
Flour Club, will call the meeting to 
order and will ask V. J. Petersen, past 
president of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, to act as toastmaster. The 
committee in charge has arranged the 
meeting so that those who will travel 
on the special train to Minneapolis to 
attend the Anniversary Celebration of 
The Northwestern Miller will have ample 
time to make the train. 


NOTES 


J. A. Elward, of the Hebron (N. D.) 
Roller Mills, recently called on the trade 
in this market. 

George C. Mariner, of the Chicago of- 
fice of the Washburn-Crosby Co., is in 
Indianapolis on a business trip. 

E. J. Hoagland, of the Mills of Al- 
bert Lea, Inc., Minneapolis, stopped off 
in Chicago on a trip to eastern markets. 

Martin Luther, manager Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Milling Co. visited Chicago 
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on his way east in the interests of his 
firm. : 

R. A. Goerz, of the Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas, visited his local 
representative during the current week. 

C. M. Brown, sales manager Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, called at this office on his way east, 

Herman F. Wright, manager of the 
flour mill of the American Hominy Co., 
Decatur, Ill, spent a few days in Chi. 
cago recently. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, called on the 
local feed trade en route home trom a 
visit to Minneapolis. 

Harold C. Vogtel, of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, visited 
his old friends in Chicago, prior to leay- 
ing for eastern markets. 

Harry G. Randall, of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, )assed 
through Chicago on his return ‘o the 
mill from an eastern trip. 

V. J. Petersen, of Petersen Bros, & 
Co., Chicago, who met with a sever~ acci- 
dent on his farm at Libertyville, Ill, a 
few weeks ago, is back at his offic:. 

E, S. Wagner on Nov. 1 took up his 
new duties with the Millers’ N tional 


Federation. He was for many years 
with the Star & Crescent Milling ‘ o. 

W. E. McDaniel, formerly hea mill- 
wright for the Kern Milling Co, Mil- 
waukee, has accepted a similar }usition 
with the B. A. Eckhart Millin: Co, 
Chicago. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Miller. Na- 
tional Federation, will make an a:‘dress 


at the annual meeting of the Ohi: Mill- 
ers’ State Association, to be held at Co- 
lumbus, Nov. 14-15. 

H. C. Brown, manager of the flour 
department of the Quaker Oats Co, 
Chicago, is confined to his home by pneu- 
monia. Latest reports are that he is con- 
siderably improved. 


Theodore F. Ismert, president |smert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, re- 
mained over in Chicago for severa! days 
after attending the recent conference at 
the Federation offices. 


The Herendeen Milling Co., Danville, 
Ill., recently sold its bakery in that city, 
which will in the future be known as the 
Herendeen Baking Co. It also his dis- 
posed of its bakery at Rockford, III. 


P. L. M. van der Lande, of Deventer, 
Holland, and G. J. L. van der Lande, of 
Noury & van der Lande, Buffalo, N. Y., 
stopped off at Chicago on their way back 
from a visit to their various branches. 


C. C. Anthon, Chicago manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., and president 
Chicago Flour Jobbers’ Exchange, an- 
nounces that a meeting of this organiza- 
tion will be held the evening of Nov. 13 
at the University Club. 


John W. Burns, Chicago miunager 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, left for Pittsburgh on Nov. 8, 
to help start a toast campaign. Mr. 
Burns originated the toast movement in 
Chicago, which has now become na (ional. 


It is reported that 500,000 bus rye and 
60,000 bus wheat are on the way to 
Chicago from Duluth. It is als» said 
that a cargo of Canadian whet has 
been loaded at Fort William for ship- 
ment to Chicago, which is believed to be 
a lot bought some weeks ago by « local 
mill. 


The United States government quat- 
termaster’s department, 1819 Wes! Per- 
shing Road, Chicago, has issued « pro 
posal for 59,976 Ibs hard wheat flour to 
be delivered to Q.M.S.O., Washington, 
G. I. Depot, Warehouse No. 3, W:ishing- 
ton, D. C. It is to be packed in new 
single cotton sacks, 98 lbs net, de!'veries 
to commence Jan. 28 and be con leted 
by Feb. 10, 1924. Prices to be s:mit- 
ted per unit, which is one pound, «1d not 
per barrel or sack. Bids will be « pened 
on Nov. 22. 


Supervisor J. W. T. Duvel, rej)reset 
tative in Chicago of the United >tates 
Department of Agriculture, has asked 
leading operators here to co-opera': with 
him in securing pertinent facts co:cerl- 
ing trading in grain privileges as i! used 
to be carried on by the Board of rade. 
The object in asking for this, Mr. Duvel 
stated, was simply to insure that lic will 
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be fully informed on the matter should 
Washington pass favorably on a request 
that is expected to be made that such 


trading be permitted. 





MILWAUKEE 

With December wheat declining 45¢c 
bu, and cash premiums even lower at 
the close of the week ended Nov, 10, it 
is not surprising that the flour trade 
during this period has been slow and 
"as influx of Canadian wheat is to a 
considerable degree responsible for a 
decline of 7@10c bu in spring wheat in 
this market, while winter wheat has 
held up relatively well. As a result, 
spring wheat flour has dropped to vir- 
tually the same level as Kansas, and 
some sales have been made below the 
price of southwestern, which, under the 
pressure of competition, was reduced at 
least to a parity. 

For the first time in a number of years 
price competition between spring and 
Kansas has practically vanished, and 
spring wheat mills are able to meet the 
demands of customers who during these 
years have been taking Kansas in pref- 
erence. on a strictly price basis. 

Family patent has had a fairly good 
call, relieving the pressure which the re- 
cent preponderance of bakers patent 
buying created. At the same time busi- 
ss in straight patent has suffered from 


ness 
a wave of buying of fancy clear, prob- 
ably as a substitute for straight. Prices 
are 1ainly nominal, as asking values in 
many cases are shaded to meet competi- 
tive needs. At the close, on Nov. 10, 


fancy city brands of hard spring wheat 
patent were quoted at $6.10@6.75 bbl, 
and straight at $5.65@6.20, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks. 

Clear flour prices are holding rela- 
tively firm, as the supply is smaller than 
the demand. Fancy and first clear are 
in exc lient request, while mills are hav- 
ing trouble filling old sales agreements, 
because of the fact that production is 
governed by the demand for family and 
bakers patents, and this has been limited 
by various factors. Second clear is mov- 
ing fairly well, although not nearly so 
rapidly as the top grades. It is only 
occasionally that local mills have any 
first clear to offer, and each lot is 
snapped up quickly at top prices. At 
the close, on Nov. 10, first clear was 
nominally quoted at $5.05@5.35 bbl, and 
second at $4.10@4.80, in 98-lb cottons. 

Some bakery customers who for price 
reasons have been partial to Kansas for 
several years are hesitant about chang- 
ing over ‘to spring to take advantage of 
an almost equal cost, because later de- 
velopments may make it necessary to re- 
turn to the former order of things. 
Mills here making both spring and Kan- 
sas have been selling about as much of 
one as the other, but the balance mo- 
mentarily is favoring spring. On several 
days asking prices on spring dropped 
below Kansas, but the deficiency was 
quickly made up by the stress of com- 
petition. At the close, on Nov. 10, 
fancy brands of hard winter short pat- 
ent were quoted at $6.05@6.70 bbl, and 
straight at $5.60@6.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

A slightly improved call for soft win- 
ter bakers patent is noticeable. Quota- 
tions are $5.25@5.50 bbl, in cotton. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

Is bis tivity 

mo 4-10) ee 12,000 4,500 38 

Previous week ..... 12,000 4,500 38 

MMS YOO? ivcicccce 16,000 10,000 63 

Two years ago..... 24,000 1,000 4 

Three years ago... 24,000 12,782 53 

Four years ago.... 24,000 15,600 65 
Five years ago..... Oe ree 

RYE FLOUR 


The flatness in rye seems to have dis- 
appeared as suddenly as it came. There 
has not been a time in years when rye 
flour was so attractive a buy as at pres- 
ent. The pure white and pure dark are 
in best request, whereas normally the 
Straight grade was the best seller. 

For a time the average rye loaf came 
dangerously near oblivion because it cost 
Virtually as much as a wheat loaf, con- 
tained only a faint flavor of true rye, 
and in color simulated wheat bread, so 
that it had few attractions. The price 
of rye flour is relatively firm at a 


slightly reduced level brought about by 
a decline in the option and cash price. 
At the close, on Nov. 10, pure white 
was quoted at $3.75@4 bbl, straight at 
$3.55@3.80, and dark at $38.60@3.90, in 
cotton. 

CORN GOODS 

Corn goods are so abnormally high 
that the price the consumer is compelled 
to pay is out of reach, and demand is 
stinted as it probably never was before. 
Not only in foreign but in domestic mar- 
kets the tendency is toward buying the 
relatively inexpensive rye flour in place 
of corn flour, especially under the stress 
of economic conditions, particularly in 
Europe. By the middle of November, in 
previous years, most customers had 
placed orders on mill books for needs 
over the greater part of the winter. 

This year the extraordinary situation 
in the corn market has reduced corn ce- 
real trade, not only to a consumptive 
basis, but pressed it to a minimum be- 
cause rye flour has been available for a 
good deal less than its normal value. In 
the week ended Nov. 10, cash corn ad- 
vanced 3@7c bu as a reaction from a 
sharp slump in the previous week, but 
cereals are 15c per 100 Ibs lower. At 
the close, corn flour was quoted at $2.10 
@2.20, corn meal at $2.05@2.15, and corn 
grits at $2.10@2.20, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILLFEED 


With the exception of a limited de- 
mand. for quick shipment, there is little 
activity in the millfeed market. Pro- 
ducers are holding deferred at a pre- 
mium of 50c@$1.50 ton over spot prices, 
which are easy and largely nominal, and 
buyers are not inclined to tackle deferred 
unless they can get it at spot values. 
The seemingly strong position of mill- 
feed, based on the assumption that vir- 
tually all of the winter’s requirements 
needed to be placed, has been prejudiced 
by the renewed recession of wheat prices. 

There has been practically no change 
in millfeed prices. An easier feeling is 
discernible in oil meal. Hominy feed 
has dropped $2 ton in sympathy with the 
general readjustment of the corn market. 
Oat feed, largely an emergency buy, is 
off $1 ton. Mills quote standard bran at 
$29@29.50 ton, winter bran $29@29.50, 
standard fine middlings $28@29, flour 
middlings $30.50@31, red dog $34@36, 
rye feed $27@28, hominy feed $37.50, re- 
ground oat feed $12.50@13.50, old proc- 
ess oil meal $#9@50, cottonseed meal 
$46.50@51, and gluten feed $45.25, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed 2@10c lower, outside for 
spring: Receipts, 40 cars; previous week, 
50; last year, 63. Market weak with fu- 
tures. Offerings light and sold slowly, 
with premiums receding for spring 
grades. Best dark Dakota northern de- 
clined to 4@8c over Minneapolis Decem- 
ber price. No. 1 Dakota dark northern 
closed at $1.13@1.17, No. 2 $1.11@1.15, 
No. 3 $1.09@1.13; No. 1 hard winter 
$1.07@1.14, No. 2 $1.06@1.13, No. 3 $1.04 
@1.09; No. 1 red winter $1.08@1.09, No. 
2 $1.07@1.08, No. 3 $1.04@1.06; No. 1 
mixed $1.04@1.12, No. 2 $1.03@1.10, No. 
3 $1.01@1.06. 

Rye closed 1@2c lower. Receipts, 17 
cars; previous week, 20; last year, 74. 
Offerings insignificant, and demand fair 
from shippers. Basis improved, No. 2 
selling at December price to %c over. 
Market inclined to weakness. No. 1 
closed at 68144@68%c; No. 2, 67%@ 
68%4c; No. 3, 66@67%c; No. 4, 63@66c. 

Corn closed 3@7c higher. Receipts, 
202 cars; previous week, 224; last year, 
201. Offerings moderate, and all de- 
scriptions salable to industries and ship- 
pers. Yellow scarce and wanted at pre- 
miums of 54%@6c over white. No. 2 
white closed at 85@86c; No. 2 yellow, 
9014 @92c; No. 2 mixed, 83@87c. 

Oats closed %4c lower. Receipts, 295 
cars; previous week, 377; last year, 235. 
Fair demand, local and shipping; re- 
ceipts moderate. Basis steady. No. 3 
white closed at 42@43c. 

Barley closed unchanged. Receipts, 
125 cars; previous week, 190; last year, 
156. Market slow and easy. Demand 
quiet, although receipts are light. Choice 
to fancy, 46@48-lb test, 71@73c; fair 
to good, 43@45-lb test, 60@70c; light 
weight, 38@42-lb test, 59@64c; feed, 58 
@60c. Iowa was quoted at 58@72c, as 
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to quality; Wisconsin, 60@73c; Minne- 
sota, 58@73c; Dakota 58@70c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 78,650 49,700 15,230 58,870 


50,400 53,200 52,250 70,750 
304,880 158,360 200,700 133,075 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 


Oats, bus.... 646,800 393,390 504,050 320,845 

Barley, bus.. 197,500 210,140 58,440 55,540 

Rye, bus..... 24,055 96,220 27,860 63,730 

Feed, tons... 2,010 600 8,227 4,499 
NOTES 


Captain Ernest Gonzenbach, head of 
the Falls Roller Mills, Sheboygan Falls, 
was in Milwaukee on Nov. 7 

C. J. Schmidt, feed and grain dealer, 
Waunakee, has completed an addition 
to the elevator and otherwise improved 
his plant. 

William Wichhorst has been appoint- 
ed manager of the new Madison whole- 
sale branch established by the W. S. 
Montague Co., cracker, biscuit, cake and 
confectionery manufacturer, La Crosse, 
Wis. 

The warehouse of the Krakow Lumber 
& Feed Co., Shawano, was entered by 
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burglars on the night of Oct. 26, and 
robbed of nearly 1,000 lbs sacked flour. 
A light delivery truck was employed and 
it was traced to a residence five miles 
away, where arrests have been made. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Bauernfeind, She- 
boygan Falls, celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary on Oct. 31. Mr. 
Bauernfeind is a pioneer miller of Wis- 
consin, having operated mills in Glen- 
beulah and Cedarburg from 1872 to 1890. 
He is now president of the Sheboygan 
Falls State Bank, and executive secre- 
tary of a building and loan association 
and a mutual fire insurance company. 


On application of Adolph Hafner & 
Co., public accountants, a receiver has 
been appointed for the Purity Mfg. Co., 
1098 Thirty-fifth Street, Milwaukee, 
manufacturing macaroni and noodles. 
Waldemar C. Wehe, 425 East Water 
Street, has been appointed counsel for 
the receiver, and an order has been en- 
tered by the court to dispose of the 
property at private sale or public auc- 
tion. 

L. E. Meyer. 








Western Canada—Lake Shipments 


Tables issued by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, showing lake shipments 
of grain from Fort William and Port Arthur by crop years ended Aug. 31: 


LAKE SHIPMENTS, 1922-23, BY DESTINATION 











To U. States ports— 








5,392,800 


Screen- 

Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, Sample mixed ings, 

To Canadian ports— bus bus bus bus bus grain, lbs tons 
Collingwood ......... ik Sere ey a oe oe ee ee re eee 
Depot Harbor ........ ae” s6ese¢ seahe @3%036 <05¥00 .. abWaee  Gusas 
ee 14,395,423 2,086,627 675,516 222,801 11,277 
Ee ee ee ee 414,845 ae Mansss <<45nk . waewas’ audaw 
Perr 52,320 1,263,364 635,215 ...... 767,264 2,407,682 ..... 
Serer ee ,930 3,033,052 1,514,868 234,248 4,731 
- Port Colborne ....... ,588,083 65,160,581 3,577,415 ...... 1,965 
Port MecNicoll 25,441 2,411,173 1,002,878 36,523 866 
Peet GtARIOy .caccccse n° thane 86005 60058 ##és¥bbee - essgas *eaeen 
ME: Sécreeesnoneas ,753 nr 86€36eceuhes = awigke! =. Seeeas . eatin neexnce 
SY ASeneb es eeccws'ees 5,231 512,378 STV.8C6 =. caweee 272,985 3,545,630 ..... 
Totals to Can. ports.109,105,570 15,121,718 8,146,998 493,572 2,336,071 50,647,781 18,839 


6,965,230 109,383,444 13,589 











DEED. 6.8644 6408 6600% 96,514,084 3,690,002 
CD  oeeccceooeecs FY eer 
rrr Tere ee ROG, SSO soccer 
PON coccck .. heeds e868 ene 
EE hha 94-504 04 he etoe Th) 4 errr 
SA FO. eer 
ee GCSE BSR 8s eee 
a a aes ~erenee 
CE nn 6 6k od ere Shee 587,166 
Totals to U. S. ports 120,071,349 4,277,168 


»,534,408 


1,583,952 7,130,646 164,991,694 77,819 





Grand totals ..... 


229,176,919 19,398,886 13,681,406 


9,466,717 215,639,475 96,659 


LAKE SHIPMENTS IN PREVIOUS CROP YEARS 











Screen- 



































Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, Sample mixed ings, 
1921-22— bus bus bus bus bus grain, lbs tons 
To Canadian ports ... 73,553,637 26,209,455 8,460,638 1,071,762 582,472 56,624,436 13,997 
To U. States ports....102,021,849 6,231,477 2,604,299 2,314,286 2,620,161 115,017,231 19,824 
OGRE v6 vc0s2e ces 175,575,486 32,440,932 11,064,937 3,386,048 3,202,633 171,641,667 "83,821 
1920-21— 
To Canadian ports.... 55,270,869 34,211,253 7,723,152 932,641 993,331 27,503,427 ..... 
To United States ports 67,788,708 3,958,648 2,154,586 2,675,717 1,101,981 3,413,023 61,111 
Totals seeeeee+123,059,577 38,169,901 9,877,738 3,608,358 2,095,312 30,916,450 61,111 
1919-20— 
To Canadian ports.... 79,436,573 11,015,981 6,067,742 176,419 1,068,677 7,264,058 ..... 
To United States ports 1,367,387 6,379,151 602,578 556,641 212,191 65,884,353 26,567 
Totals ....cccccees 80,803,960 16,395,132 6,670,320 733,060 1,280,868 13,148,411 26,567 
1918-19— 
To Canadian ports.... 86,076,634 6,176,487 8,268,763 720,947 391,697 16,171,288 162 
To United States ports 3,964,996 1,406,418 833,313 713,230 $08,432 «sw necee 27,766 
Lost in wrecks ....... 390,151 eeesce ececvcee ceecce CO0CCe shetee sees 
Totals ......0.06- - 90,431,782 6,582,906 9,102,077 1,434,177 695,119 16,171,288 27,928 
1917-18— 
To Canadian ports.... 58,301,499 15,410,450 4,468,843 633,616 eccoce 8,600,066 ..... 
To United States ports 41,193,515 2,431,658 660,126 2,697,926 * 63,5685 1,161,598 45,345 
Lost in wrecks ...... ° 234,843 eeeees eeecee 8 =—s_ ee owe ° oseeee  tanete” tenes 
Totals ....00. «+++ 99,729,858 17,842,109 6,028,969 3,331,542 63,585 4,761,654 45,345 
1916-17— 
To Canadian ports.... 63,308,901 29,744,567 3,342,859 774,794 12,095,040 1,031 
To United States ports 75,107,855 17,942,117 3,467,974 5,583,301 9,039,386 24,232 
Lost in wrecks ....... 157,280 = wa aoee e6etec s00s0 -° eacce’ “pales © eesce 
Totals cscccceseces 138,574,036 47,686,685 6,810,833 6,358,095  ...... 21,134,426 25,263 
1915-16— 
To Canadian ports.... 91,082,702 40,136,467 6,815,775 843,352 11,896,310 418 
To United States ports.165,949,985 19,658,043 3,139,039 3,841,296 562,523 73,807 
Lost in wrecks ....... 97,000 = .veee ° Ipcccce 8  «—eveve © a eeeee = ew eevee 8 =e oece 
Totals ..... ececces 257,129,687 59,794,510 8,954,815 4,684,648  ...... 12,458,833 74,225 
1914-15— 
To Canadian ports.... 55,326,874 15,067,942 1,758,355 1,071,928 ...... 7,292,247 6,419 
To United States ports 22,219,529 1,446,376 TERSSO S,GEB, TSG 9 ccccce cvscee 25,149 
To England direct .... ......+- 121,481 ook. Abbas). 624063 . .¢eeeae . eens 
Totals .cc.cccccces 77,546,403 16,635,800 2,627,875 4,484,724 ...... 7,292,247 31,568 
1913-14— 
To Canadian ports ... 61,530,036 24,517,904 6,799,608 1,731,023 ...... 25,929,914 8,181 
To United States ports 63,956,333 15,109,584 4,109,724 10,271,847  ...... 146,710 67,616 
Lost in wrecks ....... 740,453 =. aa ° 64,331 BOEOP = tees) 8=—s_ shaeees§ 6 éneee 
Totals ..cccccccces 126,226,822 39,627,488 9,973,824 12,145,237 ..... - 26,076,624 65,797 


LAKE SHIPMENTS, SPRING AND SUMMER OF 1923 


Of the 1922-23 lake shipments shown in the foregoing table, shipments made to Canadian 
and United States ports from the opening of navigation to Aug. 31, 1923, were as follows: 


Wheat, Oats, 

bus 

To Canadian ports.... 
To United States ports 19,059,243 


bus u 
43,914,080 11,754,172 4,708,825 
217,143 1,546,729 


Screen- 
Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, Sample mixed ings, 
bus bus bus grain, lbs tons 


91,522 
361,518 


1,666,095 46,686,260 i 
1,972,063 19,810,063 11,473 





Totals 


vegwaseoeee 62,973,323 11,971,315 6,255,554 


453,040 3,638,158 66,496,323 18,256 
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A FOOL’S PARADISE 


A man who has been successful writes: 
“I don’t believe in a gloomy forecast 
under any circumstances. It is even 
better to live in a fool’s paradise, if 
one must, and be happy, than to know, in 
advance, what appears to be (but is not 
always) the truth, and be miserable. As 
a rule, what one does not know does not 
hurt one, and the greater part of our 
troubles in this world never happen.” 

Here is a philosophy of life, and the 
basis for a buoyant, optimistic, hopeful 
and confident outlook on the world. 
Could it be better stated? It is not aca- 
demic, nor intellectual perhaps, certainly 
not introspectively analytical, as is some 
philosophy which seeks to question the 
credentials of the mind and even the 
possibility of human knowledge, but is 
practical and based on experience. 

“What is truth?” asked Pilate, and 
would not stay for an answer. Well, 
what is the truth? There is a time in 
life when one is very young, inexperi- 
enced and perhaps visionary, if gifted 
with an inquiring mind, when the search 
for the truth looms large and stands out 
as the only thing worth while. Like 
Faust, one desires to penetrate beneath 
the show and surface of life, and find 
out “what it is that holds the world to- 
gether in its inmost core,” and when “all 
the near and all the far fail to satisfy 
the awakened and perturbed spirit.” 
This is a somewhat free translation. 
The point is that the truth, the absolute 
truth, and nothing but the truth, what- 
ever it may be and whatever its conse- 
quences, is the only thing worth while, 
and it must be known if it be knowable. 
The picture suggested of an unquench- 
able thirst for the things of the spirit is 
not without its appeal. 

But that concerns the world of specu- 
lative thought and philosophy, and mill- 
ers live in a world of action. In its 
effort to find an explanation of life, 
philosophy is supposed to concern itself 
with a candid, unbiased and critical ex- 
amination of the fundamental presup- 
positions of life, such postulates as: “I 
think, therefore I exist”; “the heart re- 
quires a God and therefore there is a 
God”; the justification for optimism or 
pessimism; the things which are taken 
for granted, as a matter of fact and 
experience, and in order to enable one to 
go on living. 

But as one gets older, the deductions 
from experience, rather than the conclu- 
sions of abstract reasoning, have more 
weight in determining conduct. One 
learns that this abstract thing called the 
absolute, or the absolute truth, is an 
elusive will-o’-the-wisp, always escaping 
one’s grasp, perhaps unknowable to finite 
intelligence, and that there is no end to 
speculative thinking; that one philosophy 
is only succeeded by another, equally in- 
conclusive; that the riddle of the uni- 
verse remains always unsolved, and that 
getting lost in the mazes of futile and 
bewildering speculation simply results 
in depression of the spirit and paralysis 
of action. 

In the life of action and business some 
things must be taken for granted. The 
getting of something done gives the soul 
standing room for the doing of something 
else. The work in hand, be it what it 
may, must be done by all who have a 
living to make. And what will be help- 
ful? Certainly not speculative philos- 
ophy, fine spun academic theories en- 

with a candid examination of this 
thing or the other, and the capacity of 








the human mind for knowledge. Living 
in the right kind of atmosphere and hav- 
ing the right kind of thoughts and asso- 
ciations may be helpful: a safe and 
sound practical philosophy not too in- 
volved for human nature’s daily needs. 
After all, what is the truth, anyway, 
and why all this fuss and feathers about 
it? Is it not a relative, rather than an 
absolute, thing, as known and revealed 
to man? It seems to be either a figment 
of the imagination, or a thing of infinite 
approach, so rich and inexhaustible in 
its nature and manifestations that it is 
never seen or known in its entirety, and 
is reflected with such endless variations 
that man’s conception of it changes from 
age to age. Hence the Christian era, and 
the life of man, may be only one epoch 
in the infinite unfolding of it. 
Therefore, reasoning philosophically, is 
it not wise to hold fast to the things of 
good report, to the ideas and thoughts 
and associations which are constructive 
and helpful in getting one’s work done; 


and is not optimism one of them, if need. 


be the living in a fool’s paradise, which 
really isn’t necessary except for the 
fool? There is nothing done without 
faith, Man emerges from the darkness 
and wilderness of unbelief, paralyzin 
fear and inaction, only by faith, led, 
perhaps, by the light of the imagination. 
The philosophic basis, or reasoning, in 
justification of faith and belief is just as 
good and sound as for disbelief, and the 
former enjoys the sanction and support 
of practical experience. “Faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.” 

So millers should have faith—faith in 
themselves and in their industry, in the 
inherent soundness and beneficence of 
their work, and in its possibilities of 
service and profit. They should have 
respect and reverence for themselves 
and their product, and, if they do this, 
some of the present complaints about 
the industry will disappear. It will no 
longer be possible for them to belittle 
themselves or to cheapen their product. 
They will make honest flour, at an hon- 
est price and at an honest profit, and 
be successful. And there will be no 
fool’s paradise about it. 


MILLING REVIEW 

New business is slow, and sales are 
hard to make. Mills still have consid- 
erable bookings, on which it is none too 
easy to get directions. Therefore, the 
conclusion seems justified that flour is 
moving into the trade only in such quan- 
tity and as fast as actual consumptive 
needs require. 

If these needs do not compel buyers 
to furnish specifications on past book- 
ings, they hold off and hang up the mill. 
It is not thought that the condition of 
the wheat market is so much a factor in 
the situation as the disposition of the 
trade to take flour only as needed. 

The wheat market has been fluctuating 
up and down, and without the buying 
support needed to give confidence and 
stabilize it. This fact, and the wide 
range in prices by western mills, have 
caused some unsettlement in the trade 
and discouraged further purchases. Fur- 
thermore, the season is now at hand when 
there is always an actual falling off in 
the buying of flour. The bakery trade is 
pretty well bought up until Jan. 1. 
After that there may be a revival of 
buying. Then, too, politics have been 
injected into the wheat situation to an 
unusual extent this year, and that has 
contributed to the uncertainty. 

The notable feature of the week end- 
ing Nov. 10 was the further develop- 
ment of weakness in feed. One miller 
reports it as practically unsalable, while 
others have found it necessary to cut 
the price, and the movement is slow, even 
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at that. However, millers are not in- 
clined to believe that feed should go 
much lower, inasmuch as cold weather 
and the period for reduced output are 
now due, and both should have a stimu- 
lating effect on prices. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.05 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Nov. 9. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted at $5.25@5.30 
bbl, local springs $6@6.50, and local hard 
winters $5.85, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$31.50@32.25 ton, mixed feed $31.50@ 
32.25, and middlings, $31.50@32.25, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Mour Pct. of 

output activity 
Bs BBD. Svcciccavescecen 35,60 74 
Previous week .....s.csse- 41,800 87 
WOOP GOO. o6eccccccccccceqex 37,100 77 
PaO FOTO OHO vccccccrecce 23,400 49 
Three years ago ..........>+ 18,400 38 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output ofac- 

No. bbis bbls tivity 

Nov. 4-10 ..... 24 138,210 92,949 67 
Previous week.. 19 111,810 79,356 71 
Year ago ..... 26 146,460 91,342 62 
Two years ago. 22 128,760 61,610 49 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 283,000 94,000 123,000 92,000 
Corn, bus.... 90,000 96,000 26,000 18,000 
Oats, bus.... 100,000 70,000 19,000 27,000 


SAY IT WITH FLOUR 


Frank H. Tanner, secretary of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, in a 
recent circular to his membership com- 
ments on the exportation of flour as 
follows: “Among the many schemes to 
get rid of our surplus crop is one to 
ship 50,000,000 bus to Germany, either 
selling or giving it to them. Every mill- 
er and every association should take the 
matter up with the President, and de- 
mand that the sale or gift should be 
made in the form of flour. Flour can 
be used at once on arrival in Germany, 
while wheat would have to be ground in 
the German mills, before being available 
as flour for food purposes. Besides, the 
farmer in this country needs the feed 
offal from the wheat, which would be 
left in this country if the wheat were 
ground here. 

“Also, the mills could furnish the flour 
as fast as needed, and would be able to 
keep their plants in operation. The em- 
ployees in the mills would be assured of 
work. Besides, this would be a good op- 
portunity to put into practice the sug- 
gestion that only patent flours be con- 
sumed in this country, and the clears and 
low grades be exported, thus making it 
possible to get a fair profit for milling.” 


NOTES 


David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, returned from 
Europe, Nov. 6, very much improved in 
health. 

E. P. Mitchell, sales manager Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. of the Southwest, was 
in Ohio this week calling on the trade 
in Cincinnati and Dayton, with the mill’s 
Ohio representative, W. H. Holaday, 
who makes his headquarters at Colum- 
bus. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at the 
Chittenden Hotel, Nov. 14-15. H. J. Be- 
Bout, president, and Frank H. Tanner, 
secretary, have prepared an interesting 
and attractive programme, and a large 
attendance is expected. 

A meeting of bakers and others inter- 
ested was held at Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 
5, to perfect plans for a toast-for-break- 
fast campaign which will begin Dec. 3 
and run for an indefinite time. Repre- 
sentatives of the bakers, electrical deal- 
ers, power distributors, dairy men, but- 
ter dealers and wholesale grocers con- 
ferred with Dr. L. A. Rumsey, of the 
American Institute of Baking, at the 
Chittenden Hotel, over the matter of 
preliminary plans. At this meeting Har- 
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ry Meyer was elected chairman, and y 
L. Carr secretary, of the toast commit. 
tee, and Sterling Donaldson chairman 
and Harry B. Apple secretary, of the 
bakers’ committee. 

The new 300-bbl mill of the Chelsea 
(Mich.) Milling Co. has been completed 
and put in operation. The mill was con. 
structed by the Wolf Co., Chambers. 
burg, Pa., which is represented by k, F 
Wallace, Owosso, Mich. A test run on 
both hard and soft wheats was nade, 


and it was not found necessary to change 
a piece of cloth or spout throughout 
the mill from its — diagram. The 
mill has been accepted by the owners. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


The output of flour by mills in this 
territory for the week of Nov. 4-10 was 
slightly more than 200 bbls under that 
for the previous period, but the situa- 
tion as far as new orders were concerned 


was considerably inferior in volune to 
that previously reported. One larye mill 
is working a considerable part of the 


time on old orders, and has suffici-nt to 
keep it going at top speed. 

Some new milled flour moved tw east- 
ern coasts, probably for export, bit not 
sufficient to cause any great stir. Do 
mestic business from. a distance: con- 
tinues fair, but that by local and near- 
by consumers has decreased. The indi- 
cation of lower prices for wheat acted 
as a restraining influence on buy:rs of 
flour. Lowering of wheat prices, how- 
ever, did not warrant lower quol:itions 
for flour. 

Operation of mills outside of | dian- 
apolis continues at a rapid pac:. and 
one, owned by Indianapolis intere-ts, is 


reported to be working on a 2!-hour 
basis. Other mills in the city of In- 
dianapolis are said to be operating more 


than eight hours a day. One is quoting 
soft wheat patents at $5@6.50 bbl, Kan- 
sas patents at $5.75@6.50, and .pring 
wheat patents at $5.90@7. Anoliier is 
quoting patents at $6, and 95 per cent 
patents at $5.50. 

Milder weather most of the current 


week probably accounts for a slac\ening 
of trade in wheat feeds. One co ipany 
is quoting a decline of $1 ton, while an- 


other holds prices about steady at %31.50 

@35.50 for bran, $83@36.50 for nixed 

feeds, and $37.50@40 for middling:. 
The wheat movement has been s|ightly 


heavier and the quality was ligher. 
Mills quoted wagon wheat at %! bu, 
against $1.08 in the previous week. 


There is a good demand for al! that 
reaches here. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of ‘rade, 
f.o.b., 414%c to New York, Nov. 10: 
wheat, No. 2 red 99c@$1.03, No. ? hard 
95@98c; corn, No. 2 white 84@93«, No. 
3 white 824%4@92c, No. 2 yellow 8694e, 
No. 3 yellow 84@93c, No. 2 mixed 78@ 
90c, No. 3 mixed 77@88c; oats, No. ? 
white 41@42c, No. 3 white 39%@1'c. 

Inspections of grain, Nov. 10: wheat, 
No. 2 red 1 car, No. 3 red 4; corn, No. 
2 white 1 car, No. 4 white 4, No. 5 white 
28, sample white 1, No. 1 yellow |, No. 
4 yellow 3, No. 6 yellow 7, sample yel- 
low 5, No. 3 mixed 4; oats, No. 2 white 
5 cars, No. 4 white 1, No. 3 white 5. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, 
inspections of grain and stocks in store 
in bushels, with comparisons for the cor- 
responding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
Nov. 10: 


Flour Pet. of 
output = activity 
a! eT errr rye 10,738 54 
Previous week .........--. 10,967 55 
ee ere eee 11,112 56 
Two years ago........-+0++ 7,534 38 


INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BU*) 


In Out 

WERE. occas ccessecccese 6,800 17,000 
CNET 6s Ras xe we cbRe 358,000 99,000 
eee ee 158,000 46,000 
BOO: cbse 80 46 068k 0 60d o¥a'se 5,000 = seers 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Nov. 10, 1923.. 868,900 103,000 269,000 4,000 


Nov. 11, 1922.. 445,000 196,000 335,000 
Nov. 12, 1921.. 341,770 229,000 294,520 


OCTOBER PRODUCTION 
Production of flour by Indian«polis 
mills during October exceeded that of 
any other month save one, since January 
1920, and production for November thus 
far is maintaining the pace set (uring 
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. previous month, according to I. E. 
oh of the Acme-Evans Milling Co. 

Statistics compiled by Mr. Woodard 
covering October reveal a gain in pro- 
duction over October, 1922, of 25 per 
cent, and 20 hours a day operation 
throughout the entire month, Prospects 
for the near future, judging by new 
business booked, would indicate a con- 
tinuance of the 20-hour operation 
throughout the remaining weeks of the 
year. ’ 
’ Flour production for the year to date 
is fully 10 per cent greater than for 
the corresponding period last year, and 
the flour milling business, both as to pro- 
duction and sales, is in a better position 
than at any other time within the past 
four years. 

A significant feature of the present 
year’s business, Mr. Woodard says, is an 
increase of 30 per cent during October 
over the same month in 1922 in the vol- 
ume of less than carload sales to cities 
within a radius of 75 miles of Indian- 
apolis. This large gain is explained in 
part by aggressive sales forces, although 
it is attributed largely to conservative 
buying by jobbers, bakers and the retail 
grocery trade, and an apparent desire 
to favor purchases entailing short ship- 
ments and prompt delivery of goods. 

The purchase of flour for export dur- 
ing the year continued unusually light, 
owing to the uncertain foreign exchange 
situation.. Almost the entire production 
has been absorbed by the domestic trade. 

Curis O. ALBION. 


EVANSVILLE 
The flour market continues dull, few 
inquiries coming in for either domestic 
or export trade. The quiet season pre- 


vailing is not unusual, according to mill- 
ers. (Quotations for the week ending 
Nov. 10 are either unchanged or show a 


shading downward at most of the mills. 
Standard prices, based Evansville, 98-lb 
sacks, carload lots: best patent, $6.50@ 
6.75; first patents, $6.35; straights, $5@ 
5.95; Kansas, $6.75@7; springs, $7; 
clears, in jutes, $4@5 for firsts and 
$3.75@4.50 for seconds. 

Milifeed demand is slowing up, though 
there is enough business to make it in- 
teresting. Quotations, based Evansville, 
100-lh) sacks, carload lots: bran, $32; 
mixed feed, $33.50@34; shorts, $35. 

NOTES 

Addison W. Igleheart, of the Igle- 
heart mills, has gone to Florida to 
spend the winter. Because of his feeble 
condition his son Edgar accompanied 
hime 

Carl A. Weilbrenner, of Mount: Ver- 
non, has gone to Chicago to become con- 
nected with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture station there. He 
will be in the section devoted to agri- 
cultural products. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 

Demand for flour from the Southeast 
for the week ending Nov. 10 has been 
extremely dull. Not only has new busi- 
ness been almost totally lacking, but the 
volume of specifications on old contracts 
has been disappointing. The amount of 
outstanding sales is reported to be suf- 
ficient to keep mills running on the basis 
of approximately 75 per cent of capac- 
ity, but a number are being forced to 
drop down to half time on account of 
the light demand, 

Due to the high prices of cotton and 
corn, it is estimated that southeastern 
consumption of flour has been somewhat 
larger this year. However, the move- 
ment has been large, and there are con- 
siderable stocks on hand which will re- 
quire some time to absorb. Most of the 


Jobbing points report considerable ac- _ 


cumulation of stocks. 

Declining premiums on wheat have en- 
abled mills to slightly reduce flour prices. 
At the close of the week ending Nov. 10 
quotations were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$6.80@7.10; standard or regular patent, 
$5.80@6.90; straight patent, $5.40@5.60; 
first clears, $3.75@4.25. 

Rehandlers report some demand for 
Minnesota and western flours in small 
quantities. Prices: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-Ib cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7@7.50; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $5.90@6.25. 


Wheat has shown a recession, with 
moderate receipts. No. 2 red, with bill, 
is quoted at $1.24@1.25 bu, Nashville. 

Demand continues fair to good for 
millfeed. Prices: soft -winter wheat 
bran, 100-Ilb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $31@82; standard middlings or 
shorts, $35@37. 

Corn meal demand is quiet. Prices: 
bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $2.30@2.40; unbolted, $2.20 
@2.30. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3.... 204,480 129,924 63.5 
Previous week ... 196,080 123,833 63.1 
WOOP GHO cecccccs 201,780 140,814 69.7 
Two years ago.... 184,380 81,193 44 
Three years ago.. 205,290 87,922 45.3 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 3 Nov. 10 
WOORH, DUE: ccieccccvasscr 60,000 64,000 
WeOee, BUD cecccccsncce 500,000 409,000 
COTO, BED scsccvcesseccs 77,000 65,000 
GRAM, DED esc weds Kocsces 718,000 609,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville during 
the week ending Nov. 10 totaled 138 
cars. 

W. W. Crandell, Sr., one of the pro- 
prietors of the Brownsville (Tenn.) 
Roller Mills & Ginning Co., was recently 
stricken by paralysis. 

Charles K. Evers, head of the Ameri- 
can Bread Co. and Cherokee Mills, Nash- 
ville, has purchased a building and lot 
at 1520 Broadway for $55,000. 

The crop reporting board of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports a crop of 73,941,000 bus corn in 
Tennessee this year, compared with 75,- 
440,000 in 1922. The yield is 24 bus 
per acre. Stocks of old corn on farms 
total 2,263,000 bus. 

According to reports made by the 
farm agent for Maury County, one of the 
largest wheat counties in Tennessee, the 
crop of winter wheat sown in that coun- 
ty this fall is one third less than last 
year. It is thought acreage throughout 
the state will be considerably reduced 
on account of the unsatisfactory prices 
that have ruled. 

Joun Lerrer. 


PITTSBURGH 

There was a decided improvement in 
the flour market for the week ending 
Nov. 10, with some good-sized sales be- 
ing made to the baking industry. Sales 
to grocers were light. It is understood 
that considerable Kansas flour has been 
booked, due to the activity of mill rep- 
resentatives. While the larger consum- 
ers of flour have placed some substan- 
tial orders, the smaller ones, such as 
minor bakeries, are only buying for their 
immediate requirements. 

One well-known flour man stated that 
“sales the past week were more frequent 
than shipping directions.” Prices are 
being well maintained, the only excep- 
tion being in the case of car lot book- 
ings, when millers’ agents, in order to 
put through a deal, make concessions. 
Rye flour is in fair demand, with prices 
unchanged. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat $6@7 
and hard winter $5.85@6.75, cotton 98’s, 


Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.35@4.75, 
bulk; clears, $5.40@6, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Millfeed was somewhat easier, with 
prices lower. Bran declined about $2, 
while other feeds took a similar course. 
Quotations: standard middlings, $33.50@ 
34.50 ton; flour middlings, $35@36; red 
dog, $38@39; spring wheat bran, $31@ 
32; winter wheat bran, $80@31; linseed 
meal, $54@55; cottonseed meal, 41 per 
cent protein, $80; dairy feed, 20 per cent 
protein $44, 22@24 per cent $54, all 
f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 

> NOTES 

I. H. Edgar is salesman for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. in the Washing- 
ton, Pa., territory. 

James Henry, aged 79 years, died on 
Nov. 1 at his oo in Birdsboro, where 
for over 20 years he was engaged in the 
milling business. He was overcome by 
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the death of his son, Cyrus G. Henry, on 
the previous day. 

The estimated yield of the 1923 crop 
of Pennsylvania rye is placed at 3,583,- 
410 bus in a report issued by the state 
department of agriculture. Acreage was 
206,150, and the average yield per acre 


17.4 bus. Rye ranks eighth in value 
among Pennsylvania’s crops. 
C. C. Larus. 
ATLANTA 


Flour continued through the first 10 
days of November rather dull, with the 
trade buying cautiously and filling in 
moderate stocks. Prices remained about 
steady, with standard patents $6.10@6.25 
bbl. Bakers are keeping stocks well 
within their needs. 

Wheat millfeed trading was rather 
slack in the first two weeks of Novem- 
ber, as demand was only for immediate 
needs. Stocks are generally small to 
moderate. Bran has lost 50c@$1 on 
poor demand. 

Hominy feed is in good demand as 
feeders increase rations to rush live 
stock to market. 

Cottonseed meal is in good demand. 
The trade is filling in stocks. Oil mill 
stocks are increasing as the season’s 
crush progresses. Merchants. and deal- 
ers are contracting for forward ship- 
ments in anticipation of a further ad- 
vance on account of the short cotton 
production and holding by farmers for 
higher prices. 

Hay receipts continue light, but stocks 
are about even with demand. Some 
dealers are contracting for forward de- 
livery, anticipating a further advance. 
The hay crop generally is short. 

J. Hore TicNer. 


NORFOLK 

Stale, flat and unprofitable probably 
would best characterize the local flour 
market. The gradual decline in options 
seems to have intimidated any prospec- 
tive buyers, and there has been no sale 
of importance to report. Mills are 
urgently requesting shipping directions 
on bookings, to keep the wheels turning. 
Quotations have not been reduced to 
any extent, as the decline in feed values 
more than offsets the lower cost of 
wheat. Winter wheat flours continue to 
hold practically all of the trade, and 
fully 90 per cent of the business in the 
Carolinas from this territory is for self- 
rising flour. Many dealers have discon- 
tinued handling unmixed flours. 

Winter wheat top patents are quoted 
at $5.65@5.90 bbl, basis cotton 98's; 
standard patents, $5.25@5.50; Virginia 
straights, $4.85@5.20; Kansas patents, 
for bakers’ use, $6.15@6.75, according to 
brand; northwestern springs $6.40@6.80, 
with fancy family grades held at $7.20 
@7.50. 

Feed is being offered more freely at 
somewhat, lower prices and for prompt 
shipment, but buying has not been brisk. 
Standard bran is quoted at $35@36 ton, 
standard middlings $34.50@35, fancy 
flour middlings $37@39, and red dog 
$41.50@42. 

Bakers report a very excellent bread 
business, and an unusually good demand 
for cake. Some of the larger bakeries 
in this section are running day and 
night on cake orders, and anticipating 
holiday supplies. Reports from the ter- 
ritory adjacent to Norfolk indicate the 
biggest holiday business since the war. 
One of the reasons given for this is the 
plentiful supply of ready money, due to 
the favorable tobacco and cotton mar- 
kets, which constitute the turning point 
in general business in many sections. 


NOTES 


W. R. Meech, local representative of 
the Lyon & Greenleaf Co., millers, Ligo- 
nier, Ind., addressed the Norfolk-Tide- 
water Association of Credit Men. re- 
cently. 

The Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club 
has been organized, for the purpose of 
discussing traffic matters, and for co- 
operating with the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Fseight Traffic Commission. 

T. M. Wood, sales manager for the 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
has been in Norfolk recently, on his 
way to Florida. He is calling on the 
trade at other larger points en route 
south, and prone i when here a very 
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satisfactory business, with conditions 
somewhat improved in the territory he 
had covered. 

Reports from the municipal grain ele- 
vator recently are to the effect that 
movement of grain there has exceeded 
the movement at Baltimore, the strong- 
est rival of Norfolk’s newest waterfront 
enterprise. 

The Foote Bros. Co., representative 
here of the Washburn-Crosby Co., re- 
ported good results from its flour and 
baking display in the Norfolk annual 
food show. The Voigt Milling Co., rep- 
resented by W. T. Ham & Co., also had 
an attractive display in the show, and 
reported good results. The flour and 
baking exhibits this year were the most 
elaborate in the history of the annual 
exhibition. 

JosepH A. Leste. 


MOBILE 


The flour trade in Mobile shows some 
improvement, and the tone of the market 
is decidedly stronger. Merchants have 
held off from buying, and their stocks 
are very low. Sales of hard wheat flour 
have improved, although bakers have not 
been buying in large quantities. 

The dullness in trade, which by no 
means amounts to depression, is felt 
chiefly by mill representatives. Jobbers 
seem to be disposing of most of the 
flour at present, being able to sell some- 
what under the market on account of 
contracts made during low wheat prices. 
However, there is no large volume of 
business being done in either the hard 
or soft wheat flour lines, though with 
the reported advance in cotton prices of 
the last few days, conditions are expect- 
ed to change materially for the better. 
This is especially true in the rural sec- 
tions, where the country merchant is de- 
pendent upon the farmer for his trade. 

Prices are stationary, with the follow- 
ing quotations in effect, per bbl, in 98's, 
from mills, f.o.b., Mobile: hard winter 
Kansas wheat bakers flour, $5.80@6; soft 
winter, best patent $6.50@7.25, straight 
$6@6.75, low grade $5.75@6.50; spring 
wheat, short patent $5.75@6, straight 
$6.90@7.25. 

The millfeed market is rather dull, 
with prices about unchanged. ~ Pastures 
are still green, although there have been 
several somewhat cold spells. 

txport shipments are on the increase, 
with the advantage in favor of Cuban 
and Central American ports. 

NOTES 

A. L. Jacovson, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, called on the 
trade in Mobile recently. 

Perry Hylan, representing the Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, was a 
recent visitor from the Cincinnati office 


of the firm. 
J. O. Forsyrnu. 





ALGERIAN WHEAT SITUATION 


-Wasuinoton, D. C.—While the recent 
rise in the French franc has been en- 
couraging to business and industry in 
Algeria, the Algerian farmers who look 
forward to better prices for their wheat 
exported to France regard it otherwise. 

They fear that, should the exchange 
value of the French franc reach less 
than 15 francs per $1, American wheat 
will be purchased by France in prefer- 
ence to the Algerian product, according 
to Consul Edward A. Dow at Algiers. 
Soft wheat is thought to be scarce, and 
the government is being urged to require 
bakers to mix part of the abundance of 
hard wheat in making bread. No action 
in this respect has yet been taken. 

The consul quotes an Algerian author- 
ity on the cereal crop as follows: “The 
Algerian wheat crop of 1923 is now esti- 
mated at 1,044,000 metric tons, compared 
with 496,200 in 1922. The crop of 1920 
followed excessive drouth, and the sea- 
son of 1921 included a rainy spring fol- 
lowed by a hot summer, at the beginning 
of which cereals suffered from_hail- 
storms. These were followed by siroccos, 
hot winds from desert districts. The 
year 1922 was marked by ground well 
soaked from rains of the autumn before, 
but followed by a long drouth from the 
end of February, 1922, until October 
that year. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 
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and other commodities that originate in 
the Mississippi valley and are brought 
down the river, either for distribution 
from Memphis through the southern ter- 
ritory or for export through the port of 
New Orleans. Furthermore, there are a 
large number of commodities being im- 
ported into this country through New 
Orleans which are being brought up the 
river to Memphis for distribution at an 
economic saving. Among such commodi- 
ties are burlap, bags, sisal and many 
other articles which come from Latin 
America, 

In addition to the water transportation 
facilities, which have been described 
above at some length, the market, as pre- 
viously stated, is served by 10 of the 
most important and best-equipped rail- 
roads of the country, these roads tapping 
the rich producing sections of the Mis- 
sissippi valley and reaching practically 
all important markets and ports via 
short-line hauls, in addition to offering 
direct access to a trade territory of 1,500 
towns having a combined population of 
2,500,000 people. Three belt lines en- 
circle the city and, together with main 
line switch tracks, afford unexcelled fac- 
tory and industrial sites within the exten- 
sive Memphis switching district. As an 
adjunct to the excellent switching facili- 
ties, numerous forwarding and warehouse 
concerns offer their institutions to out- 
side concerns desiring distributing points 
in Memphis. In this connection, «the 
Memphis Terminal Corporation, which 
is one of the largest warehouse organiza- 
tions in the United States, although it 
formerly limited its activities to cotton, 
is now engaged in the general storage 
and forwarding business. This concern 
has 172 acres in warehouses, with 2,000,- 
000 cubic feet of space. There are 10 
miles of railroad tracks in the terminal, 
which is served by its own switch engine. 
The warehouses are of concrete construc- 
tion and equipped with a modern sprin- 
kling system. 

While Memphis is prominent in a num- 
ber of different lines, it is only natural 
that certain industries should dominate 
the market, and several of these are of 
particular interest to the readers of The 
Northwestern Miller. Grain and grain 
products, cotton and cottonseed prod- 
ucts, mixed feed, and the manufacture 
of cooperage and bags are all commer- 
cial enterprises occupying places of im- 
portance in the industrial life of the city. 

The Memphis Grain Exchange, which, 
of course, is the center of the flour, 
grain and feed industries of the market, 
was organized Jan. 20, 1883, under a 
charter granted by the secretary of 
state. The original members of the ex- 
change comprised the leaders in the com- 
mercial life of what was then a compara- 
tively small city. The purpose of the or- 
ganization can best be expressed by quot- 
ing the preamble of its charter, which 
reads as follows: 

“To maintain a commercial exchange; 
to promote uniformity in the customs 
and usages of the merchants; to incul- 
cate principles of justice and equity in 
trade; to facilitate the speedy adjust- 
ment of business disputes; to acquire 
and disseminate valuable commercial and 
economic information; and generally to 
secure to its members the benefits of 
co-operation in the furtherance of their 
legitimate pursuits.” 

The first officers of the exchange, all 
of whom are now dead, were as follows: 
John K. Speed, president; M. Cooper, 
vice president; W. J. Chase, treasurer; 
EK. A, Keeling, secretary. Later on in 
the history of the exchange came the 
realization of the necessity of having a 
building devoted to the interests of the 
members of the body, and plans were 
made and carried out by the organiza- 
tion to erect its own building. The 
present Exchange Building, a part of 
which is occupied exclusively as the head- 
quarters of that body, is 75 by 150 feet 
and 19 stories high. It was erected at a 
cost of $1,500,000, and was completed 
in 1911. 

The exchange, which now has a mem- 
bership of approximately 275, is operat- 
ed very similarly to other like leading 
bodies in this country. Committees, 15 
in number, have charge of the various 


activities of the organization, and are 
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COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF MEMPHIS 


(Continued from page 666.) 


named from year to year. The inspec- 
tion department is under the supervision 
of Miles B. Houseal, chief inspector and 
weighmaster, with J. C. Morton as as- 
sistant. J. B. McGinnis is the present 
commissioner of the traffic department, 
and N. E. Fields is the assistant commis- 
sioner. The officers and directors of the 
organization are at this time as follows: 
W. E. Holt, president; V. L. Rogers, 
vice president; Walter J. Fransioli, sec- 


entire South. The net receipts of cotton 
in Memphis run from 750,000 to over 
1,000,000 bales a year, according to the 
size of the crop. Its pre-eminence is 
due largely to its location in the heart of 
an excellent producing section, which in- 
cludes northern Mississippi, northern 
Alabama, eastern Arkansas, southeastern 
Missouri and western Tennessee. These 
receipts will be materially increased 
when the 10,000,000 acres of land in this 
territory now being cleared and drained 
are opened to cultivation, which will pro- 
vide practically an unlimited supply of 
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The Memphis Grain Exchange 


retary-treasurer; S. T. Pease, T. B. An- 
drews, S. F. Clark, J. J. Wade, Sr., W. 
R. Smith-Vaniz, W. W. Wright, J. B. 
Edgar and L. P. Cook, directors. 

The market, which has a grain stor- 
age capacity in excess of 1,000,000 bus, 
has shown a steady growth in grain re- 
ceipts over a period covering the last 
five years, which is indicative of the 
progress being made by the city as a 
marketing center. Corn receipts in 1918 
amounted to 3,776,400 bus, while in 1922 
they had increased to 6,645,600 bus; in 
1918 oats receipts totaled 5,322,000 bus, 
and these had increased to 8,857,500 bus 
in 1922; receipts of wheat, which oc- 
cupies a comparatively unimportant 
place in the market, amounted to 260,000 
bus in 1918, but had increased to 390,000 
bus in 1922, 

It is only natural, due to its location, 
that Memphis should be a market of 
first importance for cotton and cotton- 
seed products, and for many years it 
has been recognized as the largest and 
best primary market for cotton in the 


the staple for the manufacture of cloths, 
yarns, hosiery, bags and other products 
requiring cotton. 

The marketing facilities for cotton in 
Memphis are of the best, for there are 
located buyers representing consumers 
in all parts of the world where American 
cotton is used, a fact assuring competi- 
tion and an excellent price for the com- 
modity, factors which have contributed 
appreciably to the development of the 
market. There have always been ample 
banking and financial facilities for all 
branches of the cotton trade. Further- 
more, the city has built up a system 
for handling the crop by the most ap- 
proved methods, and no market in the 
South is better prepared with warehouse 
and compress facilities, the combined 
capacity of the former now approximat- 
ing 350,000 bales, this figure being 
reached by the recent completion of a 
new warehouse and compress across the 
river. The Memphis cotton market has 
risen to its present place of prominence, 
not only because the territory contiguous 
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produces so much of the staple, but be. 
cause there is such a variety in quality 
the character of the cotton drawn inic 
Memphis covering the entire range pro- 
duced in the United States, from the 
lowest to the highest grade and from 
the shortest fiber to the longest staple, 
with the exception of Sea Island. 

The Memphis Cotton Exchange is the 
organization through which supervision 
is maintained over those engaged in han- 
dling the crop, and its membership of 
nearly 200 includes the leading firms jn 
the city and representatives of the 
strongest ones in the world. The ex- 
change has its own building, and the 
facilities for those who enjoy its privi- 
leges are equal to those of any sinilar 
organization in the United States. 

One of the outstanding industries jn 
Memphis, because of its prominence as 
a cotton market, is the manufacture of 
bags, principally from cotton, but also 
from burlap and other raw materials, 
Three companies are now engaged in the 
production of bags in that city, and they 
have an annual output valued at $12.- 
500,000. They obtain their cotton in 
Memphis as needed, and are therefore 
relieved of the necessity of employing 
a large working capital in keeping a 
stock of the raw material. They also 
enjoy unusual facilities for importing 
burlap, because of the easy access lo the 
Gulf ports and the advantageous rates 
enjoyed therefrom. But one of their 
greatest assets lies in the wide and rich 
area in which they are able, becaise of 
their central location and excellent {rans- 
portation facilities, successfully to dis- 
tribute their output. ‘ 

But what is of even greater inpor- 
tance among the manufacturing indus- 
tries of Memphis because of its location 
in respect to cotton is the production of 
cottonseed products, of which that mar- 
ket is the largest manufacturer in the 
world, There are 13 cottonseed mils lo- 
cated there, crushing an average of 200,- 
000 tons of cottonseed per year, and 
their output has a value ranging around 
$10,000,000, depending upon the price of 
the commodity. They manufacture oil, 
meal, cake, hulls and linters, their prod- 
ucts being sold throughout the United 
States and oversea, the exports of both 
oil and cake being particularly large. 
As an adjunct to the cottonseed oi! mills 
in Memphis, four companies are engaged 
in the manufacture of compound lard, 
cooking oils, soap stock and other prod- 
ucts having a value of $24,500,000 per 
year. 

The manufacture and distribution of 
mixed feeds, or balanced rations, is rap- 
idly growing in Memphis, due largely to 
the almost unlimited amount of cvotton- 
seed hulls available, practically without 
freight cost, and the annual output of 
mixed feeds is now over 350,000 tons, 
valued at approximately  $15,(()0,000. 
Thirteen companies are engaged in the 
manufacture of mixed feeds, and are 
selling their products quite generally in 
the South and Southeast. Exports of 
mixed feeds are also showing a satisfac- 
tory growth. Feeding of live stock is 
more intelligently and more scientifically 
done in the South today than ever be- 
fore, and balanced rations are playing an 
ever-increasing part in this situation. 
Demand is steadily growing as tlie live 
stock industry expands, which it is doing 
at an unprecedented rate. 

The milling field in Memphis is still 
in its infancy as far as production is 
concerned, the annual output of flour, 
meal, grits, hominy and byproduct feeds 
now being worth approximately *2,500, 
000. .Formerly the supplies of wheat 
and corn were drawn principally from 
southeastern Missouri, Kansas anil Illi- 
nois, but now a large percentage o! both, 
and particularly of corn, is coming from 
Arkansas, Mississippi and wester) Ten- 
nessee as a result of the rapid increase 
in production of these grains incient to 
the diversified farming in that territory. 
This increasing supply of grain in the 
immediate vicinity of Memphis will n° 
doubt lead to the expansion of the mill 
ing industry in that market and its 
creasing importance as a flour manufac 
turing center of the South. i 

Memphis is now of considerable i 
portance as a flour distributing point, 
this product being drawn into the market 
in bulk from Washington, Oregon and 
the Northwest, repacked there and dis 
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throughout the South and 
Southeast. Judging from the tendency 
of the past few years, Memphis will con- 
tinue to be of ever-increasing prominence 
in this respect, and as time goes on its 
importance as a flour market will prob- 
ably be second to none in the South. 
Much else could be written of this re- 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Transit Sheds Under Construction for the Memphis River and Rail Terminal 


markable city on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi River as an industrial and com- 
mercial center, of its growth and ad- 
vancement to its present pre-eminent po- 
sition and of the future that is ahead 
of it, particularly in respect to the 
mixed feed and flour industries, but 


enough has been said to show in brief 


Barges at the Memphis River and Rall Terminal 


that it is today one of the leading mar- 
kets of the South, that its location in 
respect to river transportation is of 
value and service to shippers in all sec- 
tions of the Mississippi valley, and that 
as time goes on it will come to be, if it 
is not already, the gateway to the South- 
east for the flour and feed industries, not 
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only in this territory but also in the 
Northwest and along the Pacific Coast. 
In considering distribution to the fertile 
southern section of the United States, 
Memphis cannot be overlooked. 
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China 


during 1922-23 amounted to 110,000 bales. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XLIV 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 


916 of The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 29, 1923 


CHAPTER XXXIX. DELIVERY, 
MISDELIVERY AND CON- 
VERSION OF FREIGHT 


NOTE.—For matter pertaining in general 
to bills of lading, see Chapter XXXI. 


SECTION 334, ACTS CONSTITUTING DELIVERY 


The law imposes upon a railway com- 
pany not only the duty to carry goods 
safely, but also the duty of | 
proper delivery at the destination, an 
its liability as insurer continues up to the 
moment when there has been either ac- 
tual or constructive delivery to the con- 
‘signee. 

“The liability of the common carrier 
ceases with delivery of the goods at the 
point of destination according to the di- 
rections of the shipper, or according to 
the usage and custom of the trade at 
such place of destination,” said the Ar- 
kansas supreme court in the case of 
Smoker Merchandise Co. vs. Arkadelphia 
Milling Co., 189 S.W. 680, a suit to re- 
cover the value of flour and feedstuffs 
destroyed after a car had been partially 
unloaded, 

“This delivery may be actual, or it may 
be constructive; and in either case the 
liability of the carrier terminates with 
such delivery. An actual delivery of 
goods is made when the possession is 
turned over to the consignee or his duly 
authorized agent and a reasonable time 
has been given him in which to remove 
the goods. When such delivery is thus 
made, the carrier is fully discharged 
from further liability [excepting, of 
course, liability for loss due to the rail- 
way company’s negligence or other direct 
fault]. 

“To constitute constructive delivery, 
the carrier must give notice to the con- 
signee or his duly authorized agent, if 
that is at all practicable, of the arrival 
of the goods, and he must also give a 
reasonable opportunity and time there- 
after for the consignee or his agent to 
remove the same. When that is done, 
the liability of the carrier is terminated, 
whatever its liability may otherwise be.” 

It is clear that on constructive delivery, 
the goods actually remaining in the rail- 
Way company’s possession, the company 
ceases to stand in the relation of insur- 
ing common carrier, and becomes a mere 
warehouseman, with no greater duty than 
to use ordinary diligence to keep the 
goods safely. 

As said in the Arkansas decision, “this 
extraordinary liability which the law im- 
poses upon a common carrier cannot be 
continued at the option or to suit the 
convenience of the consignee or his agent, 
The duty to take and receive is as im- 
perative upon the consignee and his agent 
as it is upon the carrier to deliver... . 
It is the duty of the consignee to be on 
hand and to receive the goods after due 
notice, and it is his duty to be in a posi- 
tion upon the arrival of the goods to re- 
ceive notice thereof and to act promptly 
in taking and removing them.” 

Finding that the consignee’s agent, a 
transfer company, was notified of the ar- 
rival of the car in question more than a 
day and a half before the unloaded por- 
tion of the freight was burned, and that 
more than a reasonable time for unload- 
ing had elapsed, the court refused to 
hold the railway company liable for the 
loss, the fire being admittedly due to a 
cause for which none of the parties were 
at fault. 

If delivery cannot be made to the con- 
signee, because of his absence, death, re- 
fusal to receive the goods, or for other 
reason, the railway company’s liability as 
common carrier ends when the company 
notifies the shipper and makes suitable 
provision to store the freight, pending 
further instructions from the shipper. 

In a case passed upon by the Arkansas 
supreme court, it appears that a ship- 
ment addressed to a retail dealer was 
turned over by the carrying railway 


company to a transfer company which 
was generally authorized to receive ship- 
ments belonging to the dealer, but he 
refused to receive the goods, on the 
ground of delay in arrival, and they were 
returned to the carrier’s warehouse. 
Later the dealer concluded he had bet- 
ter accept delivery, but then the ship- 
ment could not be found, and he brought 
suit against the railway company for its 
value. 

The trial judge directed verdict in his 
favor, on the ground that no valid de- 
livery had been made to plaintiff, in that 
he had previously notified the carrier’s 
agent to hold the shipment on its arrival 
and not to deliver it; but the supreme 
court, on appeal, ordered a new trial, 
holding that the jury should have been 
permitted to determine, under the evi- 
dence, whether there was not a complete 
delivery to the plaintiff when the ship- 
ment was received by the transfer com- 
pany which had been authorized by him 
to receive all freight addressed to him, 
and whether the freight had not been 
returned to the warehouse without the 
carrier’s acceptance of its return. 

The higher court held that goods are 
legally delivered to the consignee when 
possession is turned over to him or his 
representative, but that when delivery is 
rejected the carrier must take care to 
avoid loss of the freight. (Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad Co. vs. Altman, 
187 S.W. 656.) 

* 

It is uniformly held by the courts that 
the reasonableness of time for unloading 
by the consignee after notice of arrival 
depends upon the facts of each particu- 
lar case. In the case of Scott County 
Milling Co. vs. St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Railway Co., 104 S.W. 
924, decided by the St. Louis court of 
appeals, the evidence showed that a car- 
load of flour arrived at its destination 
and was spotted for unloading at 6 
o’clock one winter evening, but it was 
destroyed eight hours later, before re- 
moval of the car’s contents was attempt- 
ed. The court held that there was no 
reasonable ‘time for unloading, and, 
therefore, no termination of the carrier’s 
liability as insurer, 

For liability for loss or damage in general 
see the preceding chapter. 

SECTION 335, EFFECT OF CUSTOM 


“No effect can be accorded a practice 
or so-called custom that would sanction 
a delivery otherwise than in accordance 
with the absolute obligation resulting 
from the terms of the ordinary bill of 
lading.” (Alabama supreme court, Har- 
ris vs. Southern Railway Co., 80 So. 
101.) 

In an action against a carrier by a 
shipper for damages for reconsigning 
order shipments on request of the “no- 
tify” party who did not take up or 
surrender the bill of lading, the Mis- 
souri supreme court decided that the 
carrier could not justify the act of 
reconsigning by a claimed custom at 
the original destination permitting such 
reconsignments. The court seems to 
have had in mind the general rule that 
proof of a custom is not admissible to 
contradict the terms of legal effect of 
a contract. (Kemper Mill & Elevator 
Co. vs. Hines, 239 S.W. 803.) 


SECTION 336. SPOTTING CARS ON DELIVERY 
TRACK 

The legal relation of railway com- 
panies to freight delivered on private 
switch tracks was considered by the 
Vermont supreme court, in the light of 
the familiar bill of lading provision: 
“Property, . . . when received from or 
delivered on private or other sidings, 
wharves, or landings, shall be at the 
owner’s risk until the cars are attached 
to and after they are detached from 
trains.” 

The case before the court—Charles 


Bianchi & Sons vs. Montpelier & Wells 
River Railroad Co., 104 Atl. 144—con- 
cerned the liability of the defendant for 
a shipment made from Barre, Vt., to 
St. Louis under a nonnegotiable bill of 
lading naming plaintiffs as both shippers 
and consignees, and specifying a private 
switch track as the precise destination. 
The shipment was intended to be deliv- 
ered ultimately to a customer, but plain- 
tiffs never surrendered the bill of lad- 
ing and were never paid for the goods. 
The customer secured pussession when 
the freight was unloaded, and plaintiffs 
unsuccessfully sought to hold the de- 
fendant liable as for misdelivery by its 
agent, the terminal carrier. 

The opinion of the Vermont supreme 
court upheld the validity of the bill of 
lading stipulation above quoted, and de- 
cided that, because the bill of lading was 
nonnegotiable and the car containing the 
shipment was placed on a private track 
called for by the contract for transpor- 
tation, there was a termination of liabil- 
ity of the common carriers, as such. 

The decision also held that, even if 
the terminal carrier could be regarded 
as occupying the position of warehouse- 
man after the car was spotted on the 
private track, still it was not bound to 
more than the exercise of ordinary care 
and diligence to keep the goods safely. 
As reasonable prudence did not require 
the terminal carrier to remove the goods 
from the car, and it did not authorize 
any one else than the plaintiffs to remove 
the freight, there was no liability on its 
part, nor on the part of the defendant, 
as the initial carrier and principal of the 
delivering road, for unauthorized re- 
moval of the freight by the plaintiffs 
customer. 

* 

The mere fact that a delivering rail- 
way company places carload shipments 
on a track affording direct delivery serv- 
ice to an intended buyer of the goods 
does not constitute such surrender of 
control by the railway company as to 
render it liable for making delivery with- 
out requiring surrender of a shipper’s 
order bill of lading attached to draft 
drawn on the buyer. To constitute deliv- 
ery, it must appear that the carrier in- 
tended to release its control and that 
the buyer intended to accept delivery. 
This is the gist of the decision of the 
New Mexico supreme court in the case 
of Levers vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co., 166 Pac, 1178. 

Plaintiff shipped three carloads of ha 
to his own order over defendant’s road, 
with instructions to notify an elevator 
company on which draft had been drawn 
with bills of lading attached. On arrival 
of the cars, they were placed on a side- 
track which was used by the elevator and 
the railway company in common, and, 
apparently, at a point convenient for 
unloading at the elevator. 

The elevator’ company took up one 
bill of lading and unloaded the car 


covered by it, but refused to accept. 


the others without the privilege of in- 
spection, permission for which was tele- 
graphed by plaintiff. On inspection, the 
remaining two cars were rejected by 
the elevator company as being below the 
contract = and they were after- 
wards sold by the railway company to 
cover freight and storage charges. 

In suing the carrier for the value of 
the rejected shipments, plaintiff relied 
upon the fact that the cars had been 
spotted on the delivery track and that 
the carrier’s agent had sent to plaintiff 
cards stating that delivery had been 
made as showing wrongful delivery with- 
out production of the bills of lading. 

But the case was decided in favor of 
the railway company on the grounds that 
there was no delivery, because placing 
of the cars on the track was not incon- 
sistent with the railway company’s con- 
tinued control over them until the bills 
of lading should be taken up and sur- 
rendered, and that the mere inadvert- 
ence of the freight agent in reporting 
delivery could not estop the carrier to 
show that no delivery was actually made. 

See, also, decision of the Minnesota su- 
preme court to the same effect in the case 
of Quinn-Shepherdson Co. vs, Great Northern 
Railway Co., 169 N.W. 422. 

SECTION 337. INSPECTION BY CON- 
SIGNEE, ETC. 


The Louisiana supreme court has rec- 
ognized the right of a consignee of a 
carload shipment to inspect it before 
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accepting delivery at the destination (7 
So, 44). 


Although my attention has not been 


called to any decision bearing precisely 
on the point, it seems that a consignee, 
or his assignee, cannot be required to 
make inspection at a place other than 
that fixed for delivery, excepting as 


there may be a contrary stipulation jp 
the contract for transportation. Where 
no different place is specified for jp- 
spection, it is only reasonable to infer 
that it was mutually: understood that ip- 
spection would be made at the place 
fixed for delivery. 

“The lawful holder of the bill of lad- 
ing has a right to inspect the consign- 
ment at a sidetrack designated in thie }il] 
of lading, and cannot be required to 


make inspection on another sidetrack 
which, by the rules of the railroad known 
to such holder, has been set aside for in- 
spection. However, the delivery of cars 


of goods at the proper place for inspec- 
tion by the consignee releases the carrier 
from liability as a common carrier, un- 
less the consignee, on inspection, re jects 
the freight and notifies the carrier to 
that effect.” 10 Corpus Juris, 253 

By poe reasoning, a buyer to be 
notified under an order shipment, with 
privilege of inspection before taking up 
the bill of lading, should not be required 
to make inspection at a point other than 
that at which delivery is to be mace, un- 
less there is an agreement to that effect. 

See, also, Chapter XXXVII on liabi!'ty for 
permitting unauthorized inspection. 
SECTION 338. NOTICE OF NONACCE!TANCE 

BY CONSIGNEE 


Where os are shipped under a 
straight bill of lading running to one 
other than the shipper himself, the deliv- 
ering railway company is under no obli- 
gation to notify the shipper of non- 
acceptance of the shipment by the con- 
signee, except as some notation on the 
bill of lading or some special circum- 
stance may require it. And, this being 
so, an initial carrier of an _ intcrstate 
shipment is not liable for any loss sus- 
tained by the shipper through the deliv- 


ering carrier’s failure to give such ivtice. 
In other words, a railway compuny is 
not presumed to know of the mutual re- 


lations of the shipper and the consignee 
to the goods, nor that the latter may be 
indebted to the shipper on account of an 
agreed purchase price therefor. 

This is the gist of the decision of the 
appellate term of the New York supreme 
court in the case of Markowitz vs. New 
York Central Railroad Co., 172, N. Y. 
Supp. 233. 

The court holds that bankruptcy of a 
consignee occurring several weeks after 
arrival of the shipment could not consti- 
tute such circumstance as would bind the 
delivering carrier to notify the slipper, 
even if bankruptcy arising upon tender 
of delivery of the goods and the con- 
signee’s refusal to accept would in any 
case require the shipper to be notified by 
the carrier, a question which the court 
found it unnecessary to decide on the 
facts presented. 

Denying the right of a shipper to re- 
cover against an initial carrier the value 
of an order shipment after the shippers 
customer had refused to accept delivery 
and the goods were sold by the terminal 
carrier for storage charges, the appellate 
division of the New York supreme court 
held in the suit of Dodge & Dent Mfg. 
Co. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 162 
N. Y. Supp. 549, that return of the draft 
and bill of lading to the shipper was 
sufficient notice of nondelivery of the 
goods to the customer. 


SECTION 339. DIVERSION OF SHIPMENTS 


In Cummer Mfg. Co. vs. Texas Mid- 
land Railroad Co., 207 S.W. 617, the 
Texas court of civil appeals at ‘Texar 
kana laid down these rules of law appli- 
cable to diversion of shipments from 
their originally contemplated <estina 
tions: 

Carriers cannot excuse themselves from 
liability for loss to a shipper resulting 
from negligent execution of requests t 
divert shipments, on the ground of lack 
of statutory or contractual obligation 
comply with such requests. Even if 4° 
initial carrier is not legally bound ' 
change the destination of goods after 
they ere left its line, still any attempt 
to do so must be accompanied by 
exercise of reasonable care. j 

A carrier acts at its peril in diverting 
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a shipment on order of one not known 
to be the owner of it. : i 

When a consignee of a shipment gives 
an order to divert it, the courts will en- 
force a Clause in the diversion order to 
the effect that the carrier shall be liable 
for loss in executing the order only in 
the event that the same results from 
gross negligence on the part of the car- 
rier. Hence, the consignee cannot re- 
cover damages on a mere showing that 
the carrier failed to deliver in accord- 
ance with the order. (Lowenthal vs. 
Pennsylvania Railway Co. 151 N. Y. 
Supp. 916.) 
section 340. CONVERSION OF SHIPMENTS, 
IN GENERAL 

Any wrongful or unauthorized act of 
the carrier whereby a shipment is lost to 
the owner or whereby the latter is de- 
prived of its control constitutes action- 


able conversion, for which the carrier 
may be held liable. Conversion may con- 
sist in refusal to deliver except upon un- 
reasonable conditions, or in delivery to 


an unauthorized person, as where a ship- 
ment consigned to the shipper’s order 
with draft attached to the bill of lading 
is surrendered by the delivering carrier 
without production of the bill of lading 
or payment of the draft. Transportation 
to a wrong destination is also recognized 
as an act of conversion. 

As will be readily supposed, there is no 
liability under this head where the car- 
rier refuses to make delivery until pay- 
ment of freight charges, such payment 
not having been waived by express or 
implied agreement. 

Plaintiffs shipped wheat from Wichita, 


Kansas, consigned to their own order at 
Galvesion, Texas, to fill certain contracts 
there. Because defendant carrier wrong- 


fully unloaded the wheat in elevators, 
therehy mixing it with other grain, the 
customers refused to accept delivery, and 
plaintit’s sold the wheat on the open 
market at a loss over the prices fixed in 
the contracts mentioned. Plaintiffs sued 
defendant for reimbursement against this 
loss, and recovered judgment’ with in- 
terest. 

But the Kansas supreme court re- 
duced the amount of recovery, eliminat- 
ing the item of interest and limiting the 
recovery to the excess of the fair market 
value of the wheat at the point and time 
of shipment above the price at which it 
was sold, under a provision of the bill of 
lading reading as follows: 

“The amount of any loss or damage 
for which any carrier is liable shall be 
computed on the basis of the value of 
the property (being the bona fide invoice 
price, if any, to the consignee, including 
the freight charges, if prepaid) at the 
place and time of shipment under this 
bill of lading, unless a lower value has 
been represented in writing by the ship- 
per or has been agreed upon or is deter- 
mined by the classification or tariffs 
upon which the rate is based, in any of 
which events such lower value shall be 
the maximum amount to govern such 
computation, whether or not such loss 
or damage occurs from negligence.” 

The supreme court held that this was a 
reasonable and valid stipulation, and that 
it was not, as claimed by plaintiffs, lim- 
ited to cases where the goods shipped 
have been lost or injured. 

“Public policy requires that provi-~ 
sions of this character in bills of lading, 
the forms of which have been approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
shall be upheld,” said the court, “and 
that the carrier, in the settlement and 
adjustment of all claims for damages 
arising under the contract, shall in each 
Instance enforce its provisions; and it 
is the policy of the courts to enforce 
them uniformly, rather than open the 
door to abuses which might result from 
the opportunity which would otherwise 
be afforded to grant to one shipper 
more favorable terms than to another.” 

On the question of interest, the court 
Said that “in an action for damages on 
account of the injury to or destruction 
of property in transit, interest is not 
recoverable.” The same principle was 
held to apply to a damage claim of the 
kind involved in this suit. (Wallingford 
Bros. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

ailway Co. 167 Pac. 1136.) 

When a carrier inexcusably makes de- 
livery to the wrong person the aggrieved 
Owner is under no obligation to make de- 
mand upon the carrier for the shipment 





before bringing suit to recover its value. 
(Alabama supreme court, Harris vs. 
Southern Railway Co., 80 So. 101.) 


For discussion of damages recoverable for 
loss or delay of, or injury to, goods in 
transit, see Chapters XXXV and XXXVIIL. 


SECTION 341. RECONSIGNING ON UNAU- 
THORIZED ORDER 


The suit of the Kemper Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. vs. Hines, 239 S.W. 803, before 
the Missouri supreme court, involved the 
liability of railway companies for chang- 
ing the destination of an order shipment 
at the request of the notified buyer. 

Plaintiff shipped two cars of corn 
meal over connecting lines from points 
in Missouri to East Joliet, Ill., under 
order bills of lading, “notify Jonas F. 
Eby & Son,” Lancaster, Pa. Drafts to 
which the bills of lading were attached 
were not paid, and therefore the bills of 
lading never came into the possession of 
Eby & Son. 

In the meantime, the terminal carrier 
reconsigned the cars from East Joliet 
to eastern points, on Eby & Son giving 
indemnity bond. No new bills of ladirig 
were issued, the railroad billing merely 
being changed to show new destinations. 
On arrival at these points the meal was 
found to be spoiled, and was rejected by 
Eby & Son. 

Plaintiff sued defendant, as the initial 
carrier, for damages, on the theory that 
the terminal carrier’s action in recon- 
signing without surrender of the bills of 
lading amounted to a wrongful conver- 
sion of the property, for which conver- 
sion the initial carrier was liable under 
the interstate commerce act. 

The bills of lading, being of standard 
form, provided that surrender of the 
originals, properly indorsed, was _ re- 
quired, but the suit was defended on 
the disputed ground that plaintiff had 
orally authorized the reconsignment. 
Disposing of the case on appeal, and or- 
Th a new trial, the supreme court 
said: 

“The shipments in question being in- 
terstate shipments, it is not denied that 
the defendant, as the initial carrier, was 
liable for the acts of the terminal carrier 
at East Joliet under the federal uniform 
bills of lading act... . 

“We think, too, that the act of said 
terminal carrier, at the request of Eby 
& Son, in reconsigning the corn meal 
from Joliet to eastern points by chang- 
ing the way bills, although it did not is- 
sue any new bills of lading, was a de- 
livery of the meal to Eby & Son,. . 
and unless such delivery was authorized 
by plaintiff, the defendant is liable as 
for a conversion of said meal without 
any subsequent demand therefor. But 
if such delivery was authorized by plain- 
tiff, the defendant is not liable herein.” 

In passing, the court quoted the fol- 
lowing declaration by the United States 
Supreme Court (41 Sup. Ct. 195): “There 
is nothing in the act which imposes upon 
the carrier a specific duty to the shipper 
to take up the bill of lading. Under sec- 
tion 8, the carrier is not obliged to make 
delivery except upon the production and 
surrender of the bill of lading; but it is 
not prohibited from so doing. 

“Tf, instead of insisting upon the pro- 
duction and surrender of the bill, it 
chooses to deliver in reliance upon the 
assurance that the deliveree has it, so 
far as the duty to the shipper is con- 
cerned the only risk it runs is that the 
person who says that he has the bill may 
not have it. If such proves to be the 
case, the carrier is liable for conversion 
and must, of course, indemnify the ship- 
= for any loss which results. Such lia- 

ility arises, not from the statute, but 
from the obligation which the carrier as- 
sumes under the bill... . 

“Although there is a conflict of lan- 
guage in the cases in which a shipper 
sues a carrier for delivery of goods with- 
out surrender of the bill of lading, there 
appears to be no conflict of principle or 
in decision. Where the failure to require 
the presentation and surrender of the 
bill is the cause of the shipper losing his 


goods, a delivery without requiring it 
constitutes a conversion. . . . But where 
is madé to a person who has 


psauren 
the bill or who has authority from the 
holder of it, and the cause of the ship- 
per’s loss is not the failure to require 
the surrender of the bill, but the im- 
proper acquisition of it by the deliveree 
or his improper subsequent conduct, the 
mere technical failure to require presen- 
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tation and surrender of the bill will not 
make the delivery a conversion.” 

“In the case before us,” proceeds the 
Missouri court, “the plaintiff or consignor 
remained the lawful holder of the bills 
at the time of the delivery to or recon- 
signment by Eby & Son. The goods 
could therefore have been delivered to 
plaintiff at that time without the sur- 
render of the bills of lading. . . . 

“It will hardly be contended that what 
the consignor could do himself he could 
not do by his authorized agent... . 
Consequently, where the goods are deliv- 
erable by the bill to the order of the con- 
signor, as in this case, the consignor 
could authorize his agent to receive the 
goods for him, without surrendering the 
bill, as long as he is the holder of the 
bill, and the delivery would be a legal 
delivery as between him and the carrier, 
no rights of third party intervening.” 

The opinion then goes on to hold that 
the shipper may validly authorize deliv- 
ery or reconsignment without surrender 
of the bill of lading, although -the au- 
thority be not conferred in writing. “The 
fact that the bill of lading itself is re- 
quired to be in writing does not require 
the authority of the agent receiving the 
property thereunder to be in writing.” 
Furthermore, under the statute of 
frauds, a fully executed verbal contract 
is good. 

“So,” the opinion adds, “if the ter- 
minal company at Joliet surrendered pos- 
session of the corn meal to Eby & Son 
under verbal authority given them by 
the plaintiff, the delivery having been 
completely executed, the statute of 
frauds could not be invoked by plaintiff, 
even if there was a provision of law re- 
quiring the authority of the agent to 
receive such delivery to be in writing. 
So that we hold that parol [oral] evi- 
dence of the authority of Eby & Son 
from the plaintiff as plaintiff's agent to 
order the terminal carrier at Joliet to 
forward said shipments to Lowell and 
Philadelphia, offered by defendant and 
excluded by the court, should have been 
admitted. . . 

“Tt is also true that the mere fact that 
Eby & Son were required to be notified 
by the bills of lading themselves in no 
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way gives them any rights in or author- 
ity to receive the goods or makes them 
agents of the consignor for so doing. 
Under the language of the bills them- 
selves, Eby & Son had no interest in or 
authority over the goods whatever. . . . 
“But the claim is here, not that Eby 
& Son’ had any such authority by impli- 
cation from the bill of lading itself, but 
that they were specially authorized by 
plaintiff to receive and reconsign the 
goods for and on account of the plaintiff 
as the agents of the plaintiff by the parol 
testimony under consideration.” 


(Chapter XXXIX to be Continued) 





FLEISCHMANN CO. HOST TO BAKERS 

Boston, Mass.—Officers of the New 
England Bakers’ Association and the 
Boston Master Bakers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation were guests of the Fleischmann 
Co. at-a banquet, Nov. 5, in the Hotel 
Lenox, Boston, in connection with the 
opening of the Fleischmann travelling 
school for bakers at Commonwealth Av- 
enue, Boston, 

The new school is equipped and con- 
ducted as a model bakery, and already 
350 applicants have been enrolled in the 
six classes. It is probable that addi- 
tional classes will be conducted in order 
to accommodate all who desire to take 
the course. 

Corwin Wickersham, Boston district 
manager the Fleischmann Co., was toast- 
master, and gave a brief introductory 
talk, welcoming the bakers and explain- 
ing the scope and policy of his company 
in conducting this school. Among the 
speakers were Samuel Goetz, until re- 
cently head instructor of the Siebel In- 
stitute, Chicago, who will conduct the 
school classes in Boston; Walter Dietz, 
secretary New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion; Paul Koehler of the Boston Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Co-operative Association, and 
A.. S. Martin, of New Bedford, vice 
president New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The speakers heralded the travelling 
school for bakers as the greatest oppor- 
tunity any company has ever offered 
members of the food industry, and pre- 
dicted commensurate results. 

Louis W. DePass. 








Canada—Fort William and 


Port Arthur Grain Movement 
































Total receipts and shipments at Fort William and Port Arthur during the crop year, 
Sept. 1, 1922, to Aug. 31, 1923: 
Mixed 
RECEIPTS— c Bushels ~ grain 
Public terminal elevators— Wheat Oats Bariey Flaxseed Rye Corn lbs 
Fort William ...... 93,182,337 10,291,408 8,842,599 488,434 7,153,541 59,902 22,990,681 
Port Arthur ....... 44,690,960 6,564,923 3,394,645 1,608,651 2,905,535 + 13,074,025 
Private terminal elevators— 
Fort William ...... 56,434,850 5,158,776 1,807,031 321,664 621,031 1,569 9,276,590 
Port Arthur ....... 50,606,450 5,426,907 1,711,193 233,094 871,801 --++ 12,616,090 
Totals—Fort William. ..149,617,187 15,450,184 10,649,630 810,098 7,774,572 61,471 32,267,271 
Port Arthur ....... 95,297,410 11,991,830 5,105,838 1,841,745 3,777,336 .... 25,690,115 
Grand totals .........+.+. 244,914,597 27,442,014 15,755,468 2,651,843 11,551,908 61,471 57,957,386 
SHIPMENTS— 
Public terminal elevators— 
Fort William—Lake 86,726,891 9,125,310 8,262,490 349,429 6,952,305 .... 10,441,689 
Bll acccccccvce 6,490,288 1,632,597 955,377 146,810 10,414 59,902 4,227,777 
Port Arthur—Lake. 43,114,934 5,833,682 3,386,260 1,205,239 2,998,660 .. 5,885,081 
WEE secon svonce 2,626,417 942,551 336,035 447,042 1,260 -+ 1,818,298 
Private terminal elevators— 
Fort William—Lake 51,985,782 2,187,450 1,052,825 258,234 625,851 15,870 
OED ccccccccves 6,072,882 2,071,569 334,921 CON7h ceccce 2,730,245 
Port Arthur—Lake. 47,990,637 2,904,573 1,281,482 (194,895 889,477 66,080 
Bll wcccccccces 3,233,716 1,588,548 197,044 SE.30B 8 ccccce 2,327,740 
TOTALS— 
Fort William—La*e.138,712,673 11,312,760 9,315,315 607,663 7,578,156 .... 10,457,559 
Bll wcccccvecece 12,563,170 3,704,166 1,290,298 210,581 10,414 59,902 6,958,022 
Port Arthar—Lake.. 91,105,571 8,738,255 4,667,742 1,400,134 3,888,137 ‘ 5,951,161 
Rall .ccccccccccs 5,860,133 2,531,099 533,079 470,250 1,260 3,646,038 
Lake and rail— 
Fort William ....... 151,275,843 15,016,926 10,605,613 818,244 7,588,570 59,902 17,415,581 
Port Arthur ........ 96,965,704 11,269,354 5,200,821 1,870,384 3,889,397 .... 9,597,199 
Fort William and Port 
Arthur—Lake ....... 229,818,244 20,051,015 13,983,057 2,007,797 11,466,293 .... 16,408,720 
MOE ccsecescesce 18,423,303 6,235,265 1,823,377 680,831 11,674 59,902 10,604,060 
GRAND TOTALS ...... 248,241,547' 26,286,280 15,806,434 2,688,628 11,477,967 59,902 27,012,780 





Winnipeg Average Prices 


Average daily closing prices of cash No. 


crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 

BOT. coccccece 103 111 102 103 + #«108 
BOOB. cc ccccces 100. 98 102 99 99 
1008... .cvccces 98 97 98 99 103 
WOLG.. ..cccecs 102 96 92 90 94 
pl) eer 100 =6100 98 94 95 
1928. ..ccccces 95 90 83 80 82 
TORS. oc csedece 86 80 83 83 85 
1926. wo ccvvcse 112 112 #119 #119 136 





Average for 
months...... 


1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 
Average 


of 
Feb. March April May June July Aug. years 
106 109 106 112 4104 4105 «4108 106 
106 111 120 124 +180 4130 «$9111 + «©111 
102 104 # 102 95 93 111 108 # 101 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
fMections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








, Lonnon, Ene., Ocr. 25, 1923 








INFLATION VERSUS DEFLATION 

With exchanges still moving adversely 
as regards sterling, the question of in- 
flation or deflation occupies a good deal 
of space in the daily press. The Times 
sticks to its guns firmly. On Oct. 24 
the dollar price of the sterling pound fell 
to $4.47, while continental rates also 
moved adversely. 

The Times, after commenting on this 
new low level, goes on to state that there 
are still signs that a number of nervous 
people abroad have been alarmed by the 
unfortunate speech of Sir Montague 
Barlow, and that his denial has not suf- 
ficed completely to dispose of the fears 
which uninformed people on the Conti- 
nent apparently entertain. Further, it 
affirms there is no foundation whatever 
for the statement that this country in- 
tends to resort to a policy of inflation, 
and those people who are misguided 
enough to transfer their balances abroad 
will ultimately learn that their action 
has been needless, and certainly expen- 
Sive. 

The propaganda of the _ inflationists 
has undoubtedly done harm, but it is 
to be doubted whether those who have 
exaggerated their activities in order to 
denounce them the more violently are not 
giving them more advertisement than is 
either necessary or desirable. 

At a meeting of the Anglo-South 
American Bank on Oct. 24 the chairman, 
Robert J. Hose, wisely repudiated the 
theory of the inflationists. He pointed 
out that inflation would nullify the great 
efforts and sacrifices this country had 
made in the past few years in order to 
maintain its monetary prestige and sta- 
bility, and considered that the process of 
deflation had been checked for the time 
being. Mr. Hose might have added that 
this was not of set purpose, but because 
the slack of the credit machine produced 
by trade depression and the resultant 
fall in prices had been taken up by the 
funding of floating debt and repayment 
of bank loans. Further deflation, it is 
stated, will be carried out as credit condi- 
tions render it possible. 

The situation has not been eased by 
Sir Eric Geddes who, in a speech before 
the Federation of British Industries, ad- 
vocated that a commission of inquiry 
should be appointed to re-examine the 
whole question of this country’s mone- 
tary policy. He stated that a committee 
of the federation had been making a 
careful investigation, and would issue a 
memorandum in a few days. While Sir 
Eric Geddes denies that the federation 
advocates inflation, yet if it is not to 
justify inflation, what is the purpose 
of his statement and of the promised 
memorandum ? 

Fortunately for every one who has the 
interests of this country at heart, Regi- 
nald McKenna, speaking before the Bel- 
fast Chamber of Commerce, has said that 
the world is suffering from an epidemic 
of unbalanced budgets. Too many na- 
tions seem to think the liability for the 
expenditure they incur can be evaded 
by refusing to submit to the necessary 
taxation, and rely upon making good any 
deficit by loans or by recourse to the 
printing press. It is the primrose path 





of finance, beginning so happily with 
high profits and low taxes, good wages 
and full employment, and ending, when 
credit is exhausted, with general impov- 
erishment. 

Mr. McKenna stated that, in this coun- 
try, deflation was actively’ continued up 
to about three months ago, and still 
nominally stood as the country’s financial 
policy. He personally had no fear of a 
recurrence of monetary inflation, and he 
wished it to be understood that he did 
not advocate one. A policy of keeping 
down prices by restriction of purchasing 
power must depress trade. Enterprise 
was checked and orders were not given, 
with the consequence that men and wom- 
en were thrown out of employment, less 
was paid in wages, and the amount spent 
upon consumption was reduced. 

This question of exchange to those 
who are mainly dependent upon the Unit- 
ed States and Canada for their supplies 
is of vital importance, and a change in 
the government policy to one of infla- 
tion would be almost fatal to British 
trade, so that an assurance from such a 
prominent and able man as Mr. McKen- 
na, occupying the high position in the 
financial world which he does, that such 
a policy is not likely to be adopted, is 
very comforting, to say the least. 

At the same time, those in the wheat 
and flour trade must realize that if for 
a time the government, for the sake of 
unemployment in this country, stands 
aside and ceases to pursue an active pol- 
icy of deflation, conditions of trading be- 
tween the United States and Canada and 
the United Kingdom are going to be 
difficult in the extreme. For the next 
month or so the North American conti- 
nent must naturally be this country’s 
chief source of supplies of wheat and 
flour, so that temporarily these countries 
may hold the whip hand and compel the 
United Kingdom to pay a comparative- 
ly high price for its requirements. 

The memory still survives of the se- 
vere losses of 1921 and also of the fall 
in prices daring the first half of this 
year, due to conditions of supply and 
demand, so should any advance be asked 
it may be followed, but only to the mini- 
mum amount, for unless disaster over- 
takes the present fine crops in Australia 
and the Argentine, the active wheat 
movement expected in the spring must 
bring down the price to be paid the 
grower, owing to the keenness of the 
wheat growing countries to sell their sur- 
plus, unless the grower gets rid of his 
surplus pretty soon. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Under the influence of these questions 
as to the future of currency exchange, 
unsettled market conditions have pre- 
vailed and there was not the normal 
amount of fresh business passing dur- 
ing the seven days ending Oct. 25. The 
fact that shipments of cheap flour pur- 
chased during July are coming to hand 
must also have its influence upon the 
trade, and it is considered by many 
shrewd judges that until some of these 
cheap lots have arrived and gone into 
consumption there cannot be much hope 
for fresh business. 

There is still a ready sale for spot par- 
cels and those only about a week off, but 
anything further away than this is of 
very little interest to buyers. There is, 
however, nothing in the present market 

ition to warrant holders in sacrificing 
their holdings of November seaboard for, 
if market reports count for anything, 
there are now only about two mills which 
can still offer for shipment from the 
seaboard during November. This will 
limit supplies, and a demand must come 
later on. There are a number of re- 


sellers about, which always has a weak- 
ening tendency when the actual demand 
is so slow, and must be expected for 
the next week or so, unless exchanges go 
against us and wheat prices firm up, 
which may quite likely happen. 


Export Canadian patents can be pur- 
chased on mill offers at 33s@33s 9d by 


importers, who, on the other hand, are 
prepared to accept these prices them- 
selves in order to realize and secure their 
profits. December seaboard shipments 
range 33s 6d@34s 3d, but the premium 
is no inducement to buyers. Canadian 











M. Cousins and His Miracle Wheat Stalk 


top patents for November shipment 
would come at 36s@37s 3d, with Decem- 
ber in some cases 6d more. These prices 
show but little change on the week. 

Kansas flours are rarely heard of, the 
price being out of line with Canadian 
flours as regards value. 

Australian flours are still held very 
firmly for shipment, and it is understood 
that the supplies available from that 
source will be readily absorbed in the 
Orient. Passage parcels of Australian 
flours to London are firmly held, but no 
advance over last week has been made, 
at which time sellers at 31s, c.i.f., secured 
a few orders. 

Millers who make their flour from all 
English wheat are complaining of the 
dullness of trade, which they put down, 
in part, to the short supplies of strong 
flours available. The official price for 
London milled straight run flour is un- 
changed at 38s, delivered, which is equal 
to about 34s, net, c.i.f. The taking price, 
however, is still below this figure by 
about 2s. It is stated in the press that 
the price of bread is to be reduced %d 
per 4-lb loaf on Oct. 29. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Flour arrivals have been larger in the 
current week. The quantities, in sacks 
of 280 lbs each, follow: from the United 


States, Atlantic, 2,648; Canada, 11,950; 
Australia, 6,200; Argentina, 5,292. 
WHEAT PRICES 
Wheat prices show but little change 
on the week, and that is generally 
against the buyer. No. 1 northern Mani- 


toba arrived was sold at 44s 6d; shipped 
made 44s; October, 438s 9d@44s: Octo 
ber-November, 43s; November-De: ember, 


42s 9d; December-January, 42s (1@42s 
9d. Rosafe, 62%4-lb, loading, sold at 435 
14%d, October-November was offvred at 
43s 6d, while January-February and 
February-March sold at 40s 9d. Choice 
white karachi was offered for (ctober- 
November shipment at 42s 9d, \ustra- 
lian for December shipment at 45s, and 
for January-February 44s 9d was asked, 


MILL OFFALS 


The offal trade continues go 
while prices of London made s 
change, foreign manufacture a 
for an advance. London made ran is 
£6 10s per ton, and middlings «8 10s, 
both ex-mill. Plate pollards are (irmly 


. and 
WwW no 


held 


held afloat at £5 15s, October at <5 12s 
6d, and October-November at £5 |s 3d, 
cif. Fancy Plate middlings a:> now 
£8 10s, c.i.f., sellers. 
OATMEAL 

Prices for oatmeal are wel! main- 
tained, but there is no real chaige of 
price. Midlothian is offered at 422 per 


ton, and Aberdeen at £19, both e-store. 
Demand for American is quiet, exc cpt on 
the spot. American shipping prices are 
40s 6d, c.i.f., for rolled oats, and 39s 6d 
for meal. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the week 
ending Oct. 19, 1923, in 140-lb bags: 


From Boston per ss. Belgian— 
OMYE cccccccece Bile alle ee 6,498 
From New York per ss. Albania 
GeOG BIOGAS 66sec ec cccwscvevsecess 4,000 
From Montreal per ss. Ansonia— 
Daily Bread ... 3,500 Royal Housel’: 1,000 
Holdfast ...... 500 Stupendous . 1,000 
Gold Medal .... 1,300 Strenuous . 200 
Glenora ....... 2,000 Grand Empi: 2,250 
From Philadelphia per ss. Mississi;pi— 
TRIMOED ccccccesesveccesvecceccccses 4,296 
From Montreal per ss. Bawtry— 
OP eOR Eee 2,400 Avoca ..... . 250 
Golden Ray ...1,000 Palest ..... . 500 
Front Line .... 500 Golden Crust .. 500 


Faupel’s Best .. 250 


A SEED OF WHEAT 

A single seed of wheat, grown experi- 
mentally in France by M. Armuni Cous- 
in, of Paris, has produced a stalk «ix feet 
in height, with 90 ears containing 110 less 


than 5,000 grains of wheat, ‘lis ex- 
traordinary feat of nature came to the 
attention of S. K. Keyes, an ‘‘nglish 
miller, who was spending a ho! day 1 


France and went to Paris to sec it. 

The stalk was on view at the ‘ourse 
du Commerce, and Mr. Keyes se: ured 4 
photograph of it, together with it. grow- 
er. It is believed to be the mos: fruit 
ful stalk on record, and M. Cou in has 
presented Mr. Keyes with a few grains 
with which to experiment in ylant¢: 
His directions are as follows: 

“Sow the grains in a_ well-} epared 
piece of ground that has been cu ivated 
for some years, where there is p nty of 
moisture and deep subsoil, and trvat the 
soil with doses of hypophospha e and 
potassium, well mixed in. Then - wrinkle 
ammonium sulphate on the groui ] as a 
cover, giving the plant some mo! small 
doses as soon as it begins to put out on¢ 
or two leaves. 

“The grains should be placed in rou) 
of three, 10 centimeters apart, an‘! if all 
three come up they should be ihinn 
out, leaving only one. Cut a little off the 
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end of the roots and the leaves, and in 
the spring, aS soon as the soil becomes 
warmed by the sun, treatment should 
commence and go on every week until the 
plant has fully grown. After the first 
treatment sprinkle with small doses of 
nitrate several times and pull up a sec- 
ond time, cutting off the end of the 
s and leaves. ‘ 
BY experience I find that to obtain 
the best results the seed should be 
planted in rows at least 30 centimeters 
apart, so as to allow the horse pulling the 
barrel of chemical to get in between 
them. By following the directions here 
set forth the yield is two or three times 
larger than results from the ordinary 
methods of growing wheat.” 
Mr. Keyes, who has supplied these in- 
teresting ‘particulars, visited Canada a 
few years ago and is personally acquaint- 
ed with some of the members of the 
milling business there. He is the pro- 
rietor of Keyes’ Daren Mills, Ltd., at 
Dartford, Kent, which makes a specially 
prepared flour for brown bread, known 
as Daren bread, which has a large sale 
in London and elsewhere. 
PRICE CUTTING IN GLASGOW 
The cutting of prices by home millers 
is proving a very serious handicap to the 
importers’ trade in Glasgow, for it is 
quite common for them to undersell 
the latter by 2s@2s 6d per 280 lbs. They 


have been enabled to do this in large 
measure by getting such a good price 
for their offal, and also by securing the 
advan'age of cheap rates of freight on 


their \iieat from Canada. It is reported 


instance some wheat was 


that one 
carrie. at 74%c per 100 lbs, whereas the 
rate o1 the same date for flour was 19c 
per 100 Ibs. 

The ‘rm attitude of Canadian millers 
in regard to forward shipment is also 
making things very difficult for the im- 
porters. Glasgow millers are selling pure 
Manite'a flour at 33s, 35s and 37s, ac- 
cording to grade, delivered to the bak- 
ers, wiereas Canadian mills are asking 


33s 6d, ¢.i.f., December shipment, for ex- 


port patents, which with cartage and 
other charges could not be delivered un- 
der 37s. The bulk of the trade, there- 


fore, is being secured by the home miller. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR MEN SUCCESSFUL 


The death recently occurred of two 
gentlemen at one time connected with 
the grain and flour trade, one in London 
and the other in Bristol, viz., Tom Fred- 
erick ‘!hompson, a retired member of the 
firm of Edward Rathbone & Son, Lon- 
don, and Robert Waudby Kirkus, for- 
merly a partner in the firm of Morton 
& Kirkus, Bristol. Their wills, which 
have just been proved, show that they 
both succeeded in securing a good com- 
petency out of their business, for Mr. 
Thompson left an estate of the gross 
value of £21,597, and Mr. Kirkus one of 
£6,797. 

REVISED FLOUR CONTRACTS 


The London Flour Trade Association 
announces that “specimen” copies of the 
several flour contracts which have been 
approved in their revised form and will 
come into force on Jan. 1, 1924, are now 
available. They can be obtained through 
cnn office of The Northwestern 

iller. 


CHANGE IN GLASGOW FIRM 


M. D. Kerr, a partner in the flour im- 
porting firm of W. H. Rutherfurd & Co., 
Glasgow, has found it necessary to retire 
from business owing to ill health, and 
the announcement is made that the part- 


nership is dissolved as from Sept. 30, © 


1923, by mutual consent. The business, 
however, will be continued by W. H. 
Rutherfurd on his own account, as sole 
partner, on the same lines as heretofore 
and under the same firm name. 


NOTES 


William Clarke Reid, of the firm of 
McConnell & Reid, Glasgow, spent a 
few days in London recently, having 
tome here to attend the wedding of a 
niece. He has gone to Oxford for a 
brief visit before returning home. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., an- 
hounces the closing of its London office 
a8 from Oct. 22, and that in future all 
business will be transacted through M. 
« Toomey, of the Raymond-Hadley- 
Toomey Co., 8 Water Lane, London, who 





formerly represented the firm in this 
market. 


LIVERPOOL 

Business is not very brisk in wheat, 
but the reaction of Winnipeg and Chi- 
cago has had a steadying effect on the 
market. Shipments have been heavy, and 
quite large parcels are reported to have 
been shipped from Russian and Danu- 
bian quarters. The local market is 
about unchanged to slightly down, Mani- 
toba and Plate are about unchanged to 
3d per qr lower, with Australian un- 
changed. 

Some apprehension is felt at the con- 
tinued fall in the exchange, as any re- 
cession in the value of the pound sterl- 
ing must increase the price of imported 
merchandise. On Oct, 24 it was quoted 
at $4.47, the lowest point reached since 
the end of last year. In particular, im- 
porters of American and Canadian flours 
are rather anxious over this continued 
drop, as they are already badly handi- 
capped enough by the home millers with- 
out the further drawback of foreign 
flours going dearer. 

The report that the grain brokerage 
firms of Shipton, Anderson & Co., and 
A. E. Laurence & Co., London, together 
with the Wholesale Co-Operative Society, 
and Furness, Withy & Co. Ltd., the 
well-known ship owners, are financing 
the export of wheat from Russia has had 
a marked effect on prices here, as shown 
by the Liverpool graded wheat futures, 
which are rather substantially down on 
the week, December being quoted at 8s 
8d, against 8s 914d the previous week, 
while March is about Id down, being 
quoted at 8s 6%d per ctl. 

IMPORTED FLOUR 

The imported flour trade remains very 
quiet. Odd lots of Manitobas have been 
put through for shipment at prices rang- 
ing 33s 6d@34s for export grade, while the 
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finest patents are offered at about 37s, 
c.i.f., for November seaboard, but not 
much business has been reported. Mani- 
toba export patents on passage are quot- 
ed at 35s, ci.f., but do not meet with 
much encouragement. 

Australian flours are very quiet for 
shipment at about 32s 9d, c.if., and on 
spot they meet with only a slow demand 
at about 33s@33s 6d, ex-store. The ma- 
jority of buyers are fairly well stocked 
at the moment. 

Practically no business in Kansas pat- 
ents prevails. American soft winter pat- 
ents have gone very dear, chiefly owing 
to the exchange question and also to the 
fact that ocean freights have increased. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Trade in home milled flour is rather 
slow, and millers’ report a quiet week. 
Amazingly low prices are still being tak- 
en, and a well-known brand of ordinary 
bakers quality was recently sold in large 
quantities at 32s 6d@33s 6d, delivered in- 
to bakers’ stores in various parts of the 
country. 


FEED 


No business is reported in low grade 
flours, and with a prospect of easier 
prices for shipment, American cakes on 
spot are easier at £10 12s 6d. English 
are unchanged at £11 10s. 


SCOTLAND 


All American flours are higher than 
they were on Oct. 1. Imported Mani- 
tobas are very scarce on spot; as re- 
gards shipments arriving, those who 
bought them are anxious to get quick 
delivery. The spot price on the cif. 
basis for top Manitobas is 35s, while for 
October-November delivery the shipment 
price is 34s, with second grades at 33s 6d 
on spot and 32s@32s 6d for October- 
November shipment. The home millers’ 














Board Versus Canvas Slings 


The two upper pictures show the special board slings now being used for unloading 


flour in England by the United States Shipping Board. 


Pressure and handling are 


reduced to a minimum, as each sling load is landed on a bogey for transfer to the 


warehouse, 
the sacks taken singly to the warehouse. 


The lower pictures show the operation of the ordinary canvas sling, with 
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rates for Manitoba flours are 32s, 34s and 
35s, c.i.f. basis, according to grades. 

As Manitoba wheat is very scarce, 
there is no apparent sign of flour values 
receding. At Glasgow the price of No. 
1 Manitoba wheat is 1s more than it is 
offered at in Liverpool. Home millers’ 
flour has not improved, there being com- 
plaints that it is often soft. Buyers 
can draw their own conclusions, but the 
price of Manitoba wheat has doubtless 
something to do with it. This wheat 
is very firmly held, bids of 3d under the 
offers of sellers being turned down. 

Top American winter wheat flours are 
34@35s; Canadian winters, 34s in cotton 
and 33s in jute; Pacific flour is offering 
for the first time this season on the basis 
of shipment within 30 days, at 3ls, c.i.f., 
but as it will take at least two and a 
half months to arrive, importers regard 
this as too long a shot. Strong Pacifics 
are offered at 32s. Australian flour is 
about 32s for October and 31s 6d@32s 
6d for November shipment. 


FLOUR STOCKS 


Stocks are still very low. There are 
two or three boats being docked at Glas- 
gow, but as much of their space is taken 
up with apples and other fruit cargoes 
there will only be small amounts of flour 
and wheat. The fruit imports to Glas- 
gow have shown a big increase this sea- 
son. As the bulk of the imports, apart 
from those from the Mediterranean, 
come from the United States and Can- 
ada, it is obvious that space on the 
North Atlantic routes for flour will be 
restricted during the flow of the fruit 
shipping season. Stocks of flour cannot 
very well accumulate before Jan. 1. 


IMPORT DUTY SCARE 


Advices here seem to suggest that the 
Canadians are concerned over the dan- 
ger of a duty on imported flour. On 
this side there is no stress laid upon any 
such danger. Discrimination against im- 
ported flour was sought by the farmers, 
but it was obvious from the first that 
this was being urged at the instance of 
the home millers. 

While any discrimination against Ca- 
nadian flour may be ruled out as most 
improbable, the whole question of fiscal 
policy has suddenly loomed up as the 
result of the imperial economic confer- 
ence. The proposals so far outlined of- 
ficially in the direction of imperial pref- 
erence are fairly innocuous, but here in 
Scotland, as elsewhere, there are rumors 
that some of the imperial delegates, espe- 
cially those from Australia, have more 
vital demands than have yet seen the 
light of day. 

A definite rumor is that Australia 
wants discrimination against Argentine 
meat, and that in return for this she 
would support Canada in a similar de- 
mand for discrimination against Ameri- 
can wheat. If such a policy were intro- 
duced—the point is only hypothetical— 
it is clear that Australia would reap far 
more advantage from the arrangement 
than Canada could hope to gain, but 
Canada is already naturally well placed. 
All these demands, however, must over- 
come the great difficulty that the British 
housewife is now enfranchised and will 
resist to the uttermost anything that 
will make the food of the people dearer. 


IRELAND 


There has been a distinct pause in the 
firmness of flour. Some of the mills 
which refused to entertain anything but 
December-January shipment a week ago 
would now consider November-Decem- 
ber dispatch. There is no inclination, 
however, to follow up purchases made 
since mid-October, and consumers and 
bakers alike appear to be once more 
settling down to await developments, 
content to use up what they have se- 
cured before committing themselves fur- 
ther. Business in the south of Ireland 
is likely to improve from this time for- 
ward, for the dock strike has ended ex- 
cept at Dublin and Cork, and even at 
these two ports the prospect of its break- 
ing up seems hopeful. 


FLOUR STOCKS 


Stocks of imported flour on spot are 
practically exhausted in Belfast and the 
north generally. In some cases import- 
ers have been offering to buy back from 
bakers little lots to retail, but without 
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result. In Dublin and the south of Ire- 
land very much the same conditions pre- 
vail. There is no spot flour worth talk- 
ing about anywhere, except in the hands 
of bakers, who refuse to part with it, 
as they need it for mixing with the 
weaker English flours. In the mean- 
time English and Scotch millers are push- 
ing sales very hard, and some very fine 
Scotch flours, nearly equal to the finest 
Manitoba short patents, can still be 
worked on a basis of 37s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, delivery as required and in any 
position. This is a very tempting price, 
and one can easily understand why bak- 
ers refuse to offer for over-sea flour. 


IMPORTED FLOUR PRICES 


Cables for the finest short patents un- 
der well-known mill brands are still very 
firm at 38s, net, cif., Belfast, and 
about 1s more Dublin, but nothing could 
be worked nearer than December ship- 
ment. In some cases this grade can be 
bought at 6d less money, but fine short 
patents are the scarcest commodity at 
present, as millers are more anxious to 
sell their export grades, which bakers, 
however, do not care to buy. Bread is 
keeping high in price, and bakers have a 
good enough margin to enable them to 
buy the fine grades. 

Cables for export patent Manitobas 
were around 35s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
an equivalent price Dublin, for the very 
best grades under well-known brands, 
for November-December shipment. 

Minneapolis flours are offered at about 
34s 6d@35s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and an 
equivalent price Dublin. Some business 
is being done, but it is of a retail char- 
acter, as bakers only buy it for the pur- 
pose of mixing with weaker flours. Soft 
winters are irregular in price for ship- 
ment, and even the cheapest of them are 
difficult to sell against home made. Some 
little lots of winter patents are quoted as 
low as 31@33s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, with- 
out attracting much attention. 

Australian flours are firmer, and it 
would be difficult to buy under 35s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has been very firm, the strong- 
er prices of the preceding week being 
fully maintained. A distinctive feature 
in the situation is the small stocks in the 
hands of either importers or merchants, 
coupled with the continued firmness on 
the part of American shippers. Home 
made flake oatmeal still maintains its 
price on a basis of 44@45s per 280 Ibs, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast. 

Recent quotations for American flake 
of good quality, November-December 
shipment, are on the basis of about 41s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin. Even the 
ordinary qualities under outside marks 
could not be bought under 40s, net, c.i.f., 
either port, November-December ship- 
ment. On spot stocks are small, both 
north and south. Medium oatmeal is 
quoted at 38@39s, net, c.i.f., either Bel- 
fast or Dublin. 


FEED 


Mill offals have been in fair demand 
and the recent firmness has been fully 
maintained. Finest broad white bran 
made by English mills is still quoted 
about £11 per ton, delivered. Irish bran 
is quoted at £9, ex-mill, Belfast, this 
being the figure represented by northern 
millers generally. In the south of Ire- 
land, owing to the difficulties of getting 
bran into the country, millers are able 
to obtain fully 10s above these figures. 
A good medium bran can be bought at 
about £8, delivered. 

Feedingstuffs remain firm, with a good 
demand for all classes. Foreign linseed 
cakes are in the hands mostly of large 
dealers, who are holding for £11 15s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, and refuse 
to cut prices below the shipment figures, 
as it is questionable whether anything 
would be accepted for shipment under 
£11 15s, net, cif., Belfast or Dublin, 
for prime western. Demand is much 
better and, with the coming of cold 
weather and the increased number of 
cattle in the country, there is every pros- 
pect of a good time for importers, 

Indian meal has been very firm, and 
corn scarce. Millers in the north are 
quoting £9 10s@£9 12s 6d per ton, de- 
livered, and flaked corn for cattle feed- 
ing brings £11 10s@£12. Cotton cakes 
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are firm at £13 per ton, the demand be- 
ing chiefly supplied by home millers. 


HOLLAND 


Conditions are far from satisfactory, 
both at home and across the border. 
The home position is principally gov- 
erned by the surplus stocks of flour on 
hand and in the Rhenish provinces. The 
declaration of independence by Prussia 
and uncertainty over how such action 
will influence conditions in that section 
lead exporters here to use care in selling 
ahead; as a consequence, export business 
has become very limited and is disap- 
pointing, in view of the fact that part 
of the stocks now held and which were 
bought on a lower market do not find 
an outlet easily, contrary to all expecta- 
tions. 

Failing an export outlet, these stocks 
of flour must now be disposed of in the 
home markets, but as the home mills are 
laboring under similar difficulties, quick 
absorption is out of the question. Con- 
sequently, the incentive to engage in 
fresh business is less than would normal- 
ly have been the case. Moreover, the 
lower quotations from the United States 
have not helped to create a better feel- 
ing, and a general feeling of apathy 
dominates the position. 

There are some offers from Kansas 
millers of hard wheat patent flour for 
forward shipment during the next three 
months at an inviting figure, 16.25 florins 
per 220 lbs, yet they fail to attract atten- 
tion. The abundance of flour on hand 
puts prospective buyers in a safe posi- 
tion to cover requirements, the more so 
as there are additional quantities on the 
way, part of which are still waiting to 
be taken off importers’ hands. 

Home millers are quoting around 16% 
florins per 220 lbs, having followed the 
American market, and are considering 
counter bids for fair quantities. Summed 
up, the position is unsatisfactory on ac- 
count of stocks being too heavy, and will 
be likely to remain so until they are 
worked off. 





FLOUR MILLING IN DENMARK 


In Denmark practically all of the 
grinding of grain is done in large co- 
operative or merchant mills using other 
than handpower. According to the De- 
partment of Commerce the mills operate 
with steam, but there are also a number 
using wind, as well as electricity. Stock 
feed grinding was introduced into that 
country many years ago, and is at pres- 
ent practiced to a great extent. There 
are 98 large flour mills in Denmark, 
which in 1922 employed 793 men, 48 
women and ‘18 apprentices. 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 


Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending Oct. 27 
and Nov. 3, and for July 1-Nov. 3, 1923, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 


Oct. Oct. 28- July 1- 
































Flour, bbIs— 21-27 Nov.3 Nov. 3 
United Kingdom .. 74 9 618 
Other Europe ..... 190 137 1,783 
Canada ........... ose 2 52 
Other countries.... 213 202 3,254 

Totals ..cccecees 477 350 5,707 

Wheat, bus— 

United Kingdom .. 1773 216 10,671 
CRT Ee oes 225 3,012 
Other Europe . ° 544 14,419 
CORED «00 ccccccse 20 oss 15,190 
Other countries.... 841 589 8,421 

Totala ..cccccece 3,225 1,574 51,713 

Corn, bus— 

United Kingdom .. ese oes 470 
Other Europe ..... ass one 267 
Canada ...cccccess 63 14 1,752 
Other countries.... 53 81 1,013 

Totals .ccccccecs 116 95 3,502 

Barley, bus— 

United Kingdom .. 381 194 6,680 
Other countries.... 35 111 580 
TWOCANS cccscccscs 416 305 7,260 

Oats, bus— 

BWurope ......cccce 27 50 200 
Other countries.... 23 14 629 
Wetals cccccneces 50 64 829 

Rye, bus— 

Germany .........- 141 51 2,575 
Other countries.... 58 58 1,969 
Totes .ccccseses 199 109 8,093 

Canadian in transit through United States: 
Flour, bbis......... 1 3 754 
Wheat, bus........ 845 1,354 19,189 
Barley, BUS.....002 os. ese 2,216 
Oats, bus...... 3 _ 1,164 
Rye, bus. 6 2,136 
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Orders for flour in large volume are 
very scarce, and only a scattered business 
has been done, mostly in the South, with 
mills’ regular customers. Buying is be- 
ing held back as much as possible, partly 
because the first of the year is near at 
hand and partly because a marked ir- 
regularity is noticeable in quotations 
made by mills. 

Export trade to the Continent and 
the United Kingdom is very quiet, but 
some satisfactory business is being done 
with South America and the West Indies. 
Exporters in this territory are largely 
giving their attention to the latter coun- 
tries. 

Flour buying by the bakery trade is 
limited, and the desire for long term 
purchases is not as active as at the be- 
ginning of the crop year. Those bakeries 
which purchased large quantities of flour 
early in the year have neither lost nor 
gained materially by such action and, 
taking into consideration their possible 
losses from a falling market, the opinion 
is gradually being reached that buying 
on sensible terms is more profitable in 
the long run. 

Soft wheat mills in southern Illinois 
report little change during the week 
from several preceding ones. Buyers in 
the South are cautious and fear the ef- 
fect. on business of the short cotton 
crop, but as they did not buy far ahead 
at the beginning of the crop year the 
mills serving that trade can safely ex- 
pect a fair volume of business for some 
time, 

Flour quotations: spring first patent 
$6.20@6.50 bbl, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; 
standard patent $5.75@6.10, first clear 
$4.15@4.40; hard winter short patent 
$5.50@6.10, straight $4.75@5.10, first 
clear $4.15@4.40; soft winter short pat- 
ent $5.25@5.60, straight $4.70@5.10, first 
clear $4.10@4.50. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in much better demand, 
for both prompt and deferred shipment. 
Buyers in both the South and the South- 
east are in the market quite actively, 
and offerings were easily absorbed, espe- 
cially as they continue to be rather light. 
Prices are steady, but should the inter- 
est of the current week continue, an 
advance is very probable. Hard winter 
bran is quoted at $29.50@30 ton, soft 
winter bran $29.75@30.25, and gray 
shorts $33@34. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of . 

output activity 
so he MLE EEPETIOOLE CE 48,400 96 
Previous week ..........+. 48,400 96 
WD GD sage cc csssceness 35,000 69 
Two years ago .....-..s00s 31,800 63 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

BOR, GBD saws cwsccescctss 40,900 53 
Previous week ............ 43,900 57 
GD beck credence vecer 43,300 56 
Two years ago ........+06. 36,100 47 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbls... 124,230 82,550 134,790 132,460 
Wheat, bus.. 530,400 978,000 351,330 852,990 
Corn, bus.... 274,482 526,500 185,940 452,370 
Oats, bus.... 496,000 680,000 474,080 604,350 
Rye, bus..... 13,200 4,400 4,780 10,520 
Barley, bus.. 59,200 9,600 5,840 9,690 
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WHEAT 
There was a better selection « 


id im- 
proved demand for No. 2 and good No, 
3 soft wheat. Sound milling qualities of 
the cheaper grades also were wanted, 


but damaged stuff was slow. 
of hard wheat. Receipts, 333 cars, 
against 351 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 1 red, $1.13; No. 2 red, 
$1.11@1.12. : 

COARSE GRAINS 


With corn prices for Decemlecr the 
highest on the crop, the government re- 
port had more effect on valucs than 
would ordinarily have been the case. 
Trading in oats was not large, bit, con- 
sidering the break in wheat and corn, 
this grain held up well and losses were 
only fractional. 

Receipts of corn, 180 cars, agaist 210 
in the previous week, Cash pric:s: No. 
2 corn, $1.05; No. 2 yellow $1.08, No. 4 
yellow $1.07, No. 5 yellow 88c, No. 6 
yellow 85@87c. Oats receipts, 153 cars, 
against 150. Cash prices: No. 2 vats, 45 
@46c; No. 3 oats, 44@45c; No. } oats, 
44c. 


Fair sales 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal 
$2.40@2.50, cream meal $2.50@2.60). grits 
and hominy, $2.65@2.75. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4@4.10, standard white patent 
$3.95@4, medium white  $3.9(@3.93, 
straight $3.85@3.90, fancy dark $:@4.05, 
low grade dark $3.90@3.95, rye meal 
$3.80@3.85. 


VALUE OF COTTON CROP 


The value of the cotton crop this year 
is $410,000,000 greater than the 1922 
crop, despite the short yield, move than 
double the 1921 crop and $370,'00,000 
greater than the 1920 crop, accoriing to 
figures submitted recently by N. J... Mof- 
fitt, president Moffitt-Napier Grain Co. 

In discussing this situation Mr. Mof- 
fitt said: “While there may be some lo- 
calities in the South where the yield has 
been extremely light, due to unfavorable 
conditions, it is clear that the South as 
a whole will be in better financial shape 
this year than at any time during the 
past four years.” 

The total value of the crops of the 
four years was given as follows: 1923, 
$1,678,000,000; 1922, $1,265,000,000; 1921, 
$735,000,000; 1920, $1,310,000,000. 


FREIGHT MOVEMENT INCREASE>s 


Heavy movements of grain, limber, 
cotton, oil, coal, fruit, and other scason- 
able commodities made October the peak 
month of the year for at least three 
railroads entering St. Louis, The lines 
are the Wabash, St. Louis-San Fre cisco 
and the Missouri Pacific. Subs'antial 
gains were shown over October, !‘22. 

A comparison of the grain movement 
over the Wabash during the regul:r sea- 
son of the past three years is of interest 
in considering whether or not the farm- 
ers held back their grain from the :arket 
in 1923. During the four months com- 
mencing July 1, 1923, a total of 13,324 
cars 0 rain, chiefly wheat and oats, 
were loaded locally on the line, com 
pared to 12,301 in the corresponding 
period of 1922 and 15,047 in the same 
four months of 1921. 


NOTES 


Allen Logan, of the Logan Bros. Grain 
Co., Kansas City, was a recent visitor 
St. Louis. 

E, L. Stancliff, formerly sales manage 
of the Crete (Neb.) Mills, was ™ 
*change Nov. 8. 

The Sparks Milling Co. Alton, Il, 
recently held a business meeting which 
was attended, among others, by E. 
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Sparks, Terre Haute, Ind., and E. W. 
Sparks, New York. 

R. M. McCombs, of the Cape County 
Milling Co. Jackson, Mo., visited the 
trade in St. Louis on Nov. 8. 

Fred Vincent, of the Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, called 
on the grain trade in St. Louis recently. 

H. C. Vogtel, assistant sales manager 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, called at this office during the cur- 
rent week. 

The St. Louis office of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, is now 
located at 459 Pierce Building, under 
the management of Forest Secor. 

Of the $742,075 capital stock of the 
Federal Land Bank of St. Louis orig- 
inally owned by the United States gov- 
ernment, $538,885 have been retired. The 
bank has 22,770 loans in force, amount- 
ing to $59,556,885. 

River terminals for the interchange of 
rail and water traffic, and particularly 
facilities which will exiend the advan- 
tages of water transportation to smaller 
centers, will be discussed at the termi- 
nals conference to be held in connection 
with the convention of the Mississippi 
Valley Association at Memphis, Nov. 
99-23, 

The eighth semiannual meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held Wednesday, Nov, 14, 
at Centralia. There will be a business 
session in the morning at Queen City 
Hall, and in the afternoon a practical 
baking demonstration will be given in the 
shop of the Wehrle Baking Co. The as- 
sociation will give a luncheon at noon. 

The executive committee for the toast 
campaign in St. Louis, which is headed 
by E. ‘I. Stanard, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., is composed of the follow- 
ing industries and their representatives: 
electrical interests, George C. Tandy, 
Union Electric Co; gas, John J. Burns, 
Laclede Gas Co; wholesale bakers, Chris- 
tian Hauck, American Bakery Co; retail 
grocers and meat dealers, J. D. Luken- 
bill; dairy, B. M. Lide, Jr., St. Louis 
Dairy Co; butchers, C. J. Deibel; 
Women’s Chamber of Commerce, Mrs. 
Maurice Sternberger; milling, E. T. 
Stanard. 


MEMPHIS 

Conditions in the flour market are con- 
fused, and there is but little activity. 
Shipping instructions on old contracts 
have been coming in very slowly, but 
when small lots are bought they usually 
are wanted promptly. Quotations are 
more or less nominal, for business has 
been so light that mills have not seen 
fit to make many, although the tendency 
has been slightly downward. It is 
claimed that the best quality short soft 
winter patents are being offered at $6.50 
@6.75 bbl by most mills, with a few ask- 
ing a little more for special brands. 

The movement from jobbers’ hands 
continues restricted, for they are striv- 
Ing to reduce outstanding accounts as 
much as possible before seeking new 
business. The cotton crop has turned out 
shorter than anybody expected in the 
territory served by this market, but the 
rapidly advancing price has afforded 
Some little offset. Stocks of flour in all 
hands are light, so buying cannot long be 
deferred, 

Millfeeds are stagnant and there is a 
wide difference between prices asked by 
mills and those which can be obtained, 
even if buyers are found. The market 
18 in bad shape at the moment and quo- 
tations nominal, with wheat bran quoted 
at $32 ton to come in, and cars on track 
having failed to move early in the 
Week as low as $30. Gray shorts are 
likewise very dull and are quoted any- 
Where from $34 to $36. 

Corn meal to arrive is easier, mills 
generally asking $4.65@4.75, but busi- 
hess being almost entirely lacking. Job- 

ts restrict their buying to lots of 50 
to 100 bbls. 

NOTES 


‘Through service on the Mississippi 
River between upper and lower points 
Was re-established when the steel barge 
a hue, operated by the River Transit 
0., docked at the local municipal wharf 
With a miscellaneous cargo from St. 
Paul. It was the first cargo from that 
Point here in 13 years, and it is ex- 





pected that more business will follow, 
including grain and products. 

Because of growing business, both pas- 
senger and freight, the district office of 
the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation here has been 
forced to move into larger quarters. The 
local office has charge of 11 southern 
states. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Domestic demand for flour continues 
weak, but export has shown new life, 
especially with regard to the tropics and 
Holland. Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, 
steamship agents, report the shipment of 
12,000 bags flour to Trieste on the Quist- 
conck, now loading here. This consign- 
ment is regarded as a tangible expres- 
sion of an effort on the part of that 
section of troubled Europe to again en- 
ter the American market in a large way. 

Flour is quoted by mills to dealers, 
basis 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., New Orleans: 
short patent, spring $6.75, Kansas $5.80, 
Oklahoma $5.75, Illinois $6.50; 95 per 
cent, spring $6.45, Kansas $5.60, Okla- 
homa $5.55, Illinois $6.20; 100 per cent, 
spring $6.25, Kansas $5.40, Oklahoma 
$5.35, Illinois $5.75; cut, spring $5.70, 
Kansas $5.20, Oklahoma $5.15, Illinois 
$5.30; first clear, spring $5, Kansas 
$4.90, Oklahoma $4.75, Illinois $4.80; sec- 
ond clear, spring $4.15, Kansas $4.10, 
Oklahoma $4.10, Illinois $3.95; No. 2 
semolina $7.15, No. 3 semolina $6.85; 
durum patent, $6.50. 

Wheat bran, dealers’ quotations, $1.65 
per 100 lbs. Corn products, in bulk, 
sacked, quoted by dealers, per 100 lbs: 
cream meal, $2.70; grits, fine and coarse, 
$2.70; corn flour, $2.25. Feedingstuffs, 
in bulk: corn, No. 2 yellow $1.09 bu, 
No. 2 white $1.07; oats, No. 2 white 53c, 
No. 3 white 52c. Hay, choice alfalfa, 
per ton, $36; No. 1 timothy, $34. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster of the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, inspected 140,000 bus wheat 
during the current week, and reported 
elevator stocks as follows: wheat, 407,000 
bus; corn, 19,000; oats, 4,000; rye, 41,- 
000. Three cars No. 2 wheat and four of 
No. 2 yellow corn were loaded out. 

Mr. Fears’s office inspected 19,983 bus 
wheat on barges. The monthly report 
shows a decrease of 1,912,200 bus wheat 
in October, 1923, as compared with the 
same month last year, while an increase 
of 47,142 bus rye is noted. The des- 
tinations and quantities follow: Rotter- 
dam, 300,000 bus; Antwerp, 516,746; 
Dunkirk, 52,000; Havre, 32,000; Ham- 
burg, 20,000; Marseilles, 64,000; West 
Indies, Central America and Mexico, 25,- 
650. The latter group of tropical coun- 
tries also received 129,940 bus corn and 
56,765 bus oats. 

The total grain exports in October 
were 1,010,396 bus wheat, 129,940 bus 
corn and 56,765 bus oats, compared with 
2,922,596 bus wheat, 2,981,016 bus corn, 
and 48,735 bus oats in October, 1922. 
The totals since July 1, 1923, follow: 
wheat, 4,729,611 bus, compared with 16,- 
040,681 last year; corn 670,164, com- 
pared with 5,730,453; oats 158,315, com- 
pared with 206,489; barley none, and 
10,428 last year; rye 173,571, compared 
with 8,571. 

Three important steamship lines serv- 
ing the tropics show a total of 26,589 
bags and 71 sacks flour in jute moved 
from this port during the week ending 
Nov. 10. The United Fruit Co. reports 
12,589 bags, compared with 7,775 the 
previous week, Destinations and amounts 
follow: Havana, 1,600 bags; Santiago, 
650; Colon, 450; Panama City, 950; To- 
maco, 27; Guayaquil, 2,273; Bahia, 100; 
Kingston, 295; Guatemala City, 2,664; 
Port Barrios, 30; Tela, 2,000; Boca Del 
Toro, 400; La Guaira, 100; Limon, 1,000; 
Punta Arenas, 50 bags. 

F. J. Rolfus, assistant traffic manager 
for Vaccaro Bros. & Co., reports 3,250 
bags flour for Vera Cruz, 71 jutes (198 
Ibs) flour, 9 cases biscuits, 1 case crack- 
ers and 1 bbl pilot bread for La Ceiba. 

The Southern Pacific Lines report 750 
bags flour to Havana, 


NOTES 


The Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 
agents for the Holland America Line, 
loaded 1,700 tons flour and 700 tons rice 
on the Maasdam for Rotterdam and 
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Amsterdam, Holland. This ship was 
scheduled to sail Nov. 11. 

The Farmers’ and Merchants’ Grain 
Co., Ponchatoula, La., has been incor- 
porated, with $6,000 capital. 

C. C. Childs, formerly connected with 
the malt department of the Anheuser- 
Busch Co., was a recert visitor in New 
Orleans. 

The Barker Baking Co., New Orleans, 
has remodeled its plant and doubled the 
daily output. The shop is advertising 
pastries for which Vienna is noted, in- 
cluding streussel coffee cakes, honey 
brioche, kugelhopf, fruit and cream 
loaves, and French briche au beurre. 

David B. Penn, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Gulf & Southern Steam- 
ship Co., has announced that plans have 
been completed for a steamship service 
between New Orleans and Miami, Fla. 
Sailings have been scheduled for the 5th, 
15th and 25th of the month from New 
Orleans, and the 10th, 20th and 30th 
from Miami. Among commodities to be 
handled from Florida are fruit and vege- 
tables, while rice, grain, coffee, struc- 
tural steel and general merchandise will 
be handled from New Orleans, and 
canned goods from the Pacific Coast. 
A limited number of passengers may be 
accommodated. 

R. A. Sunrivan. 





CHINA 


Suanonar, Curna, Oct. 16.—The im- 
ported flour and wheat trade is once 
again of moderate proportions. Some 
interest is being displayed, but the total 
volume of new orders going to the 
United States is small, compared with 
the brisk buying of previous months. It 
is difficult to explain this, except possibly 
in the case of wheat. Shanghai flour 
mills, being insured supplies till Febru- 
ary, may consider it best not to rush 
further buying. Some of them calculate 
that the American market must experi- 
ence price recessions, during which they 
might replenish their stocks of American 
wheat to advantage. 

American wheat is quoted here at 
$42.50 per short ton, c.i.f., Shanghai, 
which in terms of local currency works 
out at 4.15 taels per picul (approxi- 
mately $1.30 per bu), but the Shanghai 
mills are offering only $40. 

The enormous quantity of hard Pacific 
wheat that has been contracted for from 
the northwestern coast of America is be- 
ginning to dribble in, some 6,000 tons 
arriving at Shanghai last week. Prior to 
this consignment about 1,000 tons had 
been received. Arrivals should increase 
from this time onward, Shanghai mills 
having contracted with America for 160,- 
000 tons wheat, to be delivered here 
October to January, at prices ranging 
$41.50@43 per short ton, c.i.f., Shanghai. 

No further orders for Australian 
wheat are being booked. Some £50,000 
worth of this wheat was contracted at 
the beginning of September, and since 
then the local mills have been-lying low, 
expecting the price in Melbourne to go 
down. The quotation for Australian 
wheat is £10 15s per ton, c.i.f., Shang- 
hai. In Canadian practically the same 
lack of interest prevails. It would seem 
that there is a big trade awaiting a de- 
cline in prices. 

Inquiries for flour from the Kwanto 
district and the west coast of Japan are 
being received in large numbers at wKobe, 
but deranged transportation and tight 
money stand in the way of business. 
Lily brand of flour is quoted at Kobe 
at 3.30 yen per sack. A further decline 
is looked for shortly. 

Arrivals of Chinese wheat from the 
producing centers are up to a ‘good 
standard, averaging about 175,000 bus 
per week. The local mills have been 
making large purchases at around 3.75@ 
3.80 taels per picul (picul equals 13314 
lbs; tael at current exchange equals 72c). 
So long as supplies of Chinese wheat are 
fair the Shanghai flour mills will be en- 
pet in their ae | attitude as 
regards imported grain. It is these ar- 
rivals from the interior that are curtail- 
ing the import of foreign wheat. 

More and more American flour is be- 
ing received. Last month some 20,000 
sacks were delivered here, and it is esti- 
mated that four times this quantity will 
reach Shanghai this month. American 
milled flour at $1.25 per sack is consid- 
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ered by the merchants as too high. Buy- 
ers’ ideas are up to 1.90 taels, or $1.25, 
per sack of 50 lbs. No fresh business is 
reported. The Shanghai mills are busy 
milling, and at present prices are earning 
fair profits. There is a good movement 
of Chinese flour to points in China, and 
while stocks at the mills are fairly large, 
there is no fear of congestion, owing to 
the brisk demand from the interior. 
D. Araxkte. 





EGYPT’S COTTONSEED OIL INDUSTRY 

The production of cottonseed oil and 
cake is a flourishing Egyptian industry, 
says a recent report to the Department 
of Commerce. There are seven large 
crushing mills owned by European com- 
panies in Alexandria, Cairo, Kafr Zayat 
and Mount Ghamr. In 1922, more than 
9,000,000 lbs cottonseed oil were exported 
from Egypt, and about 13,000 tons cot- 
tonseed cake. Other oils produced in the 
country are linseed, castor, sesame, and 
peanut. 





United States—Corn and Oats Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 

Oats——— 





a—Corn——, -— 


Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1923*.. 103,112 3,029 29 40,768 1,302 32 
1922... 102,428 2,891 28 40,693 1,215 30 
1921... 103,740 3,069 30 45,495 1,078 24 
1920... 101,699 3,209 32 42,491 1,496 35 
1919 97,170 2,811 29 40,359 1,184 30 
1918... 104,467 2,502 24 44,349 1,538 35 
1917... 116,730 3,065 26 43,553 1,593 37 
1916... 105,296 2,567 24 41,527 1,252 30 
1915... 106,197 2,995 28 40,996 1,549 38 
1914... 103,435 2,673 26 $8,442 1,141 30 
1913... 105,820 2,447 23 38,399 1,122 29 
1912... 107,083 3,125 29 37,917 1,418 37 
1911... 105,825 2,531 24 37,763 922 24 
1910... 104,035 2,886 28 37,548 1,186 32 
1909.... 98,383 2,552 26 35,159 1,007 29 
1908... 101,788 2,669 26 32,344 807 25 
1907.... 99,931 2,592 26 $31,837 754 24 
1906.... 96,738 2,927 30 30,959 965 31 
1905.... 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 34 
1904 92,232 2,467 27 27,8438 895 32 
1903 88,092 2,244 256 27,638 784 28 
1902 94,044 2,524 27 28,653 988 34 
1901 91,350 1,523 17 28,541 737 26 
1900. 83,321 2,105 25 27,365 809 30 
1899. 82,109 2,078 25 26,341 796 30 
1898.... 77,722 1,924 25 25,777 731 28 
1897. 80,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 27 
1896 81,027 2,284 28 27,566 707 26 


27,878 824 30 
27,024 662 24 
27,273 639 23 


1. 723036 1,620 22 
27,064 661 24 


-» 70,627 1,628 23 
- 76,205 2,060 27 


25,582 738 29 
1890.... 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 624 20 
1889 - 78,320 2,113 27 27,462 752 27 
1888.... 75,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 26 
1887.... 72,393 1,456 20 25,921 660 25 
1886.. 75,694 1,665 22 23,658 624 26 


1876-85}. 60,743 1,537 25 16,797 461 28 
1866-75¢. 32,716 970 26 9,746 273 28 

*Nov. 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 
for the period. 





United States—Barley and Buckwheat Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
barley and buckwheat crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions, and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


c——Barley——._ --Buckwheat—, 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1923* 7,980 199 25 772 15 18 
1988. ..: 7,390 186 25 785 15 19 
See 7,414 155 21 680 14 21 
eee 7,600 189 25 701 13 19 
BORD. «000 6,720 148 22 700 14 21 
CO eee 9,740 256 26 1,027 17 17 
Lae 8,933 212 24 924 16 17 
re 7,757 182 24 828 12 14 
| See 7,148 229 32 769 15 20 
pt eee 7,565 195 26 792 17 21 
|) eae 7,499 178 24 805 14 17 
BOR8. 2.5 7,530 224 30 841 19 23 
|) aaa 7,627 160 21 833 18 21 
es 7,743 174 22 860 18 20 
7 7,698 173 22 878 15 17 
See 6,646 167 25 803 16 20 
| Boon 6,448 154 24 800 14 18 
oo er 6,324 179 28 789 15 19 
BOOBs cece 5,096 137 27 760 15 19 
Se 5,146 140 27 794 15 19 
BOOB... 000 4,993 132 26 804 14 18 
1902..... 4,661 135 29 805 15 18 
ee 4,296 110 26 811 15 19 
1000..... 2,894 59 20 638 10 15 
6 oe 2,878 73 25 670 12 17 
BBG6. 2.2. 2,583 56 22 678 12 17 
eee 2,719 67 24 718 15 21 
1896..... 2,951 70 24 755 14 19 
1896..... 3,300 87 26 763 15 20 
1894..... 3,171 61 19 789 13 16 
1893..... 3,220 70 22 816 12 15 
ee 3,400 80 24 861 12 14 
| Sere 3,353 87 26 850 13 15 
Bevcccs 3,136 67 21 845 12 15 
|. 5a 3,221 78 24 837 12 14 
1888..... 2,996 64 21 913 12 13 
1887 ..... 2,902 57 20 911 11 12 
1886..... 2,653 59 22 918 12 13 
1876-85+. 2,065 46 22 778 12 15 
1866-75¢. 1,197 27 23 730 0=6118 18 


*Nov. 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 


for the period. 
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THE BOOMERANG 

The writer, when much younger, upon 
a memorable occasion observed an elderly 
uncle’s attempt to demonstrate the man- 
ner of throwing a boomerang, which was 
admirably accomplished, except that, 
owing to faulty eyesight, the said uncle 
was unable to escape the weapon’s rapid 
return and so got a whack on his bald 
pate. This greatly amused the onlook- 
ers. One, whose exact identity it is un- 
necessary to disclose, was roundly be- 
rated by his male parent for ribald 
laughter and apparent lack of respect 
and sympathy. 

Right now Uncle Sam is in just about 
the same situation as the old gentleman 
above mentioned, because in his usual 
benign and generous manner he last year 
provided Russia with a large quantity of 
grain, free of cost, and now finds diffi- 
culty in dodging the effect of that act, 
which has resulted in Russia producing a 
large surplus of grain with which she is 
competing with America at such prices 
as not only to affect seriously American 
wheat exports to many European coun- 
tries, but practically to exclude it from 
some, 

Just exactly how much this is reflected 
in the present world’s grain situation it 
is, of course, difficult to state, but the 
grain trade in New York seems to feel 
that it is having a very decided effect. 

Those engaged in the export of grain 
find no cause for amusement, as did those 
who witnessed the boomerang incident 
previously described, in fact they seem 
to have it in their hearts to wish that 
in the case of Uncle Sam a club had 
been used instead of the milder weapon 
originally described, when Uncle Sam 
conceived the idea of seeing how gen- 
erous he could be. 


MILLING SITUATION 


The New York flour market has no in- 
spiring features, and seems to have qui- 
eted down after the good month of Oc- 
tober. There have been no recent op- 
erations of note, and demand is simply 
for moderate-sized lots at low prices. Of 
low figures, however, there have been 
plenty, and it is little short of miracu- 
lous how some mills are able to sell at 
the prices they do. Granted flour is 
hard to dispose of, and that a miller 
needs business, still it would hardly seem 
that he could be riding toward pros- 
perity in making such prices. For ex- 
ample, good spring wheat flours cover 
a range of $1 on standard patents, while 
prices on some Kansas 95 per cents 
rioted 75c below others of the same 
grade. 

The larger bakers have not shown much 
interest in purchasing, but as they were 
good buyers a few weeks ago this was 
to be expected. There seems to be noth- 
ing in the economic situation to influence 
buyers to take on large lots, and con- 
sumers and jobbers show little confidence 
in the future of the market. 

Stocks in buyers’ hands and on spot 
are not large, but the trade has appar- 
ently learned its lesson about stocking 
up heavily, and is exercising caution in 
purchasing. 

So far during November, export buy- 
ing has been rather quiet. However, 
clearances during October alone amount- 
ed to over 700,000 sacks, with promises 
of continuing on old sales, so something 
of a lull is to be expected, in view of 
competition from other countries. Buy- 
ers now seem holding off for lower prices, 








though sales of round lots of rye were 
reported. 

Canadian flours continued good sellers 
for domestic use, though for export they 
were not as active as during October. 

General quotations: spring short patent 
$6.50@7, standard patents $5.95@6.35, 
clears $5.25@5.75; soft winter straights, 
$4.75@5; hard winter short patents $6 
@6.50, straights $5.35@5.85, clears $4.75 
@5.25; rye $4@4.35,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 271,162 bbls; exports, 201,501. 

WHEAT 

What little strength the market 
showed during the week ending Nov. 10 
was mostly borrowed from corn. The 
cash demand was low, and exports were 
not large. Crop accounts from Argen- 
tina and Australia were favorable, while 
Russia continues to offer wheat abroad 
in considerable volume. There seemed a 
probability of some relief work in Ger- 
many, but congressional action would 
probably be necessary before this could 
be done. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.26; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.35; No. 2 hard winter, c.i.f., 
export, $1.11@1.12; No. 2 mixed durum, 
c.i.f., export, $1.09. Receipts, 2,237,200 
bus; exports, 1,645,538. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Shorts in the corn market were wor- 
ried over smallness of movement from 
the country. A sharp upturn in values 
occurred toward the close of the week. 
Cash corn firm. Government crop fig- 
ures slightly larger than expected, but 
were offset by lower quality of the new 
crop. Quotations, No. 2 yellow, $1.10%; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.094%; No. 2 white, 
$1.10%. Receipts, 32,500 bus. 

The oats market was steadier, in sym- 
pathy with corn, closing with slightly 
higher quotations. Prices: No. 2 white, 
53c; No. 3 white, 52c. Receipts, 158,000 
bus; exports, 59,988. 


DEATH OF §S. 8S, LEO 


Sampson Simson Leo, father of Ansel 
S. Leo, New York flour broker, died at 
his home in Elizabeth, N. J., Nov. 5, aged 
69. Mr. Leo was a grandnephew of 
Sampson Simson, of Westchester County, 
New York, one of the seconds in the 
famous Aaron Burr duel, and one of 
the three original owners of the land on 
which has been developed the city of 
Yonkers. Mr. Leo was well known in 
sporting circles some years ago, being an 
early member of the Coney Island Jockey 
Club and the Manhattan Athletic Club. 
He was in poor health for some time. 
Surviving him are his wife, a daughter 
and two sons. 


NOTES 


F. C. Clark, baker, Jamestown, N. Y., 
was in New York, Nov. 7, visiting Sam- 
uel Knighton & Son. 

A. Bichler has been denied representa- 
tion on the exchange floor, because of 
his not living up to a contract. 

Reed Jones, New York representative 
of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
is now a member of the New York 
Produce Exchange. 

P. N. Gray & Co., Inc., will occupy 
temporary offices at 215 Produce Ex- 
change, while its new permanent quar- 
ters are being prepared. 

Walter B. Pollock, manager of the 
marine department of the New York 
Central Railroad, has been proposed for 
membership in the Maritime Exchange, 
New York. 

W. P. S. Johnson, treasurer Federal 
Mill & Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y., 
stopped off and saw J. A. Lenhardt, the 
mill’s representative here, on his way to 
Bermuda for a three weeks’ vacation. 

J. W. Denio and his son, Ralph Denio, 
president and general manager, respec- 





tively, of the J. W. Denio Milling Co., 
Sheridan, Wyo., spent Nov. 8 with Ray 
Kilthau, the mill’s representative here. 

The annual convention of the New 
York Bakers’ Association will be held 
at the Hotel McAlpin, this city, Dec. 
10-11. All communications relative to 
it should be:addressed to F. H. Stephens, 
secretary, 250 West Fifty-seventh Street. 

W. H. Hewer, who was active in this 
market for many years as a member 
of the firm of Hewer & Siney, was wel- 
comed by his old friends on the exchange 
floor recently. This was the first time 
in five years Mr. Hewer had visited 
there. He is 80 years old. 

Charles W. McCutchen, well known to 
the trade here as a partner of Holt & 
Co., was hurt when he was thrown from 
his carriage following a collision with an 
automobile near his home in North Plain- 
field, N. J. The fall resulted in a 
wrenched shoulder and bruises. 


Shippers, manufacturers, farmers and 
merchants who are specially interested 
in shipping problems gathered in New 
York in large numbers to attend the 
National Marine Congress, held the week 
beginning Nov. 5. In addition to meet- 
ings of important marine organizations, 
an exposition was presented at Grand 
Central Palace, showing the latest de- 
velopments of American ingenuity in the 
ship building and marine engineering 
industry. 

Among out-of-town millers who spent 
several days in this market during the 
week ending Nov. 10 were S. B. Fair- 
banks, ‘manager of the Judith Milling 
Co., Hobson, Mont; M. F. Ring, vice 
president Roanoke (Va.) City Mills; 
Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City; T. Morgan Bowen, 
Buffalo manager Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co; W. M. Steinke, sales man- 
ager Mills of Albert Lea Co., Minneap- 
olis; C. R. Heaney, sales manager Chris- 
tian Mills, Minneapolis. 


BOSTON 


Local flour conditions were rather 
mixed during the week ending Nov. 10. 
Some of the mill agents reported a much 
better demand, while others stated that 
inquiry was as slow as ever. 

In nearly every instance, however, 
where sales were reported, it was safe to 
assume that a liberal reduction from 
open quotations had been made. There 
is no question that cutting of prices has 
been general all through the week. This 
is especially true of Kansas hard win- 
ter wheat patents, sales having been 
made at 25@35c bbl less than open quo- 
tations in a number of cases. First class 
Kansas hard winter wheat patents, fancy 
brands, were sold at $6.50 bbl in cotton, 
although the mills were openly quoting 
these flours at $6.75@6.85. Minneapolis 
mills have also been doing more or less 
cutting. 

There is still considerable flour on 
order for which no shipping directions 
have been given. Some buyers are cov- 
ered well into the new year. Much of 
this was purchased when the market was 
much lower than at present, and millers 
are urging their agents here to get the 
flour out of the way. 

Receipts locally continue liberal, and 
would indicate that the trade here is in 
no need of supplies for some time. 
Similar conditions are reported at other 
distributing points in New England, 
showing that the trade in this section 
is going into the winter months with a 
good supply on hand, and more pur- 
chases ahead. Some of the big chain 
stores have made Boston a distributing 
point and are having all flour purchases 
come to this city. 

At the close, prices on spring wheat 
patents were 10@1l5c bbl lower as re- 
gards open quotations than earlier in the 
week. Hard winter wheat patents were 
fully 25c bbl lower, while soft winter 
wheat flours were only a trifle down. 
There is considerable pressure to sell, 
with the market favoring the buyer. 

Flour prices, per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
spring patent, special short $7.25@7.40, 
standard $6.35@7.15, first clear $5.35@ 
6; hard winter patent, $5.65@6.50; soft 
winter patent $5.50@6.75, straight $5.25 
@5.90, clear $5@5.50, 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
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the week ending Nov. 10, with compari- 
sons: 


7-Receipts— -——Stocks— 

1923 1922 1923 1929 
Flour, bbis.... 29,800 22,325 ..... os 
Wheat, bus...635,450 269,975 184,086 261 135 
Corn, bus..... 1,100 4,425 .... ies 
Oats, bus..... 41,815 56,995 21,567 149 042 
Rye, bus...... . eee 270,210 2014 
Barley, bus... aoe ‘a ; 
Millfeed, tons.. 50 20 ines 
Corn meal, bbls 1,380 
Oatmeal, cases. 1,000 


Oatmeal, sacks. 2,000 


OATS, RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 

There is a firmer corn meal market 
compared with the previous week, de. 
mand ruling better. Granulated yellow 
is quoted at $2.55, bolted yellow’ $2.50 
and feeding meal and cracked corn $2.30, 
all in 100’s. There is no change in oat. 
meal, demand being fairly good. Rolled 
is quoted at $2.85 and cut and ground 
at $3.13, in 90-lb sacks. An easicr mar- 
ket is noted for rye flour, with slow de- 
mand. White patent is quoted at $415 
@A4A0 bbl. 

MILLFEED 

Wheat feeds are firmer, with » good 
demand for bran. Canadian |)ran is 
offering at low prices, and restricting 
demand for the domestic product. Other 
feeds are quiet and fairly steady. Spring 
bran, prompt shipment, lake-and-rail, 
$34.50@35.25 ton; winter bran, *35.50@ 
36; middlings, $34@39; mixed feed, 
$34.50@38.50; red dog, $41.50; gluten 
feed, $52.40; gluten meal, $61.15; hom- 
iny feed, $44; stock feed, $42@ 11; oat 
hulls, reground, $20; cottonseed meal, 
$53@60.50; linseed meal, $49.50, all in 
100’s. 

INCREASE IN GRAIN EXPORTS 


Grain exports through the port of 
Boston are assuming a good volume, 
and November bids fair to be a !anner 
month as regards shipments. Up to and 
including Nov. 10, the exports of wheat 
through Boston have amounted ‘o 770,- 
382 bus. Included in this were two 
full cargoes, one of 315,351 bus wheat 
for Genoa, Italy, and one of 175,000 
bus for Great Britain. 

In addition to the regular liners, which 
have booked considerable grain «s part 
cargo, two charters for full cargovs were 
made in the week ending Nov. 10. The 
steamers are the Vincenzo Florio, char- 
tered to load 350,000 bus wheat, and the 
Caterina Gerolinch, to load 250,000 bus 


‘wheat, both destined for a Greek port 


and to load during the last half of No- 
vember. Another steamer, not yet 
named, has been chartered to load a 
full cargo of grain during early De- 
cember, and the outlook is promising for 
an active export movement well into the 
new year. 
Louis W. Delass. 


ROCHESTER 


The flour business during the week 
ending Nov. 10 has been slow, wit!: little 
encouragement for the future. The trade 
is apparently reluctant to buy except 
when urged by pressing needs, anc then 
only in small lots. Many bakeries that 
are directly or indirectly customers of 
mills appear to be well stocked for the 
present. Shipping directions are slow 
in coming in. 

Most mills are sold ahead on both low 
grade and clears, or have little for 
prompt shipment. As heretofore, the 
higher grades drag. Prices on spring 
wheat flours have been held steadily. 
Locally they have received some support 
in a small way from bakers and retailers. 
Going quotations: patents, $7@7.15 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.20; 
straights, $6.85, cotton 98’s, mostly local; 
bakers patent, $6.75@6.85, cotton 98% 
car lots, Boston; first clear, $5.75 6.50, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; local. $6.25 
@6.50; low grade, $4.50, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

Soft winter wheat is tight as ever 
Growers are even less inclined 0 sell 
than they were earlier, when a fev’ mar- 
keted their crops. The growers «ppeal 
to have settled down for a siege. 

Wheat prices have been held about 
steady. Millers are going slow on sales, 
and are doing their best to fill orders 4 
directions arrive. Prices on the best 
brands of winter straights steay at 
$5.65@5.70 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Bos 
ton. Entire wheat steady at %¥.60@ 
6.70 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston 
shipments in mixed lots. Graham hold- 
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former quotations of $5.50@5.60 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, ship- 
ments in mixed cars. 

There was about the same output of 
rye flour as for several weeks past. 
Prices are a shade easier, with best light 
brands offered at $4.60@4.70 bbl, cotton 
9g’s, car lots, Boston. Little doing in 
western rye flour, with occasional sales 
of light at $5 bbl, cotton 98’s. Dark and 
medium, 25¢ under light. 

Demand for millfeed has slacked off 
somewhat, and while some mills are still 
sold ahead they have made concessions 
of anywhere from 50c to $2.50 ton. The 
wide range probably reflects the individ- 
ual conditions. Quotations: spring bran, 
$35@36 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $35; winter bran, $35, sacked, 
mostly jobbing; spring middlings, stand- 
ard $36, flour $39, both sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, standard, $38; winter mid- 
dlings, $36@37, sacked, mostly local. 
Rye feed unchanged at $82, sacked, 
mostly local. Western feed in fair de- 
mand, with prices steady. Corn meal 
$16 ton and ground oats $86, both 
sacked, delivered. Corn meal, table qual- 
ity, steady at $3.25 per 100 lbs, mostly 
in small lots; same in 5-lb sacks, $4. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


ing at 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Nov. 4-10 wcccecscecceccece 7,800 2 
Previous week ....-.+eeee8 6,200 33 


Of the current week’s total, 6,000 bbls 
were spring wheat flour, 1,300 winter 
and 500 rye. 


T. W. Kwapp. 


BUFFALO 
After a brief buying movement, flour 
demand has declined once more, dealers 
reporting very little activity in any line. 
Bakers and other large consumers are 
pretty well supplied for the remainder 
of 1923, while a considerable portion of 


the buying end of the trade has met its 
requirements to March 1, 1924, 

There is a strong feeling among well- 
informed men in the selling end of the 
flour business that demand will be small 
until the end of the year. The business 


of the past week was made especially 
dull by the refusal of mills to follow the 
decline in wheat futures. Some of the 
larger producers are inclined to offer flour 
at present quotations for directions to 
March 1, but there is not much business 
to be obtained, even with this concession. 

Best spring patents are bringing $6.75 
@7.25 bbl, with bakers grades from north- 
western mills quot at $6.25@6.50. 
Some local selling agencies for north- 
western mills say they lost considerable 
business through refusal of operating 
heads to cut prices to meet competition 
of Kansas producers. Sale of Kansas 
grades is reported especially large south 
and southwest of here. 

After obtaining business at prices 
ranging from $5.75 upward, Kansas mills 
have advanced their prices to within 50c 
of the top price asked for northwestern 
grades. In some instances the margin is 
even less. Ruling Kansas quotations are 
$6@6.75 bbl. 

Macaroni manufacturers are inquiring 
for semolinas, but their ideas do not 
meet those of the mills. Supplies are 
said to be at a point which assures a 
real buying movement within the next 
month. Fancy clears are bringing good 
prices, 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, with compari- 
a as reported to The Northwestern 
ler: 


Flour Pet. of 
* output activity 
Re Se 128,308 77 
Previous week .... + 117,679 70 
BME BBO % vse csy 0's. . 164,120 99 
Two years ago 142,740 86 





MILLFEED 


Freezing weather, the middle of the 
week, served to stiffen feed prices, which 
earlier had showed a marked tendency 
toward weakness. As a result, all losses 
Were overcome and the close of Nov. 10 
showed practically no changes in wheat 
eed prices, compared with a week ago. 
Tan is quoted $31@31.50 ton, standard 


on wings $31@31.50, flour middlings 


-50@34, and mixed feed and red dog 
-50@35. There are reports that re- 


sellers have shaded these limits 50c, al- 
though mills assert they are not suffer- 
ing from such competition. Flour pro- 
duction continues lighter than is ,usual 
at this season of the year, with the 
prospect of increase. 
condition a foundation for their belief 
that wheat feeds will be strong until the 
end of the year. 

Oil meal is stronger after some weak- 
ness, closing at $45@45.50. Mills are 
again quoting future prices, asking $46 
for December shipment and $46.50@47.50 
for January to March deliveries. Re- 
sellers express confidence that there will 
be an early advance over prices now 
quoted. 

Reports reaching here indicate that 
plants in the New York harbor district 
are about out of Argentine seed, and 
have made material reductions in pro- 
duction. This, coupled with rumors of a 
steady export demand, tends to strength- 
en the position of those with tonnage to 
offer. 

Cottonseed meal continues its dizzy 
climb, having reached $60.25, Boston, 
for the 43 per cent grade. There is some 
buying, although most consumers are 
substituting other feeds where possible. 
The 41 per cent grade is quoted at 
$58.25, Boston, and the 36 per cent at 


Other feeds have been rather inactive, 
prices moving within narrow limits. 


GRAIN 


Grain continues to move at a brisk 
pace, and elevator men are predicting 
that more than 30,000,000 bus will be 
handled this month. They will be able 
to do this easily, providing the carriers 
can bring it down, as grain in storage at 
the last report totaled 12,110,000 bus. 
The week’s receipts were 6,814,000 bus. 
Railroad car supply continues plentiful, 
loading aggregating 2,848 cars. The 
barge canal fleet took on 570,000 bus. 

Shippers have reduced their offers for 
steamers to hold storage grain. Their 
latest offer is 4c bu, but steamship op- 
erators, as a rule, have refused to make 
contracts at this price. The same offer 
is made for prompt loading at the Head 
of the es, and some business has 
been closed at this price. 

Heavy movement through the Welland 
Canal continues. October business was 
unusually large. Traffic in that month 
totaled: wheat, 9,721,768 bus; oats, 
1,089,273; barley, 648,722; corn, 270,000; 
flaxseed, 50,000. The season’s grain 
shipments through the canal to October 
total 78,845,643 bus. 

Canal shippers have been informed 
that clearances will not be issued here 
after Nov. 20 for fleets, nor after Nov. 
24 for single, self-propelling vessels. 
The entire barge canal system will be 
officially closed Dec. 1, it is announced. 

There was little doing in the wheat 
section of the market during the week. 
Millers’ ideas were considerably below 
those of sellers, with the result that the 
light receipts of the week were held by 
the owners, who declined to accept of- 
fered prices. Small sales of No. 2 red 
were made at $1.17 bu, but at the close, 
Nov. 10, with futures off 2c, there were 
no offerings or inquiries. 

Corn receipts showed some improve- 
ment, most of the cars being applied on 
old contracts, with the result that new 
offerings were very scarce. Closing 
prices, Nov. 10: corn, No. 2 yellow $1.12 
asked, No. 3 yellow $1.05; oats, No. 2 
white 491%4c, No. 3 white. 48c, No. 4 
white 46c; barley, malting 78@80c, feed 
71@73c; rye, nominally 80c, Buffalo. 

NOTES 

Charles J. Leonard, Schenectady bak- 
er, has been elected councilman. 

Harry Parkes, of Arkell & Smith, 
Canajoharie, was a recent visitor on 
*change. 

J. D. Hubble, of the Lewis Hubbard 
Milling Co., recently called on the Buf- 
falo trade. 

William Callanan and Max Cohen re- 
cently visited eastern markets, and in- 
spected the linséed oil mills at Edge- 
water, — 

W. S. Preyer reports progress in mak- 
ing arrangements for the Buffalo Flour 
Club’s “ladies’ night,’ to be observed 
Nov. 29. 

Matt Donner has resigned his Buffalo 
connections and has returned to Water- 
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town, where he is in the grain and feed 
business for himself. 

William E. Kreiner has obtained a 
permit to rebuild the grain elevator at 
Elk and Van Rensselaer streets, which 
burned several years ago. The building 
will cost $30,000. 

Two cargoes of record proportions 
were received recently at the Canadian 
government elevator at Port Colborne. 
The Grant Morden brought down 452,000 
bus, and the J. G. Haggerty arrived 
with 450,000. 

Official announcement has been made 
that the plant of the Westinghouse Co., 
manufacturers of threshing machines, 
will be moved early in 1924 from Schenec- 
tady to Shortsville, Ontario County. 
Offices will be retained in Schenec- 
tady. The company has purchased the 
plant formerly occupied by the McAllis- 
ter Self Folding Bed Co. It has railroad 
and other facilities, and is being pre- 
pared for the use of the new owners, 

P. D. Fannestock. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour lost about 1l5c in the week end- 
ing Nov. 10, as the result of a 3@5c 
slump in wheat. That was enough for 
the buyers, and most of them shut up 
like clams at low tide. A few took ad- 
vantage of the drop to gather in some 
of the bargains, notably the exporters, 
who were apparently ready to buy near- 
by soft winter straights on all conces- 
sions. However, most buyers, especially 
domestic, are now going to wait till that 
70,000,000 bus wheat in the visible is 
thrown on the market by the longs in 
the shape of December liquidation, when 
they propose to have the picnic of their 
lives, so they say. 

The indications are that the present 
big visible is owned by the elevator in- 
terests, the farmers and the mills, but 
in neither case is any of it likely to come 
on the market except at a good price; 
hence, instead of experiencing the usual 
December liquidation and Tanseniion- 
tion, the trade is rather apt to see a 
period of inflation, with the shorts walk- 
~ the plank, 

he present sinking spell is more of a 
bluff, feeler or teaser than anything else, 
and put out for the effect it will have 
on the weak-kneed and wild-eyed. When 
Great Britain and the United States get 
together and fix up this reparation busi- 
ness without the assistance of France, 
then the trade will see some fun that 
is fun. 

There is one thing pretty sure, how- 
ever, and that is that the owners of the 
visible, whether elevators, farmers or 
mills, have got it hedged, which means 
that instead of 70,000,000 bus wheat 
hanging over the market, there are 140,- 
000,000—70,000,000 wheat and 70,000,000 
wind, to say nothing of all the other 
countless millions of wind. This wind is 
what does the damage, not the actual 
stuff, and it is boundless and illimitable, 
and therefore a menace and killer to 
any market. The government’s plan of 
trading during the war was the ideal way 
—no wind and a minimum price, and 
everybody prospered. 

City mills ran full time and reported 
trade good, especially for export. They 
made no change in flour, but reduced 
feed 50c ton. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
ldc less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.25@6.50, standard 
patent $5.75@6; hard winter short pat- 


ent $6.10@6.35, straight $5.60@5.85; soft - 


winter short patent $5.25@5.50, straight 
(near-by) $4.45@4.70; rye flour, white 
$3.85@4.10, dark $3.55@3.70. City mills’ 
jobbing prices: spring patent, $7.65; win- 
ter patent, $6.60; winter straight, $6.10. 

Receipts for the week ending Nov. 10 
were 46,549 bbls; exports, 28,957. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed was weak, lifeless and en- 
tirely nominal, in the absence of demand 
or bidding. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $84@35; soft winter 
bran, $35@36; standard middlings, $84@ 
35; flour middlings, $37@38; red dog, 
$40@41; city mills’ middlings, $34. 


WHEAT 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
on Nov. 10 at %c over No. 2 red winter, 
as against le under the previous week, 


691 


and 61,c under last year. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.06%; spot No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.06%; Novem- 
ber, $1.064% ; December, $1.075% ; range of 
southern for week, $1.04@1.10; last year, 
70c@$1.23%. 

Of the 561,319 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Nov. 10, 555,822 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
104,078 bus. Stocks were 2,028,723 bus, 
1,350,964 domestic and 677,759 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to Nov. 10 were 1,095,417 bus, 
against 1,044,145 in the corresponding 
period of 1922. Arrivals for the current 
week 5,234 bus, against 10,604 last year. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, no market, in absence of offer- 
ings or trading; near-by new yellow cob, 
bbl, $4.30@4.50. Receipts, 18 bus; stock, 
1,357. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2 to Nov. 10, 40 bus; year ago, 
721, 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 52c; No. 3 white, domestic, 5lc. 
Receipts, 27,850 bus; stock, 160,909. 

Closing price of rye: No. 2, spot, 74%4e. 
Receipts, 16,993 bus; stock, 144,324. 


NOTES 


Exports from Baltimore for the cur- 
rent week included 16,446 bus barley and 
10,146 malt. ; 

Edward M. Vickery, formerly of H. G. 
Vickery & Co., grain and provisions, and 
for many years a member of the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, died at his 
residence in this city on Nov. 8, aged 86. 

Friends of Major J. M. Wharton, 
dean of the local mill agents, who has 
been at a near-by sanitarium for some 
months, will be glad to know that he is 
getting along nicely. 

The Porto Rico-American Line, a sub- 
sidiary of the Baltimore Steamship Co., 
Inc., is said to be doing a rushing busi- 
ness between Baltimore and Porto Rico. 
It is now operating four steamers in the 
service, the Governor John Lind, Major 
Wheeler, Delisle and Delfina. 

Alfred W. Pleasants, manager of the 
Atlantic Transport Line, a subsidiary of 
the International Mercantile Marine Co., 
sailed from New York for Antwerp Nov, 
7 on the White Star liner Belgenland. 
He was accompanied by his wife, expects 
to be gone six weeks or more, and will 
devote most of his time to pleasure. 

Harry M. Wagner, of H. M. Wagner & 
Co., wholesale grocers and flour, has ac- 
quired several adjoining properties on 
West Pratt Street, running back to 
Dover Street and convenient to the wa- 
terfront, on which he will erect a ware- 
house for his rapidly growing business, 
with every modern facility, including a 
railroad switch on the premises for han- 
dling all freight by cars under cover. 

The difference in this market between 
No. 2 red winter wheat and No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, has taken a somersault 
or reversed itself, by the former going 
to a discount and the latter to a pre- 
mium, as has been predicted would hap- 
pen. On Nov. 10 No. 2 red winter. gar- 
licky, closed at %c over No. 2 red win- 
ter, as against le under the previous 
week, and 614c under last year, all of 
which proves pretty conclusively that the 
trade has finally learned to love and ap- 
preciate for its own worth the erstwhile 
much despised and forsaken garlicky 
grain, 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Trade in flour during the week ending 
Nov. 10 was slow, buyers lacking con- 
fidence, in view of the unsettled condi- 
tion of wheat. In order to effect trans- 
actions, concessions of 10c bbl were al- 
lowed in a number of cases, but some of 
the mills were steadily maintaining for- 
mer limits. What business was accom- 
plished was mostly in small lots for im- 
mediate needs. 

Receipts of flour amounted to 200 
bbls and 14,153,386 lbs in sacks. Ex- 
ports, 1,950 sacks to Rotterdam, 3,110 to 
Ceuta, 1,999 to Tangier and 3,497 to 
Melilla. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.45@6.65, standard patent $6.20@6.40, 
first clear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short 
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patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.80@6.25; 
soft winter straight, $4.50@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.15@4.40; buckwheat flour, per 
98-lb sack, $3.85@4. 

MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed was slow, and the 
market ruled weak and lower. Quota- 
tions in car lots, per ton, to arrive: 
spring bran, $384@35; soft winter bran, 
$35@36; standard middlings, $32.50@33; 
flour middlings, $36.50@37.50; red dog, 
$39 @40. 

WHEAT 

There was little demand for wheat 
and, with lower outside advices, prices 
declined 4c. Receipts, 700,877 bus; ex- 
ports, 893,358; stock, 1,205,618. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator: No. 2 
red winter, $1.07@1.08; No. 3, $1.04@ 
1.05; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.04 
@1.05; mixed, 3c under red winter. 

RYE 

Supplies of rye were small, but de- 
mand was slow and prices eased off 14c. 
Quotations: 77@78c for No. 2 western 
and 74c for No. 2 near by. Stock, 57,024 
bus. 

CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Export deliveries of corn were nomi- 
nal, in the absence of spot offerings. 
Local car lots were scarce and firmly 
held, but quiet. Receipts, 10,795 bus; 
stock, 12,431. Quotations: car lots for 
local trade, No. 2 yellow $1.21@1.23, 
No. 3 yellow $1.20@1.22. 

Buyers were holding off, and the mar- 
ket for corn products ruled weak at the 
late decline. Supplies were small but 
ample. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln- 
dried: granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.70; yellow and white table 
meal, fancy, $2.70; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.70. 

OATS AND OATMEAL 

There was no activity in the demand 
for oats, but there was very little stock 
being offered and prices advanced 4c. 
Receipts, 42,389 bus; stock, 109,830. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 white, 583@53%c; No. 3 
white, 51@51'%c. 

The market for oatmeal was quiet and 
without important change. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.10; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib 
sacks, $5.40; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $5.50, coarse $3.20@3.50. 

NOTES 

A. W. Witt, proprietor Domestic Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, was among the vis- 
itors on ’change on Nov. 5. 

H. L. Freedman, flour broker, and 
Murphy, Cook & Co., stevedores, have 
applied for membership in the Commer- 
cial Exchange. 

William Scattergood, of the grain firm 
of S. F. Scattergood & Co., has returned 
from a month’s business trip through 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Twenty students of foreign trade and 
transportation at the New York Univer- 
sity inspected the port of Philadelphia 
on Oct. 8, They were guests of the 
Chamber of Commerce, in charge of C. 
E. Campbell, assistant commissioner of 
transportation. A study of the facilities 
afforded here for handling export and 
import business is a part of this course 
at the university. 

Samuet S. DANIELS. 





QUARTERMASTER’S FLOUR CONTRACTS 

Cuicaco, Itu.—The United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department, 
1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, on 
Nov. 9, awarded contracts for furnish- 
ing it with 4,761,706 lbs hard wheat flour 
and 59,584 lbs soft wheat flour. 

The Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., received awards on 1,963,- 
140 Ibs hard wheat flour, Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co. 1,947,260 lbs, Southwest- 
ern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 762,- 
832, David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, 48,392, and the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, 40,082. Of the soft 
wheat flour the Voigt Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., received awards on 40,- 
082 Ibs, and F. W. Stock & Sons, Hills- 
dale, Mich., 19,502. 

All contracts were on basis of f.o.b. 
destination, delivery to be made in new 
single cotton 98’s, with two exceptions, 
where flour is to be packed in double 
cotton sacks or in new double cotton and 
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jute sacks, 98 lbs net. Proposals for 
three destinations were canceled. De- 
tailed information, including names of 
mills receiving contracts, point of deliv- 
ery, amount and price, in cents per lb: 

Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb: Q.M., Mitchell Field, Long Island, 
N: Y., 44,100 lbs at 2.73c; Q.M., Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y., care of Q.M.S.O., N. 
Y.G.I. Depot, Bay Ridge Station, N. Y., 
40,082 lbs at 2.73c; Q.M., Fort Hayes, 
Columbus, Ohio, 59,976 Ibs at 2.58c; Q.M., 
Fort Totten, Whitestone, Long Island, 
40,082 Ibs at 2.738c; Q.M., Fort Jay, N. 
Y. Lighterage, care of Q.M.S.O., N.Y. 
G.I. Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y., 40,082 Ibs 
at 2.73c; Q.M., West Point, N. Y., 49,- 
000 Ibs at 2.73c; Q.M., Fort Niagara, N. 





082 Ibs at 2.4946c; Q.M., Fort Screven, 
Ga., 42,924 lbs at 2.7846c; Q.M., Fort 
Bragg, N. C., 100,058 lbs at 2.7746c; 
Q. M., Fort Benning, Fort Benning 
Junction, Ga., 249,998 lbs at 2.7546c; 
Q.M., Camp Marfa, Marfa, Texas, 50,- 
078 Ibs at 2.7596c; Q.M., Fort Bliss, 
Texas, 176,400 lbs at 2.7596c; Q.M., Post 
of San Juan, Porto Rico, care of Q.M. 
S.0., N.Y. Lighterage, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
47,628 lbs at 2.7716c; Q.M.S.O., N.Y.G.I. 
Depot, Bay Ridge Station, Long Island, 
1,200,010 Ibs at 2.8416c. 

Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City: Q.M., Fort Sill, Government Sid- 
ing, Okla., 58,800 lbs at 2.436c; Q.M., 
Eighth Corps General Area Depot, Ware- 
house No, 12, New Group Warehouses, 


W. O. Fehling 


Mr. Fehling, who is manager of the feed 


department of Samuel Bell & Sons, 


Philadelphia, was recently elected president of the United States 
Feed Distributors’ Association 


Y., 40,082 Ibs at 2.62c; Q.M., Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vermont, 53,900 lbs at 2.765c; 
Q.M., Fortress Monroe, Va., 100,058 lbs 
at 2.7c; Q.M., Fort Eustis, Lee Hall, 
Va., 130,046 lbs at 2.7c; Q.M., Fort How- 
ard, Sparrow’s Point, Md., 40,082 lbs at 
2.7¢c; Q.M., Camp Meade, Md., 100,058 
Ibs at 2.7c; Q.M., Camp Holabird, Md., 
40,082 lbs at 2.7c; Q.M., Fort H. G. 
Wright, New London, Conn., 40,082 Ibs 
at 2.75c; Q.M., Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, 140,140 Ibs at 2.25c; Q.M., Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo., 125,048 lbs at 2.385c; 
Q.M., Selfridge Field, Mich., 40,082 lbs 
at 2.57c; Q.M., Fort Sheridan, Ill. 79,- 
968 lbs at 2.425c; Q.M., Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, Ill., 50,078 Ibs at 2.445c; Q.M., 
Fort McPherson, Ga., 120,054 Ibs at 
2.77¢c; Q.M., Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Ind., 89,964 lbs at 2.54c; Q.M., Fort 
Thomas, Newport, Ky., 59,976 lbs at 
2.54c; Q.M., Fort Williams, Portland, 
Maine, 59,976 Ibs at 2.75c; commanding 
officer, Chicago Q.M.I. Depot, 1819 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, 299,978 Ibs at 
2.425c; Q.M., Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 
40,082 Ibs at 2.385c; Q.M., Fort Slocum, 
N. Y. Lighterage, care of Q.M.S.O., N.Y. 
G.I. Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y., 40,082 Ibs 
at 2.73c. 

Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co: Q.M., 
Fort Logan, Colo., 40,082 Ibs at 2.4946c; 
Q.M., Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming, 40,- 


care of Q.M., Eighth Corps Area, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, 490,000 lbs at 
2.636c; Q.M., Fort Huachua, Ariz., 50,- 
078 lbs at 2.936c; Q.M.,; Fort Clark, 
Spofford, Texas, 50,078 lbs at 2.706c; 
Q.M., Nogales, Ariz. 55,076 lbs at 
2.876c; Q.M., Fitzsimmons General Hos- 
pital, Bunell, Colo., 58,800 Ibs at 2.506c. 

David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich: Q.M., Fort Hancock, Highland 
Beach, N. J., 29,890 lbs at 3.16c; Q.M., 
Fort Warren, Boston, care of Boston 
Q.M.I. Depot, Boston 9, Mass., 19,502 
Ibs at 3.04c. 

The B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago: Q.M., Camp Alfred Vail, N. J., 
40,082 lbs at 2.78c. 

Soft wheat flour awards. Voigt Mill- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich: Q.M., Fort 
Jay, N.Y. Lighterage, care Q.M.S.O., 
N.Y.G.I. Depot, Brooklyn, N. Y., 40,- 
082 Ibs at 2.695c. 

F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich: 
Q.M., Fort Warren, Boston, care of Com- 
manding Officer, Boston Q.M.I. Depot, 
Boston 9, Mass., 19,502 Ibs at 3.05c. 

S. O. Werner. 


The harbor of Amsterdam has docking 
facilities up to a capacity of 142,800 
tons, warehousing capacity of an area 
of 400,000 square meters, and grain stor- 
age of a capacity of 18,000 tons. 
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MACARONI CONSUMPTION 


Meeting of Manufacturers Held at Chicago 
in Interest of Campaign to Increase 
the Use of Their Products 


Cuicaco, Itt.—A sectional meeting of 
macaroni manufacturers was held Noy 
9 at the Old Colony Club, Chicayo, yp. 
der the auspices of the National \Maca- 
roni Manufacturers’ Association. This 
organization is attempting to raise « fund 
for an educational campaign to increase 
the consumption of macaroni, and the 
meeting was held for the purpose of 
planning ways and means of con ducting 
the movement. ” 

A. S. Bennett, of New York City, who 
has been appointed a special reprcsenta- 
tive of the organization to promute the 
financial part of the campaign, his been 


in touch with all macaroni manu actur- 
ers throughout the country, whic! is dj- 
vided into zones. He submitted « pros- 


pectus, which was approved 100 p«r cent, 
which calls for a pledge to the educa- 
tional fund on a basis of 10¢ per | (0 Ibs 
of goods produced. This is payable 
quarterly, and will be based wn the 
amount of goods produced in th same 
quarter the year previous. The pledge 
will become effective as soon as the total 
amount pledged has reached $100..\(0, 

Harrison Fuller, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Wheat Council of the | nited 
States, gave an excellent address on the 
“Eat More Wheat” movemen!. and 
touched briefly upon the toast cainpaign 
in Chicago territory. He congra (ulated 
the macaroni manufacturers ujin de- 
ciding to support this movement. 

M. J. Donna, secretary, has sciit cir- 


culars to members urging them io link 
up with this campaign and giving ‘hem a 
recipe for using macaroni with toast, 


which is as follows: Put one half pound 
or package of elbow or short-cut imaca- 
roni in three quarts of boiling salted 


water; cook till tender, stirring occa- 
sionally. Place in a colander anc shake 
till thoroughly drained. Never start 


cooking macaroni or spaghetti in cold or 
merely warm water. To this add ? table- 
spoons butter, 2 tablespoons flour, 2 cups 
milk, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1  tespoon 
salt, 4% -teaspoon pepper, 1 small can to- 
mato purée. 

Method: Make a cream sauce by melt- 
ing butter, adding flour and milk vradu- 
ally, stirring it to make it smooth. Add 
parboiled macaroni and let simmer five 
minutes. Heat tomato purée in « sauce 
pan with the sugar. Just before serv- 
ing, mix thoroughly. Serve on toast. 

Among those present at the reeting 
were: Henry Mueller, of C. F. Mueller 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., president Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers’ < ssocia- 
tion; M. J. Donna, secretary, Braii!wood, 
Ill; A. S. Bennett, New York City; 
Lloyd Skinner, Skinner Mfg. Co., (ahs, 
Neb; Henry D. Rossi, Peter Rossi & 
Sons, Braidwood, Ill; B. S. Scotland, 
Joliet (Ill.) Macaroni Co; P. D. !}rown, 
Fortune Products Co., Chicago; ©. B. 
Schmidt, Crescent Macaroni & Cracker 
Co., Davenport, Iowa; C. H. Burlingame 
and Webb Faurot, Foulds Milling Co, 
Chicago; Rocco Sarlu, Kansas City ( Mo.) 
Macaroni Co; William A. Tharinger, 
Tharinger Macaroni Co., Milwauk: . 
D. Read, Macaroni Food Corporation, 
Omaha, Neb; P. Casalena, Rockford 
\(IIL) Macaroni Co; F. X. Moosbrugger, 
Minnesota Macaroni Co., St. Paul: Fred 


"'W. Storck, F. W. Storck Co., Milw:ukee; 


Andrew Ross, Armour Grain Co. Chi- 
cago. 
S. O. Wer NER. 





Latvia—Crops 
Grain crops of Latvia, as reported »y the 
International Institute of Agriculture, DY 


calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitt:1): 
Wheat Barley Oats Rye |laxs'd 





ee ae eer 11,810 . 

aa 959 6,770 18,171 7,397 610 

1921..... 784 6,496 16,842 9,806 626 

oe 389 3,054 7,784 4,686 416 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Oats Rye Flaxs’d 

| Repeats Ae 442 771 618 .* 

SU <0 69 388 675 583 94 

ee 46 362 622 562 85 

eee 39 306 533 486 15 

Lithuania—Crops 

Crops of Lithuania, as reported by the I” 

ternational Institute of Agriculture, in bush- 
els: 

Wheat Barley Oats Bye 

2,966 8,440 26,738 24,29 

1922..... 3,274 10,725 28,943 24,249 

See 2,840 6,675 18,154 21,041 
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GRAIN AND HAY EXHIBITS 


south Africa to Compete, with Eight Corn 
Entries, in the International Agricul- 
tural Show at Chicago 


uxcaco, Inu.—South Africa will have 
displays of its agricultural products at 
the International Grain & Hay Show 
to be held in Chicago the first week in 
December. Eight entries of corn from 
Transvaal will compete with American 
grown corn for the high prizes. 3 

News of South Africa’s entry has just 
been received by Professor W. Q. Fitch, 
of Purdue University, assistant super- 
intendent of the show. E. A. Papen- 
dorf, vice president of the South Afri- 
can Maize Breeders’, Growers’ and 
Judges’ Association, and seven other 

rowers, are sending samples direct to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, where they will be sterilized to 
meet embargo conditions, and then en- 
tered in the big Chicago show. Some 
of the South African corn is said to 
have been grown from Indiana seed. 

South Africa’s participation. in the 
show, which for five years has been made 
possible through the $12,000 cash prize 
list offered by the Chicago Board of 
Trade, will be followed by other for- 
eign countries. During the trip around 
the world, George S, Bridge, of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, interested a num- 
ber of nations that probably will enter 
competition next year. 

There will be more than 5,000 samples 
in this year’s show. A new feature just 
announced is a grain judging contest 
by college boys. Three students from 
the grain and forage classes in each col- 
lege will compete. Already teams have 
been entered from the agricultural col- 
leges of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Iowa, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, North Carolina and 
Idaho. Professor A. C. Arny, Univer- 
sity Farm, St. Paul, Minn., is in charge 
of this contest. The Chicago Board of 
Trade has made provision for the fea- 
ture in addition to its regular $12,000 
premium list in the interest of better 
farming. 

Hundreds of junior entries have come 
in from boys’ and girls’ clubs, which now 
represent a membership of 700,000. The 
boys and girls attending the show will 
be given a luncheon, at which Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace and others will 
speak. The juniors will have a most 
comprehensive display at the grain show 
as well as at the International Live 
Stock I\xposition. Fifteen hundred win- 
ners in county, state and regional con- 
tests will be sent to Chicago. Forty-six 
states will be represented by their cham- 
pions. In the junior corn contest keen- 
est competition will be for the title of 
“corn prince of the world.” This honor 
was won last year by 14-year-old Glen 
Phares, of Indiana. 

Canada is sending the biggest display 
yet entered in the annual men. Edu- 
cational exhibits being arranged now are 
from Illinois, Idaho, Minnesota, Alberta, 
Montana, Texas, Kansas, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, North Dakota, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Maryland and Indiana. 

S. O. Werner. 





FLOUR MILLING IN ALGERIA 

Algeria, counting large and small flour 
mills, according to government estimate, 
has a total of 1,500, with 19,815 horse- 
power and 3,000 employees. The indus- 
try in normal crop years, states a con- 
sular report, produces about 25,000 
metric tons for export and, with the 
aid of numerous individual machines 
used by the Arabs in their households, 
enough for the entire population, which 
numbers about 6,000,000, though the per 
capita consumption of bread by the 5,- 
000,000 native Mohammedans included in 
the population is not equal to the per 
capita amount consumed by Europeans. 





DESIRE WHITE TENANTS 

Mempuis, Tenn.—Members of the 
Southern Alluvial Land Association, 
composed chiefly of lumber interests that 
own or control cutover lands in the delta 
Sections of Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Arkansas, are making efforts to induce 
white farmers to migrate to the delta, 
hoping in this way to make up for the 
exodus of Negroes to the North and 
the East and also to overcome the handi- 
cap of conditions resulting from the 
Spread of the cotton boll weevil. 





a member of the German em- 
Jashington spent 10 days go- 


Recentl 
bassy at 
ing over the section to see about possi- 
bilities of inducing farmers from north- 
ern Europe, particularly Germany, to 


come and settle. He announced that he 
would highly recommend the lands as 
suitable for such farming as is done by 
the German agriculturists. 

When the problem of the immigrants, 
temporarily denied admission into the 
United States because of exhaustion of 
the quotas, was presented a few days 
ago, Secretary Collins, of the land as- 
sociation, wired Secretary Davis at 
Washington that he would take 1,000 
families “on probation,’ arrange to 
transport them to the land awaiting ten- 
ants, provide them with financial backing 
and otherwise help them to get estab- 
lished in this section of the South. 





MACARONI INDUSTRY IN ALGERIA 

An abundance of hard wheat, the pres- 
ence of many Italians who are skilled 
in the business and an exceptional mar- 
ket have combined to make the manu- 
facture of macaroni in Algeria an im- 
portant industry, Vice Consul David C. 
Elkington reports from Algiers. ‘The in- 
dustry employs 800 workers in an annual 
production of 12,500 metric tons. The 
largest establishments employ 80 to 100 
workers and have a capacity of 1,200 
metric tons a year. 

The output, it is said, can be made to 
exceed the colony’s needs by 60 per cent, 
though the future of local demand is 
being somewhat endangered by the habit 
of native Mohammedans, especially in 
the larger cities, of taking more and 
more to the consumption of alimentary 
pastes. Macaroni exports during the 
past three years were 3,820, 4,358 and 
1,695 metric tons, respectively. This is 
a considerable slump from exports of 
8,873 metric tons in 1919, but business 
has gained lately. 





“WORLD’S BIGGEST WHEAT GROWER” 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Thomas D. Camp- 
bell, of Hardin, Mont., was recently in- 
troduced to President Coolidge as the 
“biggest wheat grower in the world.” 
The introduction was made by Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., managing director of the 
War Finance Corporation. 

“Price fixing as applied to wheat,” Mr. 
Campbell said, “would be absurd. Buy- 
ing up the surplus by the government is 
also a bad method. Co-operative mar- 
keting will take a year and a half to be 
made effective, but the tour of directors 
Meyer and Mondell has greatly encour- 
aged the wheat farmer o putting the 
government’s approval on agricultural 
co-operation.” 

An increase of 15c bu in the tariff on 
wheat was Mr. Campbell’s favorite rem- 
edy, and he urged the President to re- 
quest action by Congress if he was un- 
willing to use the flexible provision of 
the tariff act to increase the duty. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 





CHARGES AGAINST RICE MILLER 

Mempnuis, Tenn.—Oak H. Rhodes, 
proprietor of the Stuttgart (Ark.) Rice 
Mill Co., has been made defendant in 
a suit for $50,000 by the Arkansas Rice 
Growers’ Association. He is charged 
with having made away with from 15 to 
24 cars of rice belonging to members of 
the association. Mr. Rhodes denies the 
accusation. A warrant was issued charg- 
ing him with grand larceny on the day 
before the civil suit was filed. The 
action of the association followed a 
meeting of members and officials after 
they had conducted an investigation. It 
was charged that the manner in which 
the rice was appropriated was by in- 
serting in the pipe by which bulk rice 
was drawn from cars a small inner tube 
that would empty part of the rice into 
a separate compartment, while the bulk 
of it went to the scales. 





WHEAT AND FLOUR IN NICARAGUA 

Wasurnoton, D. C.—Very little wheat 
is raised on the west side of Nicaragua, 
according to a report from Harold Pay- 
ther, American consul at Corinto. About 
4,000 tons of flour are imported annually 
into all of Nicaragua. 

The duty on flour or feed milling ma- 
chinery is 5 per cent ad valorem, plus 
a surtax of 12% per cent. There is no 


preferential tariff for other countries on 
such machinery. Although there has 


been 
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a discussion of more extended cultivation 
of wheat on the uplands and the build- 
ing up of a flour milling industry, no 
definite move has been made. It is not 
even known that good wheat can be 
grown successfully. 

A Danish colony recently located in 
Nicaragua is contemplating raisin 
wheat, and will possibly import a smal 
flour mill. The result of the experiment 
may stimulate further effort. There is 
no possible market for corn milling ma- 
chinery. Corn is usually ground on 
stones by hand, only a few small hand 
mills being used. 

Cuaries C. Hart. 





PITTSBURGH TOAST CAMPAIGN 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—Impetus was given 
to the Pittsburgh “Eat More Toast” 
campaign at a meeting of bakers held in 
the Fleischmann Building, Northside, on 
Nov. 7. Horace W. Crider, president 
of the Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, presided. Brief talks were 
made by S. S. Watters, of the Liberty 
Baking Co. and chairman of the Pitts- 
burgh toast committee; Fred C. Haller, 
president Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion; William F. Nicholas, of the Retail 
Master Bakers’ Association; Harry C. 
Elste, of the Fleischmann Co., and Ger- 
ald Billings, of Cleveland. 

Mr. Crider announced that he would 
give two prizes of $25 each to the baker 
having the best show window display on 
“Toast” and the best slogan for the 
campaign. The awards will be made by 
a committee of members of the Con- 
gress of Women’s Clubs of western 
Pennsylvania. 

A joint advertising committee was 
named, consisting of E. R. Braun, §S. S. 
Watters and Michael J. Baker, of the 
Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, and Herman G. Schelat, William F. 
Nicholas and Joseph Schneider, of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association. 

The second meeting of the Pittsburgh 
toast committee was held on Nov. 9 at 
the Congress of Women’s Clubs’ club- 
house. John W. Burns, of Chicago, of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
was the principal speaker. Reports 
from representatives of the several 
groups indicated that the campaign was 
meeting with much favor. 

Cc. C. Larus. 





CLEAN WHEAT BRINGS HIGHER PRICES 
The value of cleaning wheat at thresh- 
ing time is once more demonstrated in 
experiments conducted in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Farmers co- 
operating in the experiments with the 
most successful recleaner gained an av- 
erage of 7.3c bu on each one threshed. 
Various types of cleaning machines were 
operated in connection with threshers. 

The 7:3c gain per bu includes the high- 
er price received for the cleaned wheat, 
the value of the screenings removed and 
used for feed, and a small saving in 
transportation. No charge was made to 
cover the operation of the recleaner, but 
it is pointed out that if a charge of as 
much as 2c bu had been made, the gain 
would have averaged 5.3c bu net. 

The simple and efficient disc recleaner 
designed by department technologists re- 
ceived the hearty indorsement of sprin 
wheat farmers, because the new meth 
not only gives them a premium for their 
wheat but also permits them to make 
valuable use of their dockage, which had 
previously been a total loss. 





ITALY’S GRAIN CONSUMPTION 

The Italian director general of ali- 
mentation and consumption calculates 
that the total consumption of grain in 
Italy is 279,000,000 bus a year, which 
shows an increase of 37,000,000 bus over 
the pre-war average. This consumption 
is three fourths due to the increase in 
population, which rose 5,000,000 from 
1911 until today, of which 3,000,000 are 
a normal increase and 2,000,000 are due 
to the annexation of new provinces; as 
for the other quarter, that is due to the 
increased individual consumption per 
year, which rose from 367 lbs during the 
last three years prior to the war, to 381. 
Based on a minute observation of the 
consumption and importation during the 
last 12 years, the director says that with 
a production of 199,000,000 bus (the 
figure published by the ministry of agri- 
culture) estimates of foreign grain im- 
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portation will be about 77,000,000 bus, 
which is a reduction of one third com- 
pared with the past year, which amount- 
ed to 115,000,000 bus. 





INCREASED GERMAN GRAIN YIELDS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—An increase of 
39 per cent in the total yield of grain 
over last year in the whole of Germany, 
exclusive of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, is 
shown in a report to the Department of 
Commerce. Bread grains for the two 
years are compared as follows: 1923, 
375,000,000 bus; 1922, 271,000,000. The 
area devoted to bread grains this year 
exceeded last year by 6 per cent. 


Cuartes C, Hart. 





ACCEPTS KANSAS WHEAT GROWERS 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas Wheat 
Growers’ Association was admitted to 
membership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade at a recent meeting of directors 
of the latter organization. The associa- 
tion will be represented by its secretary, 
Ernest R. Downie, to whom the member- 
ship was issued. 
Harvey E. Yantis. 





FRENCH MILLING RULES 

French millers are now required by 
law to mix from 8 to 10 per cent of rice, 
rye and potato flour in with wheat flour. 
Bran is not allowed to contain more than 
a certain percentage of shorts. These 
restrictions are to remain in force until 
Aug. 31, 1914. In addition to the milling 
restrictions there is in progress a na- 
tional “save bread” campaign. Under 
these conditions the consumptive require- 
ments of wheat for the coming year are 
estimated at about 301,000,000 bus, ac- 
cording to a radiogram from the repre- 
sentative of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture now in France. 

The exportable surplus of French col- 
onies in North Africa is estimated at 
about 22,000,000 bus. The present wheat 
crop of France is estimated at 290,000,- 
000 bus, or an increase of 47,000,000 over 
1922. Irrespective of carry-over, the 
wheat supply of France for the calendar 
year 1922, production plus net imports, 
was 272,880,000 bus. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Oct. 27, 1923 (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 
Flour production, bbls— 
2 


Sept. 30-Oct. 6........ ,869 3,095 3,000 
Oe FOE cevedcecccns 2,922 2,938 3,006 
Ge, BORD ccccccvveses 2,925 2,900 3,070 
Dee. BERT cccccccvces 2,735 3,138 3,418 
SU SO, BT. cccccve 45,466 47,276 50,618 
Flour, July 1-Oct. 27, 

bbis— 
EE «08s 4.0906-000 5,346 4,751 6,312 
BEPONED “ere recvccerece 90 180 56 
Wheat, July 1-Oct. 27, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .394,000 438,000 508,800 
TOMDOTAS wcccccccccces 48,139 90,847 130,752 
ERRDOROS. cc ciccccsscce 4,900 6,605 1,850 
Ground by mills...... 205,000 212,742 228,051 
Wheat stocks, Oct. 27, 

bus— 
At terminals ....... + 71,797 36,606 59,182 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.138,264 152,522 126,904 





PORTLAND FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Portland flour mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Bev. 4-10 ...ccces. 62,000 52,914 85 
Previous week ..... 62,000 55,390 89 
Year ago .........- 57,000 39,025 68 

- Two years ago..... 57,000 32,517 57 
Three years ago.... 48,000 24,321 50 
Four years ago..... 42,600 42,620 100 
Five years ago..... 40,500 28,808 71 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 ‘‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 
bbis, from Sept. 1 to Nov. 10, 1923, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


r—Output—, --Exports— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Minneapolis ....2,845 4,316 19 22 
St. Paul ....... 169 140 vse oes 
Duluth-Superior 259 264 — 
Outside ....... 2,148 2,449 . 16 





Argentina is supplyin the bulk of 
the presept good demand in Frankfort 
for lard, frozen meat, and fats, which 
enter Germany through London firms 
interested in South American beef 
products, 
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Sales of flour for the week ending 
Nov. 10 were extremely light outside of 
local territory, where the demand for 
family flours is good. Bakers, however, 
are booking little. 

The milling situation is peculiar in that 
the mills have been grinding close to ca- 
pacity since midsummer and will con- 
tinue to do so in most cases through No- 
vember and December, but have taken 
on little new business for months. 

The mills are pessimistic about busi- 
ness after Jan. 1. In view of the un- 
precedented volume of flour which has 
moved to northern China, they do not 
look for additional demand from there, 
and the heavy Japanese flour duty pre- 
cludes business with that country, Of- 
fers to northern China as low as $5.10 
bbl, f and s, have been refused in the 
current week, and as most mills are 
quoting $4.70 bbl, f.as. with ocean 
freights at $6.50 per short ton, there 
is little prospect of new business. 

The drop in sterling exchange has put 
an end even to the very limited business 
which was being done with the United 
Kingdom. 

The west coasts of South America and 
Central America have shown no interest 
in Pacific flour for some weeks. Offers 
of $4.50 bbl, f.a.s., for cut-off in cotton 
98’s, have met with no response. 

Soft wheat flour quotations are un- 
changed. Blue-stem family patent $6@ 
6.50 bbl, straights $4.50@5, cut-off $4.60 
@5.10, all cotton 48’s; bakers patents 
$5.60@5.80 and pastry flour $5.30@5.35, 
in cotton 48's. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast: Washington 
blends, made from Montana and/or Da- 
kota and Pacific hard wheats, $6.30@7.05 
bbl; Montana, $6.10@7; Dakota, $7@8. 
Montana first clear, $5.85@6.50. Dakota 
first clear, $6.40@7. 

The demand for millfeed has become 
much less urgent, and prices are easier. 
Interior mills are offering Washington 
mill-run at $27 ton in straight cars, while 
port mills continue to quote $28. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output -of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Nov. 4-10 ......... 53,800 42,331 80 
Previous week ..... 52,800 45,434 86 
c.f a 52,800 39,583 75 
Two years ago..... 52,800 23,434 44 
Three years ago.... 52,800 17,305 33 
Four years ago..... 52,800 44,682 84 
Five years ago..... 52,800 30,774 65 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

MOT. GBS. ov cciccces 57,000 54,953 96 
Previous week ..... 57,000 57,349 100 
Year G0 ...e...005 57,000 19,133 34 
Two years ago..... 57,000 44,708 78 
Three years ago.... 57,000 17,914 31 
Four years ago..... 57,000 47,953 84 
Five years ago..... 57,000 30,867 54 


FLOUR AND WHEAT EXPORTS 


Exports of flour in October from 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland and Astoria: 
to Shanghai, 391,644 bbls; Taku Bar, 
53,000; Dairen, 157,500; Amoy, 7,500; Fu- 
chau, 26,250; Tsingtau, 7,000; Hong- 
kong, 105,623; Yokohama, 1,250; Kobe, 


1,750; Philippines, 59,402; Honolulu, 
6,764; London, 1,857; Glasgow, 2,144; 
Liverpool, 4,857; Amsterdam, 1,010; 


Rotterdam, 3,924; Peru, 10,941; Chile, 


11,750; Ecuador, 243; Nicaragua, 1,125; 
Salvador, 2,101; Guatemala, 1,250. 

Flour exports from the same ports, 
July 1 to Nov. 1: to the Orient 1,625,- 
003 bbls, against 1,038,912 last year; to 
South and Central America 88,206, 
against 87,018; United Kingdom and 
Continent 31,611, against 70,763; Hawaii 
33,350, against 30,640; British Columbia 
10,386, against 8,154. 

Wheat exports from the same ports, 
July 1 to Nov. 1: to the Orient 6,557,227 
bus, against 2,438,333 last year; Europe 
6,010,197, against 8,052,647; British Co- 
lumbia 10,203, against 18,574. 


WHEAT 


Quotations, Nov. 9, basis No. 1 wheat, 
sacked, prompt shipment, coast: western 
white, $1.06 bu; western red, $1.04; hard 
white, $1.07. * 

Montana dark hard northern spring, 
bulk, coast, 14 per cent protein, $1.26 
bu; 13 per cent, $1.23. 

Japan has been in the market for 
wheat for December-January shipment, 
but is bidding 1@2c bu below the mar- 
ket, aside from which there is no ocean 
space available. The United Kingdom 
is 4@5c bu out of line. Farmers show 
little inclination to reduce prices, and as 
neither mills nor exporters are buying, 
there is almost a complete stagnation 
in wheat. 


NOTES 


This year’s Washington hay crop is 
estimated at 2,563,000 tons, against 
2,341,000 last year, by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The movement of wheat from the Pa- 
cific Northwest to California shows a 
large gain over last year. For the first 
third of the crop year it amounted to 
473,194 bus, against 5,926 last year. 

Flour shipments during the first four 
months of the crop year from north 
Pacific to Atlantic ports were 48,658 
bbls, against 25,040 the previous year; 
to California 495,097, against 359,900. 

A hearihg will be held in connection 
with I.C.C. Docket 15,263, at Spokane, 
on Dec. 5, covering the general investi- 
gation as to grain rates, pursuant to the 
request for lower rates on grain made by 
President Coolidge. 

Transcontinental lines have agreed not 
to eliminate note 5, of item 1,235, Coun- 
tiss Tariff 2-Q; that is, they will still 
protect the car minimum of 60,000 lbs on 
eastbound flour shipments where cars of 
less than 80,000 Ibs are furnished. 


There have been complaints of damage 
to flour loaded in the same hold with 
lumber in intercoastal shipments. This 
matter has been taken up with the coast 
to coast steamship lines, which have 
agreed to so load the flour as to elimi- 
nate any possibility of damage. 


The state department of agriculture 
announces that wheat shipments contain- 
ing field damaged grain will hereafter 
be given the regular standard grade of 
sound wheat, and deductions will be 
made for the grain actually damaged, 
instead of being graded down on sample 
grade. 


G. S. Ray, state statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture, estimates 
the grain yields of Washington: wheat, 
60,661,000 bus this year, against 32,444,- 
000 in 1922; oats 11,312,000, against 
7,959,000; barley 3,645,000, against 1,813,- 
000; rye 288,000, against 169,000; corn 
2,664,000, against 2,747,000. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co. advises that paragraph C, 
rule 15-B, in Henry’s Tariff 30 does not 
eliminate the A gens of shipping ce- 
reals in mixed carloads of flour and 
feed at the carload cereal rate, but that 
it interprets paragraph A, rule 65, as 


permitting the carload rate on cereals 
to apply from transit stations. 

The reported sale of the feed mill at 
Seattle, owned by the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., to the 
Northwest Steel & Metal Products, Inc., 
was not carried out. The property has 
been taken over by the Globe Feed Mills, 
a new company capitalized at $75,000. 
T. E. Manning, who was manager of the 
mill for the Globe Grain & Milling Co., 
is manager of the new company. 


LOS ANGELES 


The local flour market continues dull, 
with prices steady. Very little new busi- 
ness is being booked, as bakers contract- 
ed for their needs at low prices earlier 
in the season, nor is there any indication 
of marked improvement for some months 
to tome. 

Local mills are running full time on 
contract orders, having a total output 
of approximately 2,500 bbls a day. This 
condition has prevailed for fully a year 
and promises to continue indefinitely, 
owing to the rapid growth of Los An- 
geles. Prices of local milled flours re- 
main unchanged since Oct. 4, when there 
was an advance of 20c bbl. Quotations, 
net cash, basis 48’s: first patent family 
flour $7 bbl, straight $6.80, first clear 
$5.45; basis 98’s, hard winter wheat bak- 
ers $6.40, blended bakers $6.20, soft win- 
ter wheat bakers $6, Kansas standard 


$6.20@6.80, Idaho standard $6@6.40, 
Montana 85 per cent $6.75@7. 
MILLFEED 


Texas and Montana feeds to New 

land, Idaho-Utah millfeeds are practi- 
cally the only outside ones on the local 
market, and there is little buying. Quo- 
tations on mill-run: white, $34@34.50 
ton; blended, $32.50@33; red, $31.50@ 
32; red dog, $43. 


With Kansas _ millfeeds nein, to 
ng- 


GRAIN 


Wheat prices have been unchanged for 
two months or more, but are somewhat 
easier since the new crop came in. Of- 
ferings from farmers are not excessive, 
but sufficient to take care of the mill 
requirements. Quotations: California 
mill wheat, basis No. 1, $2.02@2.05 bu, 
sacked, Los Angeles. 

The barley market is easier. Quota- 
tions: choice feed, No. 1, $1.68%@1.70 
bu, Los Angeles. 

The new crop of California milo is be- 
ginning to move in fair volume. No 
further advance is anticipated in the 
near future. Quotations: $1.85@1.87% 
bu. 

NOTES 

The new flour mill located at Fifty- 
fourth and Alameda, said to be backed 
by Phoenix capitalists, is expected to 
begin operations early next year. It will 
have a capacity of 350 bbls a day. 

The Los Angeles Flourmen’s Club held 
its annual dinner, Nov. 2, at Marcell’s 
café. George W. Howard, of the North- 
ern Mills Co., the new president of the 
association, presided. The club held its 
annual election in September. In addi- 
tion to the election of Mr. Howard, who 
succeeded O. H. Blasington, of the Sun- 
set Milling & Grain Co., the following 
officers w 
R. Barbefof the Washburn-Crosby Co; 
secretary-treasurer, C. Edmundson, of 
the Great Western Milling Co. 

A. G. Stamm. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour buyers are showing little inter- 
est in contracting flour for future re- 
quirements. The opinion is quite gen- 
eral that this year offers no encourage- 
ment to anticipate future needs. If 
anything, lower prices are looked for. 
In consequence, the only business pass- 
ing is with small lot buyers. 

ill prices are somewhat easier in 
sympathy with lower wheat prices. Mills 
generally are about 10@l5c bbl less than 
in the previous week: Montana fancy 
patent $6.90@7.25, standard patent $6.50 
@6.85, clear $6.35; Dakota fancy patent 
$7.40@7.80, standard patent $7@7.40, 
clear $6.90; Kansas standard, $6.60@ 
7.30; bg em and Oregon blue-stem 
patent $6, and cut-off $5.60, cotton 98’s, 
delivered, San Francisco. 

Trading in all grains was light in the 
seven days ending Nov. 8, and prices 
tended to weaken accordingly. The 





chosen: vice president, R. ° 
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country trade reported large stocks sti] 
on hand, and buying was limited to smal] 
quantities at bargain prices. Demand 
for grain from the southern part of the 
state also fell off, which tended further 
to depress the market. 

Continued large shipments of northern 
wheat into California were an important 
factor in the sagging of the price on this 
commodity. Growers are still reluctant 
to sell, and the result is that exceptional- 
ly large stocks of wheat still remain 
unsold in country warehouses. Prices of 
all grades fell off considerably, 

Barley exporters were still practically 
out of the market. The foreign market 
was weak, and shippers were unable to 
contract cargo space in any amount, 
The demand for feed barley was light 
but, on the whole, prices remained prac- 
tically unchanged. No. 1 feed was of- 
fered at $1.50@1.55 per 100 lbs, and 
fancy shipping barley was worth 50c@$I 
ton more. 

Demand for millfeeds is light but 
steady. Offerings from the North are 
heavy enough to take care of all needs, 
however, the result being that prices 
have remained practically unchanged. 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at San Francisco 
during October: wheat, 7,789 tons; bar- 
ley, 37,721; beans, 107,186 sacks. 

Diversified agriculture has so definite- 
ly supplanted grain farming in the Hol- 
land land tract that it is estimated that 
there will be less than 1,000 acres planted 
in barley for the 1924 harvest. In 1921 
there were 15,000, 

Bert D. Ingels, recently in the Phila- 
delphia office of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, is now the special 
milling representative of the Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., man- 
facturer of the Agene process for ma- 
turing flour, with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 

The Grain Trade Association reports 
the following stocks of grain in ware- 
houses and on wharves in tons on Nov, 
1: wheat, at Port Costa 8,621 tons, at 
Stockton 16,872, at San Francisco 3,142; 
barley at Port Costa 40,315 tons, at 
Stockton 12,216, at San Francisco 12; 
216; beans, 126,309 sacks. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture Weather Bureau at San Fran- 
cisco reports that during October there 
was much plowing and planting of bar- 
ley, wheat and oats, but by the end of 
the month the ground became too «ry for 
plowing, except on light lands or in low 
places. Early planted grains did well. 
Harvesting of rice was in progress, being 
pir ina. by only a few showers, and 
by the end of the month a large part of 
it threshed, bagged and placed under 
cover. 


MONTANA 


Flour and feed prices in Montana re- 
main unchanged, and are: patent flour 
$6.75 bbl and first clear $4.90, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; 
bran $27 ton and standard mi<dlings 
$29, same terms. 


NOTES 

C. C. Davis, commissioner of agricul- 
ture, has accepted an invitation to attend 
a conference called by the Wheat Cour 
cil of the United States, to be held in 
Chicago, Nov. 12. 

George A. Scott, federal agricultural 
statistician for Montana, has been call 
to the general offices of the crop report: 
ing service of the Department of Agr 
culture, Washington, for 10 days’ service 
there. After his conference with officials 
he will again have charge of the wor 
in Montana. 

Five grain entries have been sent by 
Cascade County to Portland, (rego! 
where they will be entered in the Pacific 
International Grain Show. Work is no¥ 
being done in preparation for 10 grail 
exhibits for the International Hay 0 
Grain Show at Chicago. In both cast 
wheat is the outstanding feature of t 
display to be sent. 

Exceptionally fine autumn weather h# 
been favorable to the work of threshing 
Montana’s wheat crop, and except for # 
few sections where machinery was * 
adequate to meet the needs of handling 
the large crop, threshing is about cour 
pleted. Farmers have been diligent ® 
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UTAH 


Wheat prices tumbled on the Ogden 
market during the week ending Nov. 10, 
the decline being about 8c bu on the 
various grades. The change in market 
conditions brought an immediate drop in 
receipts of grain, farmers showing a de- 
cided inclination to hold their crop in 
hopes that there will be an improvement. 
Shipments from country elevators to the 
terminal markets have continued, but 
little grain is being received to take the 
place of these shipments. ; 

Mills report few bookings during the 
week, though operations are being con- 
tinued on orders previously placed. 
Flour and feed prices have declined cor- 
respondingly with wheat. 


UTAH’S CROPS 

Utah is just completing the harvest 
of 6,170,000 bus wheat, according to 
Miner M. Justin, statistician for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and state of Utah. This crop in- 
cludes 2,502,000 bus winter wheat raised 
on 139,000 acres, and 3,668,000 bus spring 
wheat on 131,000 acres. The oats crop 
is 3,612,000 bus, barley 646,000, rye 143,- 
000, and corn 15,000. The wheat yield 
compares with 5,682,000 bus in 1922, 
harvested from 294,000 acres. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


OREGON 

Local flour trade is moving along 
without much change from the condi- 
tions that have prevailed for the past 
few weeks. There is a fair city and 
country business doing, and prices are 
being maintained at the previous levels. 
Family patents are listed at $6.25 bbl, 
bakers hard wheat at $6.45 and bakers 
blue-stem patent at $6.05. 

New export business is reported to be 
of small volume. The mills are well em- 
ployed on old export orders. 

The mills are not showing much inter- 
est in wheat, and, as the exporters have 
also covered most of their early wants, 
the market has become weaker as well 
as quiet. Closing wheat bids at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange: hard white, $1.05 bu; 
soft white and western white, $1.04; hard 
winter and northern spring, $1; western 
red, $1.01. Farmers’ offerings are re- 
ported to be very light. 


EXPORTS 

Flour exports from Portland to ori- 
ental ports in October: to Yokohama, 250 
bbls; Kobe, 500; Shanghai, 154,250; 
Taku, 23,000; Dairen, 112,508; Hongkong, 
1,000; Manila, 10,175. Exports to Cen- 
tral America were 2,876 bbls, and to 
Europe 13,093. California took 54,015 
bbls, and Atlantic ports 3,305. Total 
shipments for the month were 487,529 
bbls, as against 166,514 in October, 1922. 

From the beginning of the season 
Portland’s flour shipments have been 
926,218 bbls, against 543,488 in the cor- 
responding period last season. 

Wheat shipments from the Columbia 
River for the season to date have been 
11,182,897 bus, compared with 8,379,285 
in the same period of 1922. 


FARMING OPERATIONS 
Fall plowing and seeding have been 
completed in eastern Oregon, and early 
seeded wheat fields are showing consid- 
erable growth. In the western part of 
the state, October rainfall was not suffi- 
cient to put the soil in good condition 
for plowing, hence fall seeding has been 
considerably delayed. For the state as 
4 whole the indications are there will be 
some increase in idle wheat acreage over 
last season. 
J. M. Lownspate. 





VANCOUVER 


Millers report little activity in domes- 
tie flour trade, with a very indifferent 
demand for fancy patents. The major- 
ity of bakers have contracted for several 
months’ requirements. The contracts are 
Pretty well distributed among the west- 
én mills, and bakers have benefited con- 
siderably from very keen competition for 

Se contracts. Prices on fancy patents 
remain firm and unchanged. 

Considerable export business for early 
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shipment to the Orient is reported, not- 
withstanding the fact that Japanese buy- 
ers are out of the market. The buying 
is mostly for shipment to Hongkong and 
Shanghai, which markets are also buy- 
ing quite heavily for shipment after 
Jan. 1. 

United Kingdom buyers continue to 
take a very active interest in Canadian 
flour, and nice orders are being received 
by western mills for shipment from this 
port. A slightly easier tone to ocean 
freight rates early in November has done 
much to increase the volume of business 
with European markets. 

Total shipments of flour to the United 
Kingdom during October were 1,225 bbls, 
and to the Orient 95,353. 


WHEAT 

No. 1 northern wheat, first half of 
November shipment to Vancouver, is of- 
fered at %c under Winnipeg November; 
last half of November and first half of 
December at 2c over Winnipeg Decem- 
ber. There is a little demand for first 
half of December shipment, but for No- 
vember shipment inquiry is very light, 
owing to exporters having already pro- 
vided for all they require to fill ocean 
tonnage available in late November and 
early December. There is quite a brisk 
inquiry for January shipment wheat, and 
exporters are bidding 244,c over Decem- 
ber for first half of January shipment 
and %c higher for the last half. Con- 
siderable wheat is coming out at these 
premiums. 

Oriental buyers. have been out of the- 
market for some time, but are now be- 
ginning to inquire for January and Feb- 
ruary shipment sacked wheat. Some 
sales have been made, but the volume 
was not large. Following are total grain 
bookings going forward to the Orient 
from Vancouver: November, 59,000 
tons; December, 41,000; January, 21,000; 
February, 9,000. 

There is an excellent demand from the 
United Kingdom and, although the re- 
cent weakness in the pound sterling has 
retarded business to a certain extent, 
there is still considerable business being 
worked. Total shipments up to Oct. 31 
to the United Kingdom and the Conti- 
nent were 2,318,432 bus, and bookings 
reported for future shipment are: No- 
vember, 91,425 long tons; December, 141,- 
500; January, 62,500; February, 39,000. 
It is understood that there are other 
bookings not reported. 


MILLFEED 

List prices remain at $26 ton for bran 
and $28 for shorts, although sales are 
being made almost every day at $1@3 
less for bran and $1 less for shorts. 
Buying is very light, and it is expected 
that prices will very shortly be reduced. 
Feed flour is fairly plentiful at $3.40 
@3.50 bbl. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

After holding firm for three weeks at 
37s 6d, rates on grain and flour to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent have 
eased off, and parcel space is now ob- 
tainable at 36s 3d. Some exporters are 
booking up space at this rate, but the 
majority are looking for a further de- 
cline and intimate that 35s would induce 
them to come into the market. Charter 
rates have also worked lower, and steam- 
ers are offered freely at 36s 9d@37s 6d, 
and odd steamers have been fixed at 
36s 3d. 

CEREALS 

A reduction of 15¢ per 80 lbs of rolled 
oats became effective in Vancouver and 
Victoria only, on Nov. 8. List prices 
are now $2.75 per 80 lbs of rolled oats 
and $3.45 per 98 Ibs of oatmeal. There 
is an increased demand for cereals with 
the advent of colder weather, and millers 
report most satisfactory business. 

> 


W. R. Theal, of Rockwell, Theal & 
Davison, Ltd., grain and flour mer- 
chant, Chilliwack, B. C., was a recent 
visitor in Vancouver. 

H. M. Cameron. 


Morocco—Crops 
Grain crops of French Morocco, as of- 
ficially reported, by calendar years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 





Wheat’ Barley Corn Flaxseed 
1923. 23,548 es. eens’! bias 
1922 12,894 27,230 €,66G = ncces 
1921 23,220 37,264 6.886 = a aaee 
1920 21,999 39,645 3,436 229 
Sess ise. edshe- - @5580 posse 
1918.... 22,697 35,217 5 are 
1917. 31,649 8.148 = aewee 


11. 15,056 
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The American people are revising 
their opinions and seeking means of 
forming a definite judgment as to the 
probable trend to business and finance 
during 1924, Thousands are holding funds 
for investment, but some of these are 
beginning to take notice again, and the 
upward trend to the bond market with- 
in the last week or so has represented 
the growing confidence of the great in- 
vestment class. The United States now 
has the best organized and without doubt 
the most powerful bond market in the 
world, and it is fair to assume that the 
full record of security flotations for 1923 
will measure close to record breaking 
proportions. There are many investment 
loans to be put out later on, and there 
is excellent reason to believe that the 
bond market will be stronger, broader, 
and more active after Jan. 1. 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS 


A presidential year always has spe- 
cial interest for the investing public. It 
is thought by many to represent a period 
of unsettlement and to bring up many 
new problems which have been hard to 
solve and the solution of which would 
bring about unfortunate and dangerous 
complications. History shows, however, 
that this is only partially true, and that 
as a general rule there is plenty of good 
business for the nation in a presidential 
year when the outstanding issues are not 
directly related to the currency prob- 
lem, or the other issues connected with 
federal finance or business in general. 

The world is gradually recovering its 
equilibrium and, while Europe is still 
in a state of unrest, there are signs that 
conditions there are getting better and 
that the reparations problem will be set- 
tled satisfactorily before many months 
have elapsed. If an early agreement 
should be reached touching reparations, 
and no new unsettling development oc- 
curs in this country, there is excellent 
reason to believe that 1924 will see ac- 
tive business, continued prosperity and 
great national buying power. 

The American people are well occu- 
pied at excellent wages, and they are 
able to spend a good deal more money 
than they are parting with at this time. 
The terrifically hard knocks of 1921—in 
many respects the most trying year ever 
experienced by the American people— 
have been taken to heart, and the gen- 
eral effort is to live quietly, to think 
sanely and not to indulge in excessive 
speculative commitments of any kind. 

It is an interesting readjustment, 
and while there are people who live 
to excess in various ways, the general 
trend of sentiment is conservative and 
against anything like a return to infla- 
tion and excesses which it brings about. 
People are buying automobiles, but they 
are doing so as a rule on a safe and 
sound basis, and while the installment 
sales are enormous, these engagements 
are being met pretty regularly. 


BUILDING UP AGRICULTURE 


Many farmers resent the tactics fol- 
lowed by certain gallery playing politi- 
cians who are holding the agriculturists 
up as objects of charity when, as a 
matter of fact, a multitude of farmers 
are in better financial condition than a 
year ago. The one-crop wheat farmer 
is in a sorry plight in sections where that 
great basic crop has failed, but the di- 
versification movement is spreading and 
thousands of farmers are insuring them- 
selves against back breaking losses by 
putting their eggs in several baskets and 
planting different sources of income. 

The whole country is interested in see- 
ing the farmer prosperous, for his well- 
being is directly related to the prosper- 
ity of the whole nation, and it is safe to 
say that the American people as a whole 
cannot long remain in good circumstances 
if the agriculturists are without suffi- 
cient funds to enable them to provide 
comfortably for their families. 

While the manufacturing prestige of 


the United States has increased enor- 
mously of late, there is no denying the 
fact that agriculture remains this coun- 
try’s pre-eminent industry and the one 
that has most to do with national well- 
being. The best advice shows that the 
American farmer is coming into his own 
again, and that he is likely to end the 
year with large gains over 1922. 


BORROWING AND LENDING 


Many great nations are ready to put 
out considerable loans in the United 
States if the people will take them. All 
will depend on the response of January 
investors and the character of the mar- 
kets later on. Several important railroad 
and industrial loans will be put out by 
American corporations, and the chances 
are these will be readily marketed and 
to good advantage. There are many 
problems, but the indications are favor- 
able for a highly satisfactory solution 
along sane lines. 

It is evident, also, that labor gradually 
is giving more in return for the wage re- 
ceived, which is another way of saying 
that the laborer is becoming gradually 
more worthy of his hire. There are 
many reasons for believing that the mar- 
ket during the first quarter of 1924 will 
give a good account of itself and that 
total flotations will compare favorably 
with the enormous security issues ,in 
the first months of 1923. 





SYNTHETIC DYE CHEMICAL 

New Orteans, La.—Dr. S. A. Mahood 
and C. R. Harris, of the department of 
chemistry of Tulane University, have an- 
nounced the discovery of a synthetic dye- 
stuff. Dr. Mahood read an interesting 
paper on the subject before the local 
section of the American Chemical Soci- 
ety, in which he explained the coloring 
matter is made by condensing meta- 
toluylene diamine, a coal tar chemical, 
with furfural, a compound obtained from 
corn cobs and oat hulls, a byproduct in 
the manufacture of oatmeal. 

Chemists have been familiar with fur- 
fural for a century, Dr. Mahood said, 
but it has been only recently that it has 
been produced cheaply and in large 
quantities. He said potential local 
sources of supply for this important 
chemical are the bagasse of the sugar 
cane industry and cottonseed hulls. He 
displayed samples of wool, silk and cot- 
ton which had been dyed with the new 
chemical. The materials were a rich 
brown, and were declared to have been 
submitted to the usual tests for fastness, 
including washing and long exposure to 
the light. The name of the new chemical 
is dimethyl-diamino-furyl-acridine hydro- 
chloride. R. A. Surzivan. 





NORWAY’S GRAIN MONOPOLY TO END 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The government 
grain monopoly in Norway is to be 
abolished in the solution of this year’s 
grain problem, under a proposal recently 
worked out, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce. The govern- 
ment pledges itself to buy domestic 
grains at a figure somewhat above im- 
port prices. Grain importers and deal- 
ers obligate themselves to take certain 
quantities of domestic grains in propor- 
tion to amounts of foreign grains brought 
in. Under the plan, government grains 
will be stored for a period of one year 
to assure a grain reserve at all times. 
In the case of oats, a more abundant 
crop, the government will buy at the im- 
port price. To facilitate the new plan, 
a low duty probably will be fixed on 
wheat and wheat flour. 

The Scandinavian press says it has 
been officially announced that the Nor- 
wegian food administration has contract- 
ed with the Russian trade delegation for 
10,000 tons of Russian flour grain. 
Price for the rye included in the ship- 
ment is 83c bu, delivery November- 
December, weight 55.2 lbs bu, as against 
57.5 lbs bu of wheat purchased from the 
United States. Cares C, Harr. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 673.) 
varieties slumped off about Ic bu. Ter- 
minal elevator companies usually clean 
up what is left after mill buyers have 
satisfied their needs. No. 1 dark north- 
ern is still selling at 1@10c bu over the 
December option, and No. 1 northern 
at December price to 5c over. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, December and May wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 2 dark 
Nov. 7 ......$1.13% @1.21% $1.09% @1.19% 
Mew, | sevaes 1.14 @1.22 1.10 @1.20 
Se? errs 1.13 @1.21 1.09 @1.19 
Wey. 10 .ccces 1.10% @1.18% 1.06% @1.16% 
Nov. 12° ..... eetdeMssncee saneun GPewrease 
BeOG, BB ceveve 1.11%@1.19% 1.07%@1.17% 

No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
Mov. F wcccss $1.10% @1.14% $1.07%@1.10% 
a Berery 1.11 @1.15 1.08 @1.11 
BUOY. 8 cccrers 1.10 @1.14 1.07 @1.10 
Bee. BO cseses 1.07% @1.11% 1.04% @1.07% 
Beet. BEM cece Re Pea. he 
Bee. 18 vecces 1.08% @1.12% 1.05% @1.08% 
Nov Dec. May Nov. Dec. May 
Jocesec $1.11% $1.17% 10..... $1.08% $1.14% 
er 1.12 B.B0T BBP. ccc peccee: ecetes 
Srcvscee 1.11 1.16% 18..... 1.09% 1.15% 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 2 amber 


Nov. 7 ...$ .96% @1.04% $ .95% @1.02% 
Nov. 8 ...... .95%@1.03% .93% @1.01% 
Nov. 9 -.94% @1.02% 92% @1.00% 
SS ee .93 @1.01 91 @ .99 
Nov. 18° ..... eer Tee ee 
Nov. 13 ...... .92% @1.00% 90% @ .98% 

No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 
Wee, FT cccces $ .94%@1.00% $ .92%@ .99% 
Mev. 8 acccce 938% @ .99% 91%@ .98% 
Nov. 9.. 92% @ .98% 90% @ .97% 
Nov. 10 91 @ .97 89 @ .96 
Nov. 18° ..... sxeeeeexesek enh seg eeen es 
Nov. 18 ...2<. 90% @ .96% 88% @ .95% 

*Holiday. 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Nov. 10, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 








1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis 4,863 3,291 2,147 3,462 
DBIGTH « ccccees 1,551 1,248 895 2,019 
Totals ...... 6,414 4,539 3,042 5,481 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Nov. 10, 1923, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted ) : 





1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 37,723 42,269 38,689 36,315 
Duluth ...c0. 15,984 28,736 27,453 21,257 
Totals ...... 53,707 71,005 66,142 57,572 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 


r—Mpls—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 

Nov. 6... 448 °©.. 198 °%.. 3,069 °.. 

Nov. 7. 627 697 167 172 1,928 4,818 

Nov. 8. 479 318 123 402 1,937 1,582 

Nov. 9. 420 488 155 351 1,586 1,636 

Nov. 10. 401 @.. 228 *.. 1,806 7... 

Nov. 12 . bg 882 ad 145 *.. 1,854 

Totals ..2,369 2,385 866 1,070 9,326 9,890 
*Holiday. 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $34.75 @35.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.75 @33.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.75@32.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.75@31.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@26.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.75@ 2.80 
Corn meal, yellowf ....+++++++- 2.70@ 2.75 
Rye Rour, White® ..ccsccccccecs 3.60@ 3.65 
Rye flour, pure dark*® ......... 3.50@ 3.55 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 5.75@ 5.85 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 60@ 5.70 
Melled GRtSPe 2. ccccccccssscvcs eee @ 2.45 
Linseed oil meal® ....-..+se008 46.00 @ 48.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 





Minneapolis Grain 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Nov. 11 Nov. 12 














Nov. 10 Nov. 3 1922 1921 

We & GATE occcs 3,259 3,020 972 1,301 
No. 1 northern, .1,057 1,065 232 37 
No. 2 northern. .1,609 1,621 250 89 
Othere® ..cccceee 7,895 7,365 2,513 4,442 
Totals ...... 13,820 13,071 3,967 5,869 
In 1920 ....... CBee Bvee. cesce scvece 
Im 21919 .....0% 7,372 oe. dssee° Suess 
BA BEES secuces SR.UGR GREER cccis® cocice 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Nov. 13, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ...13,820 3,967 5,869 6,594 
Duluth ........ 6,432 6,521 4,526 4,315 
Totals ......20,252 10,488 10,395 10,909 
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Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday: Nov. 11 

Nov. 10 ‘Nov. 3 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 4,862,700 3,986,550 3,291,300 
Flour, bbis....... 41,518 28,071 26,384 
Milistuff, tons.... 5,079 3,783 1,883 
COP, BUR. cr ccece 400,400 248,000 113,980 
Se) ree 777,280 710,600 508,500 
Barley, bus...... 460,800 449,920 267,260 
RIO, DUB. .ccccces 178,100 186,320 266,960 
Flaxseed, bus.... 409,360 253,680 92,430 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday: Nov. 11 

Nov.10 Nov. 3 1922 
Wheat, bus......1,433,800 962,120 1,023,040 
Flour, bbis....... 345,815 347,707 473,740 
Millstuff, tons.... 21,695 19,002 13,198 
Corn, bus.......- 271,360 115,570 19,050 
Oats, BUR. cc. c60 963,560 602,790 583,800 
Barley, bus...... 324,820 267,710 224,000 
See 49,210 63,210 105,850 
Flaxseed, bus.... 50,920 95,900 37,700 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Nov. 10, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


r—Receipts—, _--—In store——. 

















1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 409 92 93 65 77 825 
Duluth .... 596 178 127 1,919 674 580 

Totals ..1,005 270 220 2,575 $51 1,405 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 


Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Nov. 10, 
1923, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 


7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 














1923 1922 1923 1922 

Minneapolis 4,964 1,978 752 446 
DUIGER 0 ssces. 4,524 1,972 2,588 1,156 
Petals ..cce. 9,488 3,950 3,340 1,602 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Nov. 11 Nov. 12 Nov. 13 


Nov. 10 Nov. 3 1922 1921 1920 
Corn 30 14 52 152 60 
Oats ...5,600 5,676 14,278 21,776 6,862 
Barley... 728 671 624 1,344 1,069 
Rye ....7,600 7,499 1,600 1,060 38 
Flaxseed. 656 500 77 825 642 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


Nov. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
6.... 79@80 38% @39 --»-@63% 48@59 
7.... 81@82 385% @39 -++-@63% 48@59 
8.... 883@84 38% @39% ....@68% 48@59 
9.... 82@83 388% @38% 63 @63% 47@59 
10.... 81@82 37% @38% 61% @61% 46@59 
B9P.02 os @ec oBDeces coveQocces c6 is 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth 








Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 6 ...$2.40% 2.39% 2.38% 2.36% 2.37% 
Nov. 7 . 2.41% 2.40% 2.40% 2.38% 2.39% 
Nov. 8... 2.40 2.39% 2.40% 2.39% 2.39% 
Nov. 9 2.39% 2.38% 2.39 2.37% 2.38 
Nov. 10... 2.85% 2.85% 2.36 2.34% 2.35% 
Nov. 13%... soe. ereewe enced eo6eee 469000 

*Holiday. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The flour market continues inactive. 
During the week ending Nov. 10 interest 
was of the same quiet order that has 
been prevailing for some time. The 
close of navigation is bringing no in- 
crease in demand, which is an unusual 
condition. This indicates that buyers are 
under no necessity of purchasing, and 
are satisfied with the policy of holding 
off. Small lot purchases predominate, 
but the aggregate amount is not im- 
pressive. ‘To cover needs for 30 to 60 
days seems to be the most any buyers 
contemplate. Not much improvement is 
looked for during the balance of the 
year. 

The durum mill was busy working on 
old contracts. It is pretty well booked 
up, and will be kept busy making. deliv- 
eries for boat shipment before the close 
of navigation. It has little to offer for 
lake-and-rail shipment. 


Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 

f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 
1923 1922 
Family patent ....... $6.00@6.25 $7.00@7.25 
Bakers patent ....... 5.80@6.00 6.75@7.00 
Fancy clear, jute..... 5.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 
Semolina, No. 2 ...... 6.00@6.25 6.25@6.50 
Durum patent ....... 5.50@5.75 5.85@6.10 
RYE FLOUR 


For the first time in months the rye 
mill has been able to sell a little flour 
to the export trade. The business worked 
consisted of a few round lots, and it is 
hoped may be the forerunner of further 
trade in that direction. In addition the 
usual local buying was present in the 
market. Prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., cottons: pure white, $3.85 bbl; No. 
2 straight, $3.70; No. 3 dark, $3.20; No. 
5 blend, $4.45; No. 8 rye, $3.60. 

MILLFEED 

Middlings were reported in brisk de- 
mand, but the call for bran seems to be 
tapering off. This probably means that 
the needs are less pressing. The mild 





weather probably has much to do with 
the lessened demand, and a change to 
colder would again stimulate buying. 
Mills are mainly busy working on old 
contracts. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ND Hn bis 09 00 whe We ee we 22,950 62 
PrevieGs Week ...cscccsecs 30,560 83 
re 18,360 49 
TWO PORTS GO ocdcccccivee 18,565 50 


WHEAT 


Except for the daily closing figures 
put out on May spring delivery, interest 
remains virtually dormant, with no signs 
of awakening in the near future. While 
receipts were fairly large, they mainly 
were for storage to be shipped out later, 
or held at sampling points to find the 
best market. There was only a light sup- 
ply put out in the cash market for sale. 
Mills and elevators picked up the offer- 
ings. No call of any breadth came from 
the East, with the result that the market 
was quiet. 

The snappy mill demand for fancy 
durum has flattened out, and buyers are 
inclined to shade the liberal premiums 
that have existed of late. There is still 
a fair business done on the top grades 
for outside milling account, but the back- 
ing away of the elevator support for the 
off grades has made them difficult to 
move. The intermediate grades are be- 
ing taken care of in an orderly fashion. 
The poor request from the East has a 
very depressing effect on the trade and 
market. The futures dragged slowly, 
with the market showing its greatest 
weakness and break the closing day. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There was a slower tone to the oat 
market, but prices were steady. An ele- 
vator and feeder inquiry kept the market 
pretty well cleaned up. Local receipts 
and trading were so inconsequential that 
the market balanced without much ef- 
fort. 

Malting barley was in good demand 
from the East, where buyers indicated 
their willingness to fill present and fu- 
ture requirements. Other grades moved 
slower. Several cargoes loaded and were 
sent east during the week ending Nov. 
10, and more stuff will go out from now 
to the end of navigation. No change in 
the price range, choice being quoted at 
59@64c, and ordinary at 46@59c. 

Milling rye continues in strong de- 
mand, and in fact everything in the 
way of cash supplies. With receipts 
running lighter, buyers take cars of- 
fered for sale daily. The spread re- 
mains unchanged and the future mar- 
ket practically inactive. Conditions out- 
side are reported little or no better. The 
East is not buying much. 


FLAXSEED 


The course of the futures market has 
mainly been in the direction of lower 
prices. The closing weakness was caused 
mostly by increased selling and the sharp 
break in Argentine prices. The market 
finished in a spell of excitement as trad- 
ers drove prices into lower position for 
an extreme loss of 3c. Stocks at the 
close of business, Nov. 10, showed a 166,- 
000-bushel increase over Nov. 3. 

January received scant attention, and 
finished nominally 23%c off to 3%@4%c 
for the rest of the deliveries against 
Nov. 3. Receipts have decreased some- 
what, but are still considered a potent 
factor. Elevators and crushers continue 
to take all spot offerings at the pre- 
vailing basis, and the market is always 
cleaned up of supplies. To-arrive offer- 
ings are becoming smaller, as the narrow 
price basis has become less attractive to 
sellers. 


NOTES 


O. E. Booth, of Minneapolis, was on 
*change Nov. 8. 

E. J. Grimes, vice president Cargill 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, was here 
Nov. 9. 

Flaxseed shipping has picked up some- 
what, Stocks in Duluth-Superior eleva- 
tors aggregate more than 2,000,000 bus. 

The Duluth Board of Trade will be 
closed Nov. 12, Armistice Day, but mills 
= elevators will operate part of the 

ay. 

Some of the Canadian grain held in 
store in bond has been moving to the 


East, but arrivals are about equal to 


shipments. 


November 14, 1923 


Two cargoes of rye are reported ty 
have been sold here to go to Chicago a 
an early date, the total amount involved 
being 450,000 bus. 


Receipts of corn have been picking 
a little, about 30,000 bus coming in qdyy. 
ing the current week. 


up 


It will move out 


by boat when a larger quantity has beep 
accumulated. 


The eastern demand for durum wheat 


and rye shows no improvement. 


One 


shipper who sent a cargo of durum 
wheat down the lakes has been obliged 
to peddle it out in small lots, and stijj 


has 


some left. 


More cargoes of Canadian wheat were 
unloaded into Consolidated elevator F 
Duluth, during the week ending Nov, 10, 
the total received thus far beiny 455,121 


bus. 


The duty is paid as fast as it ar. 


rives. It is to be shipped to Minneapo. 
lis, but only a small part of it has gone 


out 


thus far. 


Package freight boats are working 
energetically to clear railroad w:irchouses 
of flour accumulations before the close 


of the shipping season. 


Stocks now are 


somewhat larger than a year ago, and 


arrivals continue at a good rate. 


The 


boat line is making inroads on the stock, 
but will have plenty to do to keep it 
busy until the last sailing. 


No sign of improvement in the de- 
mand for vessel tonnage from Duluth 
shippers is evident, and chartering is at 


a minimum. 


Large cargoes can get 


space at 3c bu on wheat to Buff: lo; that 
rate has been the figure paid for carry- 
ing grain from the Canadian Ii lead of 
the Lakes, also for a small cargo locally. 


There has been some inquiry for space 
for last trip and winter storage at 4, 
but no charters are reported. 

F. G. Cartson, 


Daily closing prices of northern \ 


Duluth-Superior Grain 


Daily closing prices of wheat ftures in 
cents, per bushel: 


98 '4 


96"s 


Spring -———Du: 
May Nov. D 
So. aweesaee 120% 97% 
D abecocers 119% 97% 97 
Os io iwn's 119% 96% 96 
7: wads es 119 96% 96 
Da cen ewe 120 96% 
D vwcseces 119 96% 96 
BU swav'kvas 116% 95 94 


track, in cents per bushel: 


Z 


SowmrITaeZ 
RES S EE 


_ 


-—— Dark northern——, 


oO. 
114% @120% 
113% @119% 
111% @117% 
111% @117% 
112 @116 
111 -@115 
108% @113% 


No.2 
112% @115% 
111% @114% 
109% @112% 
109% @112% 
110 @113 
109 @112 
106% @109% 


N 


110 
109'.@ 
107 
107 


Daily closing prices of durum, 


per 


Nov. 


PPE APS S 


ee 


bushel: 

--Amber 

No. 1 
99% @112% 
99% @113% 
98% @113% 
98% @113% 
98% @110% 
98% @109% 

97 @107 


durum— 
No. 2 

97% @112% 
97% @113% 
96% @113% 
96% @113% 
96% @110% 
96% @109% 
95 @107 


oD 


Ne 


Daily closing prices of coarse 
cents, per bushel: 


9st 


m——* 
May 
103 

% 102% 

101% 

101% 

101% 

100% 

* 99% 


heat, on 


in cents, 


irum— 
». 1 No.2 


rain, in 








Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
Bend itv santen 39% 65%  46@64 
ae We erern ss 39% 65% 46@64 
Deets, OD seteen ss naes 39% 65 46@64 
A PO 39% 65% 46@é4 
| ge Eee 39% 65% 46 @64 
a SRS ge 39% 65%  46@64 
Se ee 39% 64 46@64 
Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth -Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Domestic—, Bonded— 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1:22 1921 
COPM cccce 29 198 3257 =... o 4 
GORD ciceee 502 799 6,471 54 24 ee 
BG wcccace 6,008 3,954 782... 85 ose 
Barley - 667 651 626 8 6 . 
Flaxseed ..1,919 674 580... ove (eee 
Receipts and shipments by week ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted) - 
—Receipts—  —Shipments 
Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 - 
Spring ....1,067 522 236 310 41 = 
Durum .... 475 723 658 211 375 i“ 
Winter .... 9 ead 6.6% 2 
) (ea saul 
Totals...1,551 1,248 ° 895 521 778 1,520 
Corn ....-. 30 1 67 “+ 118 : 
Oats .sicce 93 27 18 204 129 *2 
Bonded... 2 ee és a 33 188 
BVO ..<.0% - 431 453 156 ee 3 ‘ 
Bonded... .. 1 +e 37 .. 
Barley .... 97 23 28 199 103 
Bonded... Q ee 2 53 .* 
.- 696 178 127 386 160 
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Dult 
receip 
(000's 


1,24 
i.e 
All ot 

spri 
1, 2 al 
1, 2 dt 
All ot 

durt 
Winte 
Mixed 


Tota 
Flax 


Nov. .. 
Dec. .. 
May .. 
Jan. .. 


Ocea 
all sut 
day, N 


To— 
Aberde 
Amstel! 
Antwe! 
Belfast 
Breme! 
Bristol 
Cardiff 
Bergen 
Christi: 
Stavan; 
Copenh 
Cork . 
Dublin 
Dundee 
Glasgov 
Stockh 
Gothen 
Malmé 
Hambu 
Bordea 
Havre 
Marseil 
Helsing 
Genoa, 
Hull .. 
Leith . 
Liverpo 
London 
London: 
Manche 
Newcas 
Rotterd 
Gibralte 
Southan 
Danzig 
Pireus 
Stettin 


Ocean 
cents pe 
wes 
United | 
Leith, | 
Dundee 
Rotterd: 
Copenha 
Helsingt 
Gothenb 
Stockho 


Fort 

The fi 
in store 
Nov. 9, 

Elevat 
Consolid 
Ogilvies 
Grain G 
G. T. P. 
Northlar 
Port Art 
Can. Goi 
Sask. Co 
Private « 


Totals 
Year age 
Receipts 
Lake shi 
Rail shij 


STOCK 
Wheat 


No. 1 ha 
No. 1 no1 


Export: 
10, as re 
exclusive 
inspected 
ushels ( 

Ports— 
Atlantic 
Guif .. |. 
Pacific 


Totals | 
Vv. ow 
Totals Ju 
1-Noy, : 








, 1923 
jual to 


rted to 
Cago at 
nvolved 


sing up 
in dur- 
ove out 
as been 
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One 
durum 
obliged 
nd still 


it were 
itor E, 
‘ov. 10, 
455,721 
> it ar- 
ineapo- 
iS gone 


yorking 
ehouses 
e close 
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‘oO, and 
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in get 
0; that 
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* space 
at 4e, 
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ures in 


Q—— 
May 
103 
102% 
101% 
101% 
101% 
100% 

99% 


1eat, on 


109% 


i cents, 


rum-— 
1 No.2 
96% 
96% 
95% 
94% 
6 94% 
6 94% 
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Barley 
46 @64 
46@64 
46@64 
46@64 
46@64 
46@64 
46@64 


superior 


ded— 
2 1921 
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November 14, 


Dulut 
receipts by weeks 
(9000's omitted): 








1923 


-§ jor wheat stocks, Nov. 10, and 
a ended Saturday, in bushels 


Receipts by 
Wheat stocks— -——brade——_, 











1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 

9 
1. 3S \ 337 590 451 66 291 64 
All ving 2286 1,071 1,088 205 45 186 

9 c 
> 3 pod 4 966 1,068 714 118 149 115 
ae <a 2,742 2,274 243 284 224 
winter.... 31 8 8 9 1 8 
Mixed Z a 3 144 300 254 

Totals ..6,432 6,521 4,526 780 1,070 799 

Flaxseed prices per bushel: 

-————Close—— 

Opening Nov. 11 

Nov.5 High Low Nov. 10 1922 
Nov. $2.39 $2.39% $2.34% $2.34% $2.43 
Dec... 2 2.40 2.35% 2.35% 2.38 
May .. 2.3 2.40 2.35% 2.35% 2.29 
Jan. .. 2.35 2.39% 2.38% 2.37 one 

OCEAN RATES 

Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Nov. 13, in cents per 100 lbs: 

———————————_ From-—— 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen . 22.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast . . 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 19.00 
Bremen . 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bristol 22.00 Ses seus Bee eeve 
Cardiff 22.00 coe esse SB.00 
Bergen . 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Cork .. .. 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 
Dublin ... 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 seen 
Dundee 22.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholr 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eoee 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .-+' 25.00 25.00 
Malmé 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 coer 
Hamburg 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bordeaux 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 vee8 
Havre .. 23.00 «++ 23.00 23.00 neee 
Marseilles 35.00 1.02 seve cose eens 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 eees 
Hull ... 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 
Leith .. 22.00 +. 22.00 22.00 er 
Liverpoo! 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 
London 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Londonderry.. 22.00 .... 22.00 .... sane 
Manchest«r .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Newcast|: o BRD eves sess evec eee6 
Rotterda: . 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gibraltar on «see 2204 wee080 eave 
Southampton.. 20.00 .... .... .«e.. 

Danzig . 24.00 . 25.00 25.00 
Pireus . -. 35.00 cess’ beds 
Stettin « CID. wees sees sevc oo 

Ocean rates on flour from Montreal, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 

To— Nov. 
PD INGORE Ta aaded se dense ces doense 20 
Leith, Hull, Neweastle ..........seeee0- 20 
Fe Oe eee 22 
Beeeeeam, BERR 26 ccc cecestecce 20 
BOR: shew OMhee60666-648.4 060s Oo e's 26 
DOG . cde ataabasésscusee¢eacdxbar 29 
MOOG Aceteeectisctsyeethens ose 26 
WTR Sa ead > 5 sda b-0N boon 5-0" 28 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of graia 














in store at above points for week ending 
Nov. 9, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated 874 105 9 51 
Rete 646 109 85 eee 
Grain Growers 901 219 44 re 

Par 2,594 556 99 57 
Northland ....... 4,335 187 149 ide 
Port Arthur ..... 561 6 eee eee 
Can. Gov't ...... 712 210 199 300 
Sask. Co-op. 5,342 386 133 140 
Private elevators. 9,333 1,225 413 106 

Totals 25,299 3,003 1,131 654 
Year ago ... 26,249 2,548 3,038 554 
Receipts 17,232 2,063 502 346 
Lake shipments. . 16,432 1,482 784 273 
Rail shipments, . . 399 131 22 ‘eo 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus Oats— 
No, mara ssw 11 No1C. W. 
No. 1 northern, 5,859 No. 2C. W..... 
No. 2 northern. .3,565 No. 3C. W..... 
No. 3 northern..3,672 Ex. 1 feed ..... 
No. 4 OE wis chan 
No. 4 special ... i” Boe 
No. 5 Special bin 
No. 5 special .. eS 
‘0, Private ........ 
ree special 
Darien WORE seacevs 
Winter 
Special bin 
Others 
Private 








Weekly Grain Exports 

Exports of grain for the week ended Nov. 

pe a8 reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
ielusive of flour, and including only wheat 
bapected out under American grades, in 
ushels (000’s omitted): 


i, 0 
Re 82 
Pacific ... || 396 

Totals .. +» 618 
Totals tid 


1-Noy. 10.31,882 


1,317 





i9 
442 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
4 oie o. 125 


125 
465 


9,011 





Rye 
288 
288 
132 


6,407 


REJUVENATED CARGO SHIP 


New Orteans, La—A “ghost ship” 
came to life, shook the rust off its chains 
and made a record run from this port 
to Genoa with 20,000 bus grain and 15,583 
bales cotton. This feat was reported, 
appropriately, Hallowe’en week, at the 
time when “spooks” and “ha’nts” stalk 
about. 

The “graveyard” which yawned wide 
enough for the West Hobomac to glide 
forth is located at Nine-Mile Point, 
above New Orleans, where part of the 
deserted fleet of the United States Ship- 
ping Board rusts in idleness, despairing 
of charter. Trosdal, Plant & Lafonta, 
steamship operators, saw possibilities in 
the West Hobomac. She was given a 
paint bath, loaded, and started on her 
journey. 

The run to Genoa usually requires 25 
days for a ship of this type. The West 
Hobomac made the trip over in 21 days 
and 23 hours, and completed the round 
trip in 48 days, discharging her cargo in 
25 working hours. ‘The cotton was the 
first of the new crop to reach Genoa. 

The triumph of the West Hobomac 
has attracted the attention of steamship 
men to the possibilities of the ships in 
Uncle Sam’s graveyard at Nine-Mile 
Point, and it is predicted others of this 
fleet will be put into service. 

R. A. Sunnivan. 





SHORT BUCKWHEAT CROP 


The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes to the trade: “Millers and 
shippers generally unite in the opinion 
that the buckwheat crop is short, com- 
pared with last year’s, and many believe 
it to be the smallest of many years. On 
Oct. 1 the government indicated a crop 
of 14,000,000 bus, against 15,000,000 last 
year; but later reports, we believe, will 
revise these figures downward. October 
weather was ideal for marketing, but 
offerings were far below normal, so that 
mills covered their requirements only 
with the greatest difficulty and at the 
expense of steadily advancing prices. 
Quality of all received here has been 
excellent.” 





RESTRICTION UPON STATE BANKS 
Wasuineoton, D. C.—As a condition of 
their admission to the Federal Reserve 
System, state banks must agree not to 
establish any branches outside the city 
in which the parent institution is located. 
The order, issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, also applies to state banks 
now members of the system. The new 
policy is effective Feb. 1. The continua- 
tion of the establishment of branches by 
state banks, the board pointed out, is 
unfair to national banks, which have 
been restricted for some time in their 
branch banking privileges. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN ELEVATORS 
When a programme calling for the 
gradual erection of a sufficient number 
of elevators to make a total of about 
165 of them, with a capacity of 132,000,- 
000 poods (about 80,000,000 bus) was 
inaugurated in Russia in 1911, there were 
already 75 in the country of a total ca- 
pacity of 27,000,000 poods (1 pood equals 
.6 bu), according to an abstract from 
Foreign Trade, Moscow. 

This elaborate programme was _ in- 
trusted to the State Bank, the directors 
of which were to see that the elevators 
were widely distributed over the country. 
Eight of the largest ones already con- 
structed up to 1911 were located at sea- 
ports. 

This scheme of constructing a chain of 
elevators was aimed at providing an easy 
and accessible system of financing farm- 
ers, by doing away with the old system 
of selling grain against individual lot 
samples; through standardizing of grain 
by expert inspectors; by preventing the 
forced dumping of grain, thus demoraliz- 
ing the market, etc. 

The functions of the elevators includ- 
ed the following operations: classifica- 
tion, storing and cleaning of grain; issu- 
ance of warehouse certificates (warrants) 
against stored grains, and granting of 
loans secured by such warrants. 

In the early part of 1918 there re- 
mained in operation 47 State Bank ele- 
vators, besides 21 in the course of con- 
struction. During that period when all 
export trade of Russia was discontinued 
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these elevators were turned into ordinary 
storage houses for the commissariat of 
approvisation. In August, 1922, the 
number of grain elevators in operation 
in Soviet Russia amounted to 111, be- 
sides 12 unequipped and two under con- 
struction. 





FARMERS GRADE THEIR OWN WHEAT 

PrirrssurcH, Pa.—Lancaster County 
farmers have installed in their farm 
bureau office at Lancaster a complete 
grain grading outfit. The machine is 
similar to the equipment found in fed- 
eral testing and grading stations, and 
will be used to supply an accurate grad- 
ing service to farmers, millers and deal- 
ers in that county. 

First lessons in the operation of the 
machine and the principles of correct 
grading were given to the county agent 
and other farm bureau officials by George 
A. Stuart, former federal inspector, now 
with the bureau of markets of the 
Pennsylvania department of agriculture. 

The farmers are rapidly learning the 
art and the value of proper wheat grad- 
ing. As was pointed out to them by 
Mr. Stuart, a large percentage of cars 
of Pennsylvania wheat shipped to the 
terminal markets is assigned to the lower 
grades, principally because of a lack of 
care and little or no knowledge of grad- 
ing value at shipping points. Much of 
this wheat if given proper attention be- 
fore shipment would, it is believed, rate 
in the top grades, 

C. C. Larus. 





FIRST ROLLER MILL IN THE CONGO 

According to Milling, Liverpool, the 
first roller mill in the Congo was recently 
erected in Elizabethville, which is located 
at an elevation of 3,000 to 3,500 feet 
above sea level in the heart of the con- 
tinent, “where wheat of a magnificent 
quality is produced.” Several similar 
plants are said to be operating in the 
neighboring British possession of Kenya 
Colony. 

The Congo plant comprises a Midget 
Maxima grain cleaner and washer, to- 
gether with a corn grinding mill. It was 
sent out to Durban from London, and 
thence overland 1,500 miles by way of 
Transvaal, Bechuanaland and Rhodesia. 

The mill was purchased by the primi- 
tive method of barter, remuneration in 
elephants’ ivory and tusks being accept- 
ed by the London manufacturer’s agent. 
Milling says that the products of the 
mill were recently exhibited at an agri- 
cultural show in Elizabethville, where 
they were awarded a special gold medal. 





ELEVATORS FOR NORTH AFRICA 

To satisfy a long-felt need in North 
Africa, a co-operative society of farm- 
ers has been organized at Burdeau, Al- 
geria, for the purpose of constructing 
elevators and providing other grain stor- 
age facilities. The society has already 
begun the erection of a grain elevator 
with a capacity of 10,000 metric tons. 
The cost has been met in-various ways, 
the government of Algeria having con- 
tributed a subsidy of 500,000 francs and 
loaned to the society an additional sum 
of 250,000 francs. The elevator is to 
operate much as those in the United 
States. The grain is received in bulk or 
in bags, weighed, cleaned, sorted, 
weighed again and placed in the pit. 
All waste is returned to producer. 





BOLIVIA’S IMPORTS OF FLOUR 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Bolivia annually 
imports about 15,000 tons of flour, which 
is the country’s leading import, coming 
from the United States, Chile and Ar- 
gentina, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce. The country 
favors a medium grade only, and hard 
wheat flour is hardly acceptable. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





SWISS CEREAL PROVISIONING PLAN 

From Switzerland comes a report to 
the Department of Commerce that a new 
aay to provision the country with cereals 

as been submitted by the secretariat of 
the Swiss Peasants’ Union. This plan 
provides guaranties for the sale of na- 
tive wheat which closely approaches the 
socialization of cereal production. Under 
this project the confederation is com- 
por to buy from the peasants wheat 
fit to be made into bread at a price a 
little above that of imported grain. The 


697 


plan provides for permanent stocks of 
foreign wheat suffcient to feed the coun- 
try for four months. To meet the great 
expense that this plan would impose up- 
on the government, the customs duties on 
imported grain would be used as far as 
they would suffice. Any other expense 
would be divided between the department 
of public economy and of war. 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 
Minneapolis flour output by months and 


crop years, in barrels: 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Sept. 1,702,570 1,759,165 1,154,470 1,862,455 
Oct.. 1,888,890 1,821,340 1,459,705 2,131,800 
Nov.. 1,851,930 1,325,290 1,575,125 1,894,250 
Dec.. 1,235,085 915,925 1,285,515 1,700,725 
Jan.. 1,103,745 1,087,320 1,072,565 1,661,340 
Feb.. 1,095,100 1,103,320 1,059,505 972,250 
Mch.. 1,415,715 1,194,515 1,180,645 981,820 
April. 1,051,725 937,910 1,112,200 960,585 
May.. 1,002,565 1,047,890 1,020,560 1,132,420 
June. 1,012,145 968,870 940,390 1,379,690 
July.. 1,137,900 1,276,840 1,116,655 1,314,545 
Aug.. 1,233,960 1,347,265 1,547,510 1,225,730 





Yr.15,731,330 14,785,650 14,524,845 17,117,610 
Minneapolis foreign shipments, by months 
and crop years, in barrels: 








1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
September... 10,100 148,210 131,245 37,115 
October.... 8,280 111,640 94,830 89,255 
November. 107,050 19,175 35,940 18,585 
December... 9,640 66,610 42,675 31,650 
January.... 3,065 46,735 76,880 78,900 
February... 7,500 123,595 9,220 36,860 
March...... 9,000 111,570 149,845 100,605 
ADT. cccvee 6,990 72,080 94,495 30,995 
BN « 80d 60% 5,820 74,355 94,955 61,436 
SUMO s 6c i vce 3,210 32,210 101,200 136,665 
P| AP 11,070 22,920 72,060 65,835 
August..... 2,711 41,165 68,495 48,840 

Year..... 184,435 870,265 971,840 736,740 
Roumania—Crops 


Grain crops of Roumania (including Bess- 
arabia in 1918, Bessarabia and Bukowina in 
1919, and Bessarabia, Bukowina and Tran- 
sylvania beginning with 1920), as reported 


by the Statistica Agricola A Romaniei, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Corn Barley Oats Rye 
S0B8.. BEGIOO . 2000 68,615 59,453 10,322 
1922... 92,757 94,207 91,551 86,130 9,229 
1921... 77,209 106,333 49,404 65,350 9,081 
1920... 62,571 174,553 65,161 65,810 9,676 
1919... 66,000 137,412 31,641 22,824 10,046 
1918... 18,447 ..... ° 4,993 5,890 1,694 
BORG... FRSRO cececes 30,038 28,935 eee 
1915... 89,786 86,412 29,031 29,932 2,911 
1914... 46,296 102,552 24,647 25,311 1,959 
1913... 84,191 114,663 27,662 37,990 3,711 
1912... 89,412 103,921 20,934 20,948 3,683 
191 95,656 110,712 26,118 27,671 4,989 
1910 110,760 103,665 29,358 29,647 7,884 
1909... 56,750 66,400 19,955 25,945 3,090 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Barley Oats Rye 
1923 - 6,236 Tyr 4,841 3,110 613 
1922 6,548 8,411 4,267 3,294 660 
1921 6,149 8,510 3,879 3,062 807 
1920 5,026 7,595 3,392 2,173 777 
1919 4,271 6,751 1,942 952 748 
1918 5,684 5,728 2,120 1,084 624 
1916 4,844 5,056 1,454 1,068 200 
1915 4,705 5,207 1,371 1,065 187 
1914 5,218 5,104 1,405 1,056 208 
1913 4,011 5,305 1,390 1,290 224 
1912 5,114 56,138 1,235 943 265 
1911 4,769 6,153 1,253 992 326 





Jugo-Slavia—Crops 
Grain crops of Jugo-Slavia since 1919, and 





those of Serbia prior to 1916, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

Wheat Corn Rye Barley Oats 
2038.. GEGB6 .ocec 5,913 14,327 19,364 
1922.. 44,400 57,400 7,100 11,069 18,272 
1921.. 61,809 73,788 6,263 13,378 18,906 
1920.. 43,011 101,136 6,507 11,699 22,242 
1919.. 60,956 64,753 ..... 20,446 42,192 

SERBIA 

Wheat Corn Rye Barley Oats 
1915.. 10,000 12,000 800 2,250 4,000 
1914.. 9,000 20,000 1,000 3,000 6,000 
1913.. 10,5624 23,621 937 2,866 6,612 
1912.. 16,351 22,833 1,748 4,777 6,477 

Netherlands—Crops 


Grain crops of the Netherlands, as report- 
ed by the Departement van Landbouw, 
Nijverheid en Handel, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Barley B’kwh’t Oats Rye 
1923. 6,678 2,922 e+. 23,942 15,393 
1922. 6,161 3,143 17,817 17,140 
1921. 8,605 3,302 20,001 17,987 
1920. 5,993 2,743 -+. 20,443 14,245 
1919 6,016 2,353 243 21,388 14,714 
1918 5,431 2,615 205 18,617 13,022 
1917 3,949 2,158 274 417,868 13,261 
1916... 4,786 2,879 286 11,926 11,645 
1915. 7,090 3,380 283 20,692 16,116 
1914 5,779 3,020 430 19,368 13,471 
1913. 6,164 3,131 480 18,909 16,895 
1912... 6,604 3,364 498 16,317 16,094 
1911 6,511 3,416 379 17,724 16,110 
1910 4,441 3,104 «+. 18,039 165,357 

ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley B’kwh’t Oats Rye 
1933..... coe 59 ee 379 doe 
1922..... 156 61 12 394 491 
1921. 180 62 14 383 492 
1920. 152 56 oe 395 492 
1919. 168 57 19 389 497 
1918. 148 60 21 392 472 
1917. 21 52 20 383 467 
3916. ..05 134 60 18 343 494 
1915..... 163 64 19 358 546 
1914. + 148 67 24 348 663 
1913..... 141 66 26 348 664 
1912..... 143 66 29 341 563 
1911..... 143 69 33 341 657 
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Surprise was created by the announce- 
ment of Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 
lon that he had determined to press be- 
fore Congress a general programme of 
tax reductions. Some public mention 
was made a few weeks ago of the favor- 
able attitude of the Treasury chief 
toward a cut in the income taxes, but it 
was believed that after a conference with 
Senator Reed Smoot, chairman of the 
Senate finance committee, the plan had 
been abandoned. 

The announcement therefore was un- 
expected, but the reaction which it 
brought from all sections of the country 
has been favorable. It made the best 
piece of news for business and industry 
that has gone out of Washington in many 
weeks. It was good news for everybody 
who pays any income tax at all, because 
the Mellon programme would not only 
reduce the surtaxes but give relief also 
to those who pay on small incomes, 

Business men, as usual], however, were 
the more responsive to the announce- 
ment. Some of the messages reaching 
Washington from those who are engaged 
in business and industry in a large way 
say that nothing is quite so much needed 
as a reduction of tax burdens, and that 
to cut the taxes, or even to have it un- 
derstood that taxes are to be reduced, 
will do more than anything else to ward 
off unemployment throughout the winter. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, it 
seems certain, did not speak out without 
some understanding with the President, 
although the White House has withheld 
comment. Mr. Coolidge has declined to 
discuss the question, obviously because 
psychological reasoning has told him that 
he should save something for his message 
to Congress and not let out all of the 
news in advance. 

Tax reduction, coupled with the rec- 
ommendation of a constitutional amend- 
ment to abolish the issuance of tax ex- 
empt securities, is likely to be the key- 
note of the forthcoming presidential 
message, although several other questions 
are pressing for settlement. Possible 
amendments to the trarsportation act 
may afford a subject of discussion, but 
whether the message will subscribe to 
the Cummins programme of compulsory 
railroad consolidations is not known. 

Senator Cummins, who is chairman of 
the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce, is to hold several conferences at 
the White House before Congress con- 
venes, and it is thought probable that he 
will offer several suggestions as to needed 
railroad legislation. It is not difficult to 
see that the hearings which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been holding 
for the last year on _ consolidations, 
which under the present law can only be 
voluntary, promise to accomplish very 
little. 

In both the Northwest and the South- 
west, the larger railroad systems are 
holding out against the tentative plan of 
consolidation promulgated by the Com- 


mission. The Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific railways, for example, 
are going to hesitate a long time to go 
voluntarily into any consolidation plan 
which will place them in separate sys- 
tems, and neither road by its own con- 
sent will submit to separation from the 
Burlington. It is not necessary to read 
the testimony of Hill road officials to 
discover why neither of the two big 
trunk lines wishes to be severed from 
such a valuable feeder. 

The Santa Fe System feels the same 
way about the Commission’s proposal, 
but this road, unlike the Hill lines, has 
not shown any very intense interest in 
the consolidation plan. The Hill roads 
have not been enthusiastic, but they have 
given the Commission to understand that 
they are anxious to co-operate in any 
way to improve the general transporta- 
tion situation. 


GRAIN RATE HEARINGS 


Several inquiries have been received as 
to how soon a decision may be expected 
in the general investigation of railroad 
rates on grain, grain products and hay 
recently ordered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. If any reduction in 
these rates is made it will not come in 
time to be of any help in moving this 
year’s grain crops, though it is not an- 
ticipated that the Commission will be so 
long in reaching final action in this case 
as in the more limited proceeding out 
of which the general investigation grew. 

Two commissioners and two examiners 
are going out into the grain growing 
areas to hold hearings which will cover a 
period of about six weeks. On their re- 
turn about the first of the year, some 
further hearings probably will be held 
here in Washington. A decision should 
not be so long delayed this time, because 
many of the issues already have been 
fought out in the previous case. 

The hearings on the old case were not 
completed until along in the summer, 
although they began early in the year; 
then the Commission appears to have 
been deadlocked for a time, and the sum- 
mer vacation period being then at hand 
no effort was made to expedite action. 
Any answer to all the questions about 
when this proceeding will be decided is, 
of course, speculation, but it is reason- 
able to expect the Commission to dispose 
of the matter finally about the latter 
part of April. 

A reduction of 15 per cent would 
bring the grain and hay rates back to 
where they were before the sweeping 
increase of 1920 made following the pas- 
sage of the transportation act. 


THE BUDGET 


Cabinet officers, that is, some of them, 
who always like plenty of money to 
spend within their departments, are hav- 
ing a hard time with President Coolidge 
and the director of the budget. Mutter- 
ings of deep dissatisfaction are heard 








Relative Retail Food Prices 
Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 61 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 





Yearly Round 
average— Flour Bread Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
913 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
104 112 100 101 108 102 106 108 102 94 
126 124 99 104 89 100 103 120 99 93 
135 130 102 105 155 106 110 146 109 103 
211 164 126 119 263 152 130 169 139 127 
203 176 166 148 188 196 165 176 166 161 
218 179 174 174 224 206 174 205 182 177 
245 2065 188 200 371 194 177 353 197 183 
176 177 164 109 182 158 154 145 148 136 
5 155 147 109 166 147 146 133 129 126 
148 165 154 109 124 147 142 151 161 154 
148 155 154 108 124 146 141 168 134 161 
+. 146 155 153 108 129 145 142 185 112 150 
April, 1923.... 148 165 153 108 147 145 146 193 100 150 
May, 1928.... 145 155 152 108 159 145 148 204 102 136 
June, 1923.... 145 155 152 108 188 144 155 202 103 131 
July, 1923 .... 142 157 153 108 247 145 159 191 108 128 
August, 1923.. 136 155 154 108 218 145 159 175 120 135 
Sept., 1923.... 136 155 157 109 200 146 159 175 141 144 
Maximum*.... 267 213 194 215 606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached 4s follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 


butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. 


with regard to the Coolidge edict that 
the annual budget must be held within 
the limits placed upon it by the late 
President Harding. 

The Harding stipulation was that the 
total, exclusive of postal expenditures 
and public debt transactions, should not 
exceed $1,700,000,000, which is $126,000,- 
000 less than the department heads re- 
quested in their estimates submitted to 
the budget director. Protests have been 
taken to the White House without any 
result except to be answered that the 
budget director’s action was final. 

The chief complaint, as usual, comes 
from the Navy department, with many 
costly projects which it would have Con- 
gress recognize. The Post Office De- 
partment, which is almost self-support- 
ing, is joining in the economy move- 
ment wholeheartedly, and Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace, probably mindful 
of the hard times in the wheat belt, is 
not seeking to get a dollar more than 
the budget director is willing to allow. 


NOTES 


E. J. Murphy, of the Federal Grain 
Supervision, has returned from St, Louis 
and Indianapolis, where he held hearings 
afforded licensed inspectors under the 
grain standards act. 

F. G. Smith, in charge of inspection 
efficiency at the Chicago headquarters of 
the Federal Grain Supervision, was in 
Lenin ee during the week ending Nov. 
10, conferring with officials of the bu- 
reau. 

H. J. Besley, in charge of the Federal 
Grain Supervision, and Albert F. Nelson, 
of the same bureau, have returned from 
Chicago, where they discussed the plan 
of sending a representative of the bu- 
reau to the Orient. 

T. A. Somers, in charge of information 
and publications, Federal Grain Super- 
vision, was in Baltimore recently, obtain- 
ing data covering the range of settling 
prices in the Baltimore market since the 
beginning of the present crop movement. 

B. W. Whitlock, of the Federal Grain 
Supervision, who is soon to sail for the 
Orient to study oriental methods of han- 
dling American grain in the chief com- 
mercial centers of Japan and China, will, 
before 5 visit points in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Montana, California and Washington to 
confer with grain inspection depart- 
ments, export elevator operators, and 
shippers of export grain relative to for- 
eign commerce in grain in accordance 
with the application of the federal grain 
standards. 





CUBA 


Havana, Cusa, Nov. 3.—There have 
been some flour transactions during the 
current week, but only on clear grades. 
Prices for American hard wheat flours 
are very firm, but there has been a 
slight reduction on soft wheat flours. 
Canadian prices are low, and there is 
a good demand both here and in the out- 
lying markets. 

November is the most critical business 
month of the year in this market. De- 
pression probably will prevail, as well, 
until early in the new year, when the 
sugar crop may be expected to exert a 
stimulating influence. Flour buying, in 
the interim, probably will be of a con- 
servative character. 

No decision has been reached as yet 
concerning protested drafts, in the mat- 
ter of the appeal from a recent decree 
of the judge of the first instance of the 
centro. 

Luis Menenvez Bianco. 





ITALY’S WHEAT POLICY EXPLAINED 
Wasnuincton, D. C.—Commercial re- 
ports received by the Department of 
Commerce indicate that the ban placed 
by the Italian government for a long 
time upon wheat was to prevent imports, 
for the purpose of creating a shortage 
and thus advancing the prices. Italy has 
always produced less wheat ‘than was 
needed for the country’s consumption. 
Despite the general freedom with which 
wheat moves from one market to an- 
other, and while world prices tend to 
maintain equilibrium, official reports say, 
it would not have been impossible to 
bring about an artificial shortage and the 
exaction of advanced prices from buyers 
who needed spot grain under the condi- 
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. 
tions of depreciated and widely fluctuat. 
ing lire exchange that have prevaileg 
since the war. 

Larger wheat production is forecast jp 
Italy this year, but the grain grower; 
of that country are experiencing som. 
of the troubles of which American grow. 
ers complain. Agrarian associations haye 
been formed to Tele the wheat farmers 
and the ——— has called the at. 
tention of the leading commercial banks 
to the situation of domestic wheat inter. 
ests, with the suggestion that credit fg. 
cilities might be used to tide over the 


present untoward conditions. 


Cuartes C. Harr, 





PENNSYLVANIA’S FARM POLICY 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—A long-time agricul- 
tural programme and policy for Penp. 
sylvania, one which will co-ordinate the 
activities of all the farm organizations 
and associated agencies in the state, js 
being formulated under the direction of 
the State Council of Agricultural Asso. 
ciations of Pennsylvania. 

At a recent meeting in the office of 
Frank P. Willits, secretary of agricul- 
ture, the executive committee of the 
council gave a careful consideration to 
the recommendations of the agricultural, 
marketing and production conference at 
Harrisburg last February, as well as to 
suggestions of the various siate or- 
ganizations in regard thereto. 

The Pennsylvania Association of the 
Baking Industry, the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Association of the Baking Indus- 
try and the Philadelphia Flour Club had 
representatives at the Harrisburg con- 
ference. 

C. C. Larus. 





RUSSIA’S SMALL GRAIN EXPORTS 

Although acreage in grain this year in 
Russia is estimated to be 20 per cent 
larger than in 1922, yields are sufficiently 
lower so that forecasts of production 
are at best only slightly above produc- 
tion last year, according to reports to 
the’ United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

One authority reports that the total 
Russian area in grain crops this year, in- 
cluding corn, barley, oats, wheat and rye, 
is 160,000,000 acres, compared with 132, 
000,000 last year. Average yield is esti- 
mated by the Central Bureau of Statis- 
tics at Moscow at 1,524 Ibs per acre, 
compared with 1,834 in 1922. The area in 
grain is estimated at about 80 per cent 
of the pre-war area. Ukraine is the 
most important producing region, and 
includes 35 per cent of the total Rus- 
sian acreage sown to spring grain and 
40 per cent of the total sown to winter 
grain. 

It is thought that approximately 54, 
000 short tons of grain of all kinds, in- 
cluding oats, corn, barley, wheat and rye, 
may be exported from southern Russian 
ports, contingent upon the making of 
needed repairs at the ports. ‘The All- 
Ukraine Congress estimates the export 
capacity of the port of Odessa at 108; 
300 short tons, Nikolayev 108,300, Theo 
dosia 81,250, and Sebastopol 36,100. 

It is reported that German importers 
have contracted for the delivery of 13; 
000,000 bus Russian rye, and are to 
make payment in manufactured goods 
sent to Russia. Small quantities 0 
wheat, barley and corn have been ¢x- 
ported from the Black Sea ports. Last 
year Russia exported grain in only small 
quantities, and present indications are 
that very little, if any more, may be 
exported this year. 





Finland—Crops 


Grain crops of Finland, as reported by the 
Statistisk Arsbok, by calendar years, ™ 


bushels (000’s omitted): 
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United States—Grain Crops 
es by the Department of Agricul- 


t 

woof grain and flaxseed crops of the United 

States by years (in millions of bushels): 
Buck- 
t Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
s9aye 182 3,029 1,302 199 65 19 15 
1922. 8 2,891 1,201 186 96 12 16 
i921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 ..- = 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 18 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 = 75 . = 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 18 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 «63 9 16 
916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 414 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 16 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 196 48 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911, 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 = «615 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 = 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 16 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 16 


1899, 547 2,078 796 73 

1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 12 
1897, 530 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896, 428 2,284 707 70 «24 14 
1895, 467- 2,151 824 87 27 15 
1894, 460 1,218 662 61 27 13 
1893, 396 1,620 639 70 27 12 
1892, 516 1,628 661 80 28 12 


*Noy. 1 estimate. 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 


Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1923*... 2,285 19,343 1912.... 2,851 28,073 
1922.... 1,308 11,668 1911 . 2,757 19,370 
1921.... 1,108 8,029 1910 . 2,467 12,718 
1920.... 1,757 10,774 1909 . 2,083 19,513 
1919.... 1,503 7,256 1908 . 2,679 25,805 
1918.... 1,910 18,360 1907 . 2,864 25,851 
1917.... 1,984 9,164 1906 . 2,506 25,576 
1916.... 1,605 14,296 1905 - 2,535 28,477 
1915.... 1,887 14,030 1904 . 3,264 23,400 
1914.... 1,645 13,749 1903 - 8,233 27,300 
1918.... 2,291 17,868 1902....3,740 29,285 

*Nov. 1 estimate. 





United States—Barley Crop 
Barley crop of the United States in 1923, 
as estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture on the basis of condition Nov. 1, com-. 
pared with the final figures for 1922 and for 
the five-year average of 1917-21, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 





1923 1922 AV. 

Wisconsin ....... 13,484 14,220 16,969 
Minnesota ....... 23,159 24,062 26,416 
ll eee 4,208 4,260 8,322 
North Dakota 22,783 25,704 21,818 
South Dakota .... 22,800 21,896 26,454 
Nebraska ....:... 9,586 4,356 5,844 
MD osseis 6éa% 23,366 19,332 11,965 
Colorado ........ 5,609 3,534 4,379 
California ....... 34,346 36,864 31,714 

United States... 199,251 186,118 191,974 





Average Export Prices 


Monthly average export prices of wheat 
four, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 





1923— Flour,bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
September ... $5.02 $1.12 $ .964 
August ...... 5.16 1.09 .987 
a... cegaee 5.49 1.18 .997 
Me . ieee 5.65 1.24 946 
E,.. oahu 5.74 1.24 901 
Baa oe 5.76 1.32 871 
March obits. ae 1.30 846 
February ..... 5.79 1.27 850 
January ...... 5.75 1.28 821 

1922— 

December 5.61 1.24 802 
November 6.47 1.23 -810 
October ...... 5.27 1.18 777 
September . 5.45 1.17 -701 
Mt ouccsns’ ae 1.26 -714 
Ree 5.90 1.31 784 
RR 6.18 1.30 -706 
ME, « eekskde 6.07 1.39 .712 
Fes 6.05 1.37 696 
oer 5.82 1.36 .695 
February . 6.35 1.25 635 
January ...... 5.50 1.21 625 
1921— 
December ..... 5.57 1.21 -635 
November .... 6.00 1.18 -612 
October ....... 6.27 1.30 595 
September . 6.55 1.34 -600 
August ....... 6.60 1.40 640 
Me ocaditadee 7.05 1.50 710 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar years 
Fond 1988 and 1920, and by fiscal years ended 

e $ 


MD. . ssveke 5.6 25 
Me. . cugeks 7.00 1.54 -72 
a. . devas 11.30 2.73 1.48 
Re 5.64 1.24 -798 
Ms. sos ecas 6.16 1.34 -65 
«0 shiva 9.55 2.35 -89 
Rs . cindy 11.11 2.50 1,65 
nD . . cey4Rs 11.08 2.37 1.60 
Bee 11.19 2.36 1.83 
Rees - 17.80 1.98 1,12 
ee - . cites 5.69 1,24 -80 
an .. «bbb 5.86 1.28 80 
bo te eeecees 4.60 -95 74 
MS cee 4.66 -97 58 
OE . tetera 4.63 -94 72 
+4 b+ osleuews 4.87 -92 56 
=e bso Sutniaie 5.26 1.02 69 
east 4.86 1.01 70 
Bete 4.60 -99 -64 


*Calendar years, 
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THE UNDER DOG BARKS 

A spring wheat mill had two custom- 
ers in a small interior town. One cus- 
tomer asked the mill for the exclusive 
sale of its flour in his community. The 
mill manager visited the customer and, 
after investigation, acceded to his re- 
quest. A few days ago, the miller re- 
ceived the following letter from _ this 
customer: 

“Your Bill & Flour received this A.M. 
all O K, Many Thanks. Now I will say 
a few Words that I would not say while 
there was eny doubt about who was 
agoin to handle your Flour here in . 

“It is this, I think that you have made 
a wise choice in the Man to sell your 
Flour, for this reason, I will work your 
Flour for all that there is in it, while 
———., would not for this reason if no 
other, He never would attempt to buck 
me with your Flour, when he is carrying 
Three other Brands of Flour that I do 
not handle to Buck against, SEE, He 
would use His old Brands Instead of a 
new Brand to Buck me with. and I know 
him of old, but I'll make him go some 
yet believe me. 

“There is a lot of his Customers are 
leaving him and comming to Me, if I am 
the Little Dog in this fight, I am a long 
way from being the down dog, for my 
trade is Increasing daily. although on a 
small scale, But I think a steady groth 
is better than a loss, although small. 

“My Motto is Small Profits & many 
Sales. His Motto is, Skin him, when he 
has got him, for he might not have an- 
other chance. 

“Now you can understand the case, 
and look for the best that I can do.” 

R. T. B. 





* * 
IT WORKED 

A small boy, of the tender age of six, 
was discovered by a kind-hearted lady in 
front of a penny-in-the-slot machine, ap- 
parently trying to get something out of 
it. Naturally assuming that he had put 
in his coin and extracted nothing in re- 
turn, as is not infrequently the case, the 
lady inquired: 

“What’s the matter, my little man; 
can’t you get anything out of it?” 

With a slight whimper in his voice, 
the “little man” said “No’m.” 

Thereupon, with an indignant ex- 
clamation, the lady, desiring to try the 
machine to make sure it did not work 
before complaining of it to the proper 
authority, placed. a copper in the slot, 
and lo! out slid the oblong piece of 
gum, which she handed to the “little 
man” with the remark: 

“There, you see, it worked for me.” 

“Yes!” said the “little man,” “but you 
put in a penny!” 

“Quack.” 
x * 

An indignant motorist wishes to know 
whether any one has ever seen a police- 
man serve a summons on a pedestrian 
who was disregarding traffic signals. 

No, we never have! But neither have 
we ever seen a reckless pedestrian run 
over a motor car and destroy it.—Life. 

* * 
MADE A HIT 


Boxing Instructor: “Are you satisfied 
with your first boxing lesson?” 

Battered Pupil: “Y-e-s; but don’t you 
think I could take the others by corre- 
spondence?” > Le Rire (Paris). 
° * * 

A Texas justice of the peace received 
an inquiry from a neighboring city at- 
torney in regard to a judgment that had 


been entered against a client. Some few 
days later he replied: 
“Your inquiry duly received. I beg to 


inform you that my time is highly valu- 





able just now. Hay cutting is most nigh 
here, politics is sizzling hot, and auto- 
mobiling is mighty fine. If you would 
inclose a dollar bill it might stimulate 


me some. I paid $2 once to a lawyer 

for answering a question, and all he said 

was ‘No.’” —-Chicago Daily News. 
* ” 


History Lecturer: “Can any of you 
tell me what makes the Tower of Pisa 
lean?” 

Corpulent Ida: “I don’t know, or I 
would take some myself.” 

—London Opinion. 
* 


Jack: “What kind of a feliow is 
Blinks ?” 

Bill: “Well, he is one of those fellows 
who always grab the stool when there is 


a piano to be moved.”—Oregon Punch. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 





699 


AS TRAVELLING FLOUR SALESMAN IN 
central Pennsylvania; have had 24 years 
as travelling salesman, 10 years as grocery 
salesman, 14 yearg selling spring wheat 
flour. Address 1610, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AVAILABLE AT ONCE, MILLING SUPER- 
intendent well qualified in spring, hard 
or soft wheat milling; married; reliable 
references; mill of 1,000 bbls capacity, or 
larger, desired. Address 1621, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS SALES MANAGER WITH SOUTH- 
western mill; have had many years’ ex- 
perience in the milling -business handling 
sales in the office and on the road; am also 
well acquainted with milling in transit. 
Address “Sales Manager,” 1624, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLWRIGHT, EXPERIENCED IN MILLS 
in Europe: Sweden, Roumania, Italy, Hol- 


land, ete., capable of taking complete 
charge, desires position here; in milling 
business in Europe last nine years, but 


closed mill account conditions there; val- 
uable man for large mill. Address 1606, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY AN A-1 MILLER 
of long experience in grinding hard and 
soft wheat, long and short system; can re- 
flow and remodel any size to bring them 
up to their efficiency in quality and yield; 
I have my own tools, and can keep mill 
always in first class condition; last position 
as head miller for eight years; can come 
on short notice; have the best of refer- 
ences as to my character and ability. Ad- 
dress 1614, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





AS MANAGER, ASSISTANT TO MANAGER 
or as sales manager or assistant to sales 
manager, or other executive position; ini- 
tial milling txperience gained in Scotland; 
have had 15 years’ business experience in 
States and Canada; flour mill experience 
covers mill, office and road; am married 
and 36 years of age; at present engaged 
in executive position with wholesale gro- 
cery concern; desire connection at once 
and can arrange to come on short notice; 
would accept salary and percentage of net 
profits; owners of mills desiring reliable 
management, now is your chance. Ad- 
dress 1616, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
to represent us in southern [Illinois and 
southern Indiana; one who can sell flour 
at a price consistent with high quality. 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for southern Michigan, by an 
established southwestern mill of 1,700 


bbls daily capacity. Address 1613, 
care ‘Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


A WELL-KNOWN COUNTRY MILL HAS 
a vacancy in office sales department; pre- 
fer a man with some experience in that 
line of work, who is also experienced in 
road work; in writing, give full informa- 
tion regarding experience and qualifica- 
tions, and full list of references. Address 
1611, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








CHEMIST WITH EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence wishes to correspond with a good 
firm; best qualification; qualified to work 
out bakery problems. Address 1592, éare 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN A GOOD FLOUR 
mill above 400 bbls capacity, Kansas or 
Nebraska preferred; can furnish good ref- 
erences; state wages. Address 1617, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WITH PRAC- 
tical experience selling flour, malt and 
yeast, open for position Jan. 1; no objec- 
tions to territory. Address 1609, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—MAN WITH $4,000 TO INSTALL 
Marvel flour mill, center of famous Swan 
River valley, where crops never fail and 
diversified farming will dominate; resi- 
dents will contribute liberally; opposition 
23 miles distant. Write Bettis Co., Swan 
River, Manitoba, Canada. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








SALE—600-BBL MILL, WELL 
equipped, storage for 100,000 bus; four- 
story and basement, electric power; in 
good small grain country; city of 250,000; 
can be bought for cash, for less than one 
third value; a great bargain. Write C. 
W. Sumner, Noblesville, Ind. 


FOR 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








ENTIRE EQUIPMENT OF A 400-BBL MOD- 
ern mill for sale, in whole or in part. 
First National Bank of Arlington, S. D. 

DISMANTLING FLOUR AND FEED MILL 
at Silver Lake, McLeod County, Minn; will 
sell part or all machinery; gas producer 
engine, attrition mill, elevators, scales, 
motors, etc. M. Orfield, 501 Metro- 
politan Bank Bldg., Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—A SET OF AUTOMATIC CAR- 
ton filling machines, practically new; can 
be made to fit your size. F. J. Zenner, 
Waldorf Paper Products Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 





AS MILLER BY YOUNG MAN, WITH EX- 
perience in all branches of milling; will be 


open for a position by Dec. 1. Address 
1619, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN SMALL COUNTRY .- 


mill or second miller in larger; can fur- 
nish first class references and guarantee 


results; northwestern territory preferred. 
Address 1620, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, SALES AVERAGED OVER 
$1,000,000 per year; 10 years’ experience 
in feeds, oil meals, etc., desires affiliation 
as sales manager or New York representa- 
tive of progressive concern. Address 1577, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY SALES AND OFFICE EXECUTIVE, 
with country mill makjng quality flours 
and feeds, or as branch manager or as- 
sistant sales manager for larger mill; ter- 
ritory West or Southwest. Address 1615, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FIRST CLASS CHEMIST WISHES TO 
make a change Jan. 19; graduate with 
valuable experience and constructive ideas; 
can be of great practical assistance to a 


live manager or superintendent. Address 
1618, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








Store Flour in Transit 
Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly ern, Clean and Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 








Hadley Milling Co. 
Fine Flours—Hard or Soft 


Central States and Eastern 
Business Wanted 


OLATHE, KANSAS 
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LEADING EASTERN MILLS! 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 




















— OFFICES:‘40 CORLEARS ST..NEW YORK— S503SENECA ST.,BUFFALO.N.Y.— 
MILLS AT NEW YORK AND BUFFALO 





$ 








Founded 1795 


Cataract City 


Milli 
ene PATAPSCO FLOUR Buckwheat 


Hard Spring Wheat Its Long Record Is Proof of Its Merit 
Flour F lour and 


Manufactured by 


C. A. Gambrill Manufacturing Co. Buckwheat 
BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 
Groats 


We ship these goods 
from coast to coast. 








Write for prices and samples. 


Quality Counts MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 











For 52 Years Cataract P 

flours have answered CORON A FLOUR 
the call of quality. 
Makes New Customers wherever When Prices 
it goes. It pleases the most par- | Are High it 


Have increased their capacity twenty-five ‘ | Pays to Buy 
per cent. ticular bakers and consumers. The Best 


Wire for quotations and samples. 





Capacity, 1,200 Barrels. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


BAIRD & CO., i 
Ch ber of © ©, Boston, Mass. 
PA Baier Commer J. A. Hinds & Company NGarara Fells iting 
Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore, Md. ROCHESTER. N. Y. lag. alls 
J. A. WILLIAMSON, id Co. Buffalo, N.Y. 


Produce Exchange, New York City. 

















ROANOKE CITY MILLS MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 


f High de So i Fl 
Masuatinonee teh Grade Eat. ee nee nea FLOUR MILLERS 


J N Located withi Ive h ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Dally Capacity. ROANOKE, VIRGINIA tod within twelve hours 








DUNLOP MILLS Delaware Mills Granite Flour J. A. WALTER MILLING 
RICHMOND, VA. DEPOSIT, N. Y. COMPANY, Inc. 


Winter Wheat Flour—Domestic and Export Buyers of J. G. DAVIS CO. “BANNER MILLS" BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Correspondence Solicited Millfeed and Grain ROCHESTER, N. Y. Se oo 












































